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PART  I— WESTERN  FRONT— SOMME 
AND  VERDUN 


CHAPTER  I 

FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  ADVANCES 

The  first  month  of  the  Allied  offensive  on  the  Somme  front 
closed  quietly.  The  British  and  French  forces  had  every 
reason  to  feel  encouraged  over  their  successes.  In  the  two 
thrusts  since  July  1, 1916,  they  had  won  from  the  Germans  nearly 
twenty-four  square  miles  of  territory.  Considering  the  extent 
to  which  every  fraction  of  a mile  was  fortified  and  defended,  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  German  preparations  to  make  the  district 
impregnable,  the  Allied  gains  were  important.  As  a British 
officer  said  at  the  time,  it  was  like  digging  badgers  out  of  holes — 
with  the  proviso  that  every  badger  had  machine  guns  and  rifles 
at  the  hole’s  mouth,  while  the  approach  to  each  was  swept  by  the 
fire  from  a dozen  neighboring  earthworks. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  the  first  month  of  the  Allied  offensive 
on  the  Somme  the  German  casualties  amounted  to  about  200,000 
men,  while  the  Anglo-French  forces  lost  less  than  a fourth  of  that 
number.  The  Allies  claimed  to  have  captured  about  13,000 
prisoners  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  field  guns,  exclusive  of 
machine  guns  and  the  smaller  artillery. 

With  the  capture  of  Pozieres  it  might  be  said  that  the  second 
phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  was  concluded.  The  Allied 
forces  were  well  established  on  the  line  to  which  the  second  main 
‘‘push”  which  began  July  14,  1916,  was  directed. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  August,  1916,  comparative  quiet 
prevailed  along  the  Somme  front,  and  no  important  offensive  was 
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attempted  by  either  side.  Minor  fighting  continued,  however, 
every  day,  and  during  the  nights  the  English  positions  were 
heavily  bombarded  by  the  German  guns. 

On  the  night  of  August  4,  1916,  the  British  assumed  the  offen- 
sive, advancing  from  Pozieres  on  a front  of  2,000  yards.  The 
attack,  which  seems  to  have  taken  the  Germans  by  surprise,  was 
entirely  successful,  as  the  British  troops  gained  1,000  yards  of 
the  German  second  line  and  captured  over  400  prisoners.  This 
second  line  consisted  of  two  strongly  fortified  trenches  running 
parallel,  which  were  backed  by  a network  of  supporting  and 
intermediate  trenches,  all  strongly  constructed,  with  deep  dug- 
outs  and  cunningly  devised  machinery  of  defense.  When  the 
Australians  made  the  thrust  forward  from  Pozieres  while  the 
British  cooperated  on  the  left  over  the  ground  to  the  east  of  the 
village,  they  found  when  going  over  the  enemy  trenches  that  in 
many  places  the  British  guns  had  wrecked  and  almost  obliterated 
the  German  second  lines.  After  the  British  advance  the  Ger- 
mans launched  two  spirited  counterattacks,  which  were  easily 
repulsed  by  the  British  artillery.  The  British  casualties  were 
unimportant,  but  the  troops  suffered  intensely  from  the  heat  of 
the  evening  and  from  the  gas  masks  that  they  were  forced  to 
wear,  as  previous  to  the  attack  the  Germans  had  bombarded 
with  gas  shells. 

Minor  fighting  and  artillery  duels  continued  intermittently 
until  the  morning  of  August  6, 1916,  when  the  Germans  delivered 
two  fierce  attacks  on  the  ground  gained  by  the  British  east  of 
Pozieres.  The  Germans,  employing  liquid  fire  in  one  attack, 
forced  the  British  back  from  one  of  the  trenches  they  had  cap- 
tured on  August  4,  1916,  but  part  of  this  was  later  regained. 
The  following  day  the  Germans  continued  their  attacks  north 
and  northeast  of  Pozieres  on  the  new  British  lines.  After  heavy 
bombardment  of  the  British  positions,  the  Germans  penetrated 
their  trenches,  but  were  forced  out  again,  having  suffered  some 
casualties  and  leaving  a number  of  prisoners  in  British  hands. 
In  front  of  Souchez  the  Germans  exploded  a mine,  and  here  some 
of  their  troops  succeeded  in  entering  the  English  trenches  over 
the  crater,  but  were  quickly  bombed  out  again. 
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On  the  same  date  late  in  the  afternoon  the  French  forces  to 
the  north  of  the  Somme  carried  out  a well-planned  attack  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  a line  of  German  trenches  between  the 
Hem  Wood  and  the  river.  The  French  took  120  prisoners  and  a 
number  of  machine  gams. 

On  August  8,  1916,  the  British  positions  north  and  east  of 
Pozieres  were  heavily  bombarded  by  German  artillery.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  date  British  troops  pushing  forward  engaged 
the  enemy  near  the  station  of  Guillemont.  A bomb  attack  made 
by  the  Germans  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Leipzig  salient 
south  of  Thiepval  was  driven  back  with  some  casualties.  Two 
British  raiding  parties  about  the  same  time  succeeded  in  entering 
the  German  lines  north  of  Roclincourt  and  blew  up  some  dugouts. 
On  this  date  a squadron  of  ten  German  aeroplanes  endeavored 
to  cross  the  British  lines  on  a bombing  expedition,  but  were 
driven  off  by  four  British  offensive  patrols.  Two  of  the  German 
aeroplanes  were  forced  to  descend  behind  their  own  lines,  while 
the  others  were  scattered  and  did  not  return  to  attack.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  Germans  made  four  attacks  on  the 
British  lines  to  the  northwest  of  Pozieres,  and  in  one  were  suc- 
cessful in  occupying  a portion  of  a British  trench. 

During  this  day  the  French  north  of  the  Somme,  while  the 
British  were  fighting  at  Guillemont,  advanced  east  of  Hill  139, 
north  of  Hardecourt,  and  took  forty  prisoners.  The  Germans, 
making  two  attempts  to  recapture  the  trenches  won  from  them 
by  the  French  on  the  previous  day,  were  beaten  back,  leaving  a 
great  number  of  dead  on  the  field.  In  the  evening  French  troops 
captured  a small  wood  and  a heavily  fortified  trench  to  the  north 
of  the  Hem  Wood,  making  their  gains  for  the  two  days,  an  entire 
line  of  German  trenches  on  a front  of  three  and  three-quarter 
miles  and  a depth  of  from  330  to  350  yards. 

In  the  battered  and  shell-pitted  region  to  the  northwest  of 
Pozieres  fighting  betv/een  the  British  and  German  troops  con- 
tinued unceasingly.  The  slight  gains  made  by  the  British  troops 
were  won  only  by  the  greatest  risk  and  daring,  for  the  whole 
plateau  between  Thiepval  and  Pozieres  (about  3,000  yards)  lay 
open  to  the  German  fire  from  the  former  place.  A great  part  of 
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it  could  be  reached  by  machine  guns,  while  German  batteries  at 
Courcelette  and  Grandcourt  commanded  the  ground  at  close 
range.  A network  of  German  trenches,  well  planned,  stretched 
in  almost  every  direction.  Flares  and  shell  fire  made  the  region 
as  bright  as  day  during  the  night,  and  it  was  only  by  rushing  a 
trench  from  saps  made  within  a few  feet  of  the  objectives  or  by 
breaking  into  a trench  and  bombing  along  it  that  the  British  were 
able  to  achieve  any  small  gains.  And  gains  were  made  on  this 
terrible  terrain  daily,  though  only  a few  yards  might  be  won,  and 
a dozen  or  more  prisoners  captured. 

The  British  attack  on  the  Germans  around  Guillemont,  which 
took  place  as  previously  noted  on  August  8,  1916,  was  at  first 
successful.  A section  of  the  troops  carried  some  trenches,  and 
then  pushing  on  gained  a useful  piece  of  ground  south  of  Guille- 
mont with  few  casualties.  Another  (the  left)  section  of  British 
troops  were  unable  to  proceed  farther  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness. Another  section,  owing  to  miscalculation,  swept  through 
the  German  trenches  straight  into  the  village  of  Guillemont, 
where  they  lost  their  direction  amid  the  ruins  and  confusion. 
Working  their  way  through  the  shattered  streets  they  proceeded 
to  dig  themselves  in  when  they  had  reached  the  far  northeast 
corner  of  the  place.  With  enemies  all  around  them,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  ruined  village  between  them  and  their  friends,  the 
adventure  could  have  but  one  conclusion.  A few  of  the  men 
succeeded  in  getting  back  to  the  British  lines,  but  the  remainder 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  II 

FURTHER  SUCCESSES  — FRENCH  CAPTURE 

MAUREPAS 

IN  the  morning  of  August  11,  1916,  after  the  usual  preparatoiy 
bombardment,  French  troops  carried  the  whole  of  the  third 
German  position  north  of  the  Somme  from  the  river  northeast  of 
Hardecourt — ^that  is  to  say,  on  a front  of  about  four  miles  and  to 
an  average  depth  of  about  a mile.  This  third  German  position 
consisted  of  three,  and  in  some  places  of  four,  lines  of  trenches 
strongly  defended  and  with  the  usual  trench  blockhouses.  The 
French  attacked  in  force  along  the  whole  front,  and  in  eighty 
minutes,  according  to  the  description  given  in  French  news- 
papers, carried  the  German  position  at  a small  cost  in  casualties 
compared  with  results.  The  Germans  fought  bravely  and  stub- 
bornly, but  the  French  artillery  did  such  effective  work  before 
the  advance  attack  that  in  the  hand-to-hand  conflicts  that  fol- 
lowed the  French  troops  readily  overcame  the  enemy.  A 
Bavarian  battalion  which  garrisoned  a blockhouse  on  Hill  109 
offered  such  a determined  resistance  that  when  the  victorious 
French  finally  entered  the  work  they  found  only  200  of  the 
garrison  alive. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  August  11,  1916,  French 
forces  north  of  the  Somme  took  several  German  trenches  by 
assault  and  established  their  new  line  on  the  saddle  to  the  north 
of  Maurepas  and  along  the  road  leading  from  the  village  to  Hem. 
A strongly  fortified  quarry  to  the  north  of  Hem  Wood  and  two 
small  woods  were  also  occupied  by  the  French  troops.  During 
the  course  of  the  action  in  this  district  they  took  150  unwounded 
prisoners  and  ten  machine  guns. 

British  air  squadrons  numbering  sixty-eight  machines  on 
August  12,  1916,  bombed  airship  sheds  at  Brussels  and  Namur, 
and  railway  sidings  and  stations  at  Mons,  Namur,  Busigny,  and 
Courtrai.  Of  the  British  machines  engaged  in  these  attacks,  all 
but  two  returned  safely.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
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the  British  forces  attacked  the  third  German  position  which 
extended  from  the  east  of  Hardecourt  to  the  Somme  east  of 
Buscourt.  On  this  front  of  about  four  miles  the  British  infantry 
carried  the  trench  and  works  of  the  Germans  to  a depth  of  from 
660  to  1,100  yards.  To  the  northwest  of  Pozieres  the  British 
gained  300  to  400  yards  on  a front  of  a mile,  and  also  captured 
trenches  on  the  plateau  northwest  of  Bazentin-le-Petit. 

The  French  continued  to  make  appreciable  gains  south  of  the 
Somme,  carrying  portions  of  trenches  and  taking  some  prisoners. 
The  new  British  front  to  the  west  of  Pozieres  was  repeatedly 
attacked  and  bombarded  by  the  Germans,  and  on  August  15, 1916, 
they  succeeded  in  recapturing  trenches  they  had  lost  two  days 
before.  But  they  were  unable  to  hold  their  gains  for  more  than 
a day,  when  the  British  drove  them  out  and  consolidated  the 
position. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  August  16,  1916,  German 
and  French  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Somme  engaged  in 
heavy  bombardments.  At  Verdun  the  German  lines  were  forced 
back  close  to  Fleury,  the  French  taking  enemy  trenches  and 
smashing  a counterattack  with  their  artillery. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  17,  1916,  there  was  hard  fighting 
along  the  whole  Somme  front  from  Pozieres  to  the  river.  The 
British  gained  ground  toward  Ginchy  and  Guillemont  and  took 
over  200  prisoners,  including  some  officers.  During  the  night  the 
Germans  delivered  repeated  attacks  against  the  positions  the 
British  had  captured,  but  only  in  one  instance  did  they  succeed 
in  winning  back  a little  ground. 

On  August  18, 1916,  the  British  continued  to  add  to  their  gains, 
advancing  on  a front  of  more  than  two  miles  for  a distance  of 
between  200  and  600  yards.  As  a result  of  these  operations 
carried  out  along  the  British  front  from  Thiepval  to  their  right, 
south  of  Guillemont,  a distance  of  eleven  miles,  was  the  gain  of 
the  ridge  southeast  of  Thiepval  commanding  the  village  and 
northern  slopes  of  the  high  ground  north  of  Pozieres.  The 
British  also  held  the  edge  of  High  Wood  and  half  a mile  of  cap- 
tured German  trenches  to  the  west  of  the  wood.  Advances  were 
also  made  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Guillemont,  where  the 
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British  occupied  the  railroad  station  and  quarry,  both  of  some 
considerable  military  importance.  As  a result  of  these  operations 
the  British  captured  sixteen. officers  and  780  of  other  ranks. 

German  gims  continued  to  shell  the  British  positions  through- 
out the  day  and  evening  of  August  18,  1916,  but  no  infantry 
attacks  were  attempted.  On  the  follovdng  day  after  a heavy 
bombardment  the  Germans  made  three  vigorous  bombing  attacks 
on  the  British  positions  at  High  Wood,  all  of  which  were  re- 
pulsed, though  the  Germans  succeeded  in  some  instances  in  gain- 
ing a foothold  for  a time  in  the  British  trenches.  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  British  successes  in  this  region  had  in  a week  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  trenches  which,  if  put  end  to  end,  would  reach 
for  a number  of  miles. 

On  August  24,  1916,  the  French  completed  the  capture  of 
Maurepas,  for  which  they  had  been  battling  for  nearly  two  weeks, 
after  seizing  the  trenches  to  the  south  of  the  village.  Maurepas 
was  of  great  military  importance,  for,  with  Guillemont  on  the 
British  front,  it  formed  advanced  works  of  the  stronghold  of 
Combles.  The  attack  was  launched  at  five  in  the  evening  on  a 
front  of  a mile  and  a quarter  from  north  of  Hardecourt  to  south- 
east of  Maurepas.  The  French  troops  captured  the  German  por- 
tion of  Maurepas  at  the  first  dash,  and  a little  later  the  strong 
intrenchments  made  by  the  Germans  to  cover  the  Maurepas- 
Combles  road  were  in  their  possession.  The  victory  was  won 
over  some  of  Germany’s  best  troops,  the  Fifth  Bavarian  Reserve 
Division  and  the  First  Division  of  the  Prussian  Guard  under 
Prince  Eitel  Frederick. 

On  the  same  day,  August  24,  1916,  the  British  troops  on  the 
north  of  the  Somme  attacked  the  German  positions  in  the 
Maurepas  region  and  carried  with  a rush  that  part  of  the  village 
still  held  by  the  Germans  and  the  adjoining  trenches,  taking  600 
prisoners  and  eighteen  guns.  South  of  the  village  the  Germans 
made  a violent  attack  on  the  British  position  at  Hill  121,  but 
owing  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  artillery  Which  mowed  them 
down  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  British  lines  at  any  point. 
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CHAPTER  III 

GERMAN  COUNTERATTACKS 

rpHROUGHOUT  the  week  the  Germans  attempted  repeatedly  to 
J-  retake  the  positions  that  had  been  won  from  them  by  the 
French  and  British  troops.  One  of  the  most  desperate  attacks 
made  was  against  the  British  positions  between  the  quarry  and 
Guillemont.  After  a heavy  preparatory  bombardment  the  Ger- 
mans launched  an  attack  that  took  them  to  the  edge  of  the  British 
trenches,  where  a desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  was  made  in 
which  the  Germans  fought  with  stubbornness  and  determination, 
but  were  finally  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

The  new  French  positions  gained  at  Maurepas  were  violently 
attacked  on  August  26,  1916,  but  the  French  artillery  wrought 
terrible  havoc  among  the  German  troops,  and  they  withdrew 
in  disorder.  In  two  days  the  French  took  over  350  prisoners 
in  this  sector. 

On  the  evening  of  August  26, 1916,  the  British  captured  several 
hundred  yards  of  German  trenches  north  of  Bazentin-le-Petit 
and  pushed  forward  some  distance  north  of  Ginchy. 

After  gaining  a trench  of  470  yards  south  of  Thiepval  and  tak- 
ing over  200  prisoners,  the  British  on  August  24,  1916,  joined  up 
with  the  French  forces  on  the  right,  where  important  progress 
was  made  around  Maurepas.  Continued  hard  fighting  on  the 
eastern  and  northern  edges  of  the  Delville  Wood  advanced  the 
British  lines  several  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of  the  Longue- 
ville-Flers  road.  These  operations  resulted  in  the  British  captur- 
ing eight  officers  and  about  200  of  other  ranks. 

West  of  Ginchy  two  German  companies  attacked  the  British 
trenches  and  were  driven  off  by  machine-gun  fire.  Bombardment 
of  British  positions  continued  during  the  night.  Two  aeroplane 
raids  carried  out  by  the  British  airmen  damaged  trains  on  the 
German  line  of  communications.  Important  military  points  were 
also  bombed  with  some  success,  but  in  encounters  with  German 
aircraft  the  British  lost  one  machine. 
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The  importance  of  the  Thiepval  sector  to  the  Germans  was 
demonstrated  in  their  constant  efforts  to  regain  the  positions 
there  that  had  been  captured  by  the  British.  A great  number  of 
guns  were  concentrated  by  the  Germans  in  this  sector.  The  bom- 
bardment which  preceded  the  attack  was  of  unusual  violence, 
but  owing  to  the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  men  from  Wiltshire  and 
Worcestershire,  who  defended  the  positions,  the  Germans  were 
unable  to  reach  the  trenches  and  withdrew  in  disorder.  Accord- 
ing to  an  eyewitness  of  this  attack,  the  first  wave  of  German  sol- 
diers advancing  to  attack  was  thrown  in  disorder  by  the  intense 
gunfire  from  the  British  positions.  A second  wave  of  men  started 
— swept  a little  farther  over  the  shell-torn  terrain  than  the  others 
had  done,  then  faltered,  broke  apart,  and  fell  back,  having  failed 
to  get  through  the  British  artillery  fire  or  even  to  approach  their 
trenches. 

In  the  area  around  Mouquet  Farm  and  in  the  trenches  south  of 
Thiepval  the  British  captured  during  the  day  one  German  officer 
and  sixty-six  of  other  ranks.  British  aircraft  displayed  great  V 
activity  in  this  sector,  dropping  five  tons  of  bombs  on  points  of 
military  importance  behind  the  enemy  lines.  One  hostile  machine 
was  brought  down,  while  two  British  machines  failed  to  return. 
South  of  the  Ancre  the  British  made  slight  advances,  capturing 
four  German  officers  and  fifty-five  of  other  ranks. 

A great  battle  developed  north  of  the  Somme  on  September  2, 

1916,  in  which  the  British  and  French  forces  took  thousands  of 
prisoners  and  captured  important  territory.  After  intense  artil- 
lery preparation  the  French  infantry  cooperating  with  British 
troops  attacked  the  German  positions  on  a front  of  about  three 
and  three-quarter  miles  between  the  region  north  of  Maurepas 
and  the  river.  The  strong  German  forces  engaged  were  unable 
to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Allied  troops.  The  villages  of 
Forest,  east  of  Maurepas,  and  Clery-sur-Somme  were  captured, 
as  well  as  all  the  German  trenches  along  the  route  from  Forest  to 
Combles  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  the  last  place.  The  Germans 
launched  with  heavy  forces  a counterattack  against  the  con- 
quered positions,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
French  batteries.  The  French  official  reports  gave  the  number 
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of  unwounded  prisoners  captured  in  this  battle  as  exceeding 
2,000,  and  the  booty  taken  included  twelve  guns  and  fifty 
machine  guns.  German  aircraft  which  engaged  British  flyers 
during  the  progress  of  the  battle  were  driven  off  with  a loss  of 
three  machines  destroyed  and  four  badly  injured.  The  British 
lost  three. 

Fighting  on  the  Somme  and  Ancre  was  continued  with  in- 
creased severity  on  September  3,  1916.  The  Germans  stubbornly 
contested  the  British  advance,  but  were  unable  to  gain  any 
material  advantage  except  at  Ginchy,  occupied  by  the  British, 
who  were  driven  out  of  all  but  a small  portion  of  the  place.  As 
an  offset  to  this  loss  the  British  troops  captured  the  strongly 
fortified  village  of  Guillemont  and  the  German  defenses  on  a 
front  of  one  and  two-third  miles  to  an  average  depth  of  about 
800  yards.  The  British  took  during  this  battle  over  800  prisoners. 

The  new  French  positions  to  the  north  of  Combles  were 
violently  attacked  on  this  same  date,  but  the  German  effort  was 
broken  by  the  machine-gun  and  artillery  barrage.  The  French 
captured  over  500  prisoners  and  ten  machine  guns. 

South  of  the  Somme,  on  a front  of  about  twelve  miles,  the 
French  troops  attacked  enemy  organizations  from  Barleux  to  the 
region  south  of  Chaulnes  and  were  entirely  successful  in  gaining 
their  objectives. 

Southwest  of  Barleux  the  French  infantry  in  a single  push 
carried  three  successive  German  lines  and  advanced  over  a mile, 
which  brought  them  to  the  outskirts  of  Berny  and  Deniecourt. 
To  the  south,  by  a well-planned  enveloping  movement,  the  village 
of  Soyecourt  was  carried,  and  here  a whole  Prussian  battalion 
was  cut  off  and  surrendered  after  a short  resistance.  South  of 
Vermandovillers,  where  the  Germans  occupied  a portion  of  the 
village,  the  French  launched  an  attack  on  the  German  front  in 
the  afternoon,  but  it  was  night  before  they  could  break  through 
north  of  Chilly.  The  French  pushed  on  through  the  breach, 
forcing  the  Germans  to  retire  to  their  second  line,  leaving  1,200 
prisoners,  guns  and  machine  guns  in  French  hands.  Desperate 
attempts  were  made  by  the  German  General  von  Hein  to  recover 
the  lost  ground.  Before  the  French  had  time  to  consolidate  their 
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positions  he  launched  six  counterattacks,  all  of  which  failed 
under  the  French  barrage  of  fire.  On  September  4,  1916,  the 
French  made  2,700  prisoners  between  Barleux  and  Chilly. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OPERATIONS  AT  VERDUN  — BRITISH  VIC- 
TORIES IN  THE  SOMME 

The  intense  activity  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Somme  region 
in  August  and  during  the  first  week  in  September,  1916, 
exceeded  in  interest  the  happenings  around  Verdun.  While  only 
one  building  in  the  town  remained  uninjured  by  the  shells  which 
the  Germans  poured  into  it  daily,  the  French,  to  whom  the 
initiative  had  passed,  continued  to  harry  the  enemy  daily  along 
the  Thiaumont-Vaux  front.  Their  "nibbling”  process  went  on 
unceasingly,  seizing  some  hundred  yards  of  trenches,  or  taking 
batches  of  200  or  300  prisoners  with  such  frequency  as  to  produce 
a decidedly  depressing  effect  on  the  German  commanders  and  on 
their  troops,  who  in  this  sector  represented  the  pick  of  the  Ger- 
man army. 

On  September  6,  1916,  a signal  success  was  won  by  the 
French  at  Verdun  when  they  carried  the  German  line  on  the 
Vaux-Chapitre  Wood-Le  Chenois  front  to  a length  of  1,000  yards, 
taking  250  prisoners  and  ten  guns. 

In  the  second  week  of  September,  1916,  the  French  and  British 
forces  made  important  gains  in  the  Somme  region.  On  Septem- 
ber 9,  1916,  British  forces  advancing  on  a front  of  6,000  yards 
occupied  Falfemont  Fann,  Leuze  Wood,  Guillem ont,  and  Ginchy, 
the  area  gained  being  more  than  four  square  miles.  The  bravery 
displayed  by  the  Irish  troops  from  Connaught,  Leinster,  and 
Munster  in  connection  with  the  capture  of  Guillemont  was  espe- 
cially commended  by  headquarters.  The  same  troops  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  capture  of  Ginchy,  a village  only  in  name, 
for  shell  fire  had  reduced  it  to  mere  heaps  of  rubble  and  dust. 
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In  an  assault  on  the  French  front  September  9,  1916,  between 
Belloy-en-Santerre  and  Barleux  the  Germans  by  using  jets  of 
flame  obtained  a temporary -footing  in  the  French  trenches,  but 
were  driven  out  by  a vigorous  counterattack  with  the  loss  of  four 
machine  guns.  On  the  night  of  September  11,  1916,  French 
forces  north  of  the  Somme  took  the  offensive  and  drove  a broad 
wedge  right  in  between  the  powerfully  defended  German  posi- 
tions of  Combles  on  the  north  and  Peronne  to  the  south.  Con- 
tinuing their  advance  on  the  following  day,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  they  earried  the  German  first  line  and,  taking  Hill  145  by 
the  way,  pressed  on  to  the  Bapaume  road  south  of  Rancourt,  and 
held  it  as  far  south  as  Bouchavesnes  village  which  was  captured 
by  a brilliant  dash  early  in  the  evening.  On  September  13,  1916, 
the  French  again  advanced,  carrying  several  positions  and  oc- 
cupying in  this  region  the  German  third  line.  They  also  captured 
a trench  system  south  of  Combles.  In  the  two  days’  fighting 
2,300  German  prisoners  were  captured. 

On  the  night  of  Thursday,  September  13,  1916,  the  British 
forces  won  German  trenches  to  the  southeast  of  Thiepval  and  a 
heavily  fortified  place  known  as  Wunderwerk.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  a series  of  brilliant  victories  won  by  the  British  troops 
which  had  not  been  surpassed  during  the  entire  fighting  in  the 
Somme  area.  At  6 a.  m.  on  September  15,  1916,  the  British 
attacked  on  a front  of  about  six  miles,  extending  from  Bouleaux 
Wood  east  of  Guillemont  to  the  north  of  the  Albert-Bapaume 
road.  A tremendous  bombardment  of  the  enemy  positions  con- 
tinued for  twenty  minutes  before  the  infantry  advanced  to  attack. 
The  Germans  were  believed  to  have  1,000  guns  concentrated  in 
this  sector  which  had  been  shelling  the  British  positions  for 
several  days,  but  during  this  battle  for  some  reason,  perhaps 
lack  of  ammunition,  they  played  an  unimportant  part,  and  were 
far  outclassed  by  the  British  artillery. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  ‘^TANKS’’  — BRITISH  CAPTURE 
MARTINPUICH 

TT  was  in  this  battle  that  the  British  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced  a new  type  of  armored  cars  which  proved  veritable 
fortresses  on  wheels,  and  came  to  be  popularly  knovm  as  “tanks.” 
These  destructive  engines  of  warfare  were  from  twenty  to  foi*ty 
feet  long  and  were  painted  a dull  drab,  or  some  unassuming  color 
calculated  to  blend  with  the  tones  of  the  landscape.  In  a dim 
light  they  suggested  the  giant  slugs  of  a prehistoric  age.  Sliding 
along  the  ground  on  caterpillar  wheels,  with  armored  cheeks  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  above  which  guns  stuck  out  like  the  stalked 
eyes  of  land  crabs,  their  first  appearance  in  this  sector  may  well 
have  created  consternation  among  the  German  troops  who  saw 
them  for  the  first  time.  There  was  something  uncanny  about 
these  steel-scaled  monsters  that  slid  over  the  ground  as  it  were 
on  their  stomachs,  balanced  by  a flimsy  tail  supported  on  two 
wheels.  Weighing  many  tons,  when  the  “tank”  came  to  an 
obstacle,  such  as  a house  or  wall,  it  rammed  the  obstruction  with 
its  full  weight,  and  then  climbing  over  the  debris  lumbered  on  its 
way.  Through  vast  craters  and  muddy  shell  holes  and  over 
trenches  the  monsters  waddled  along,  scattering  death  and 
destruction  as  they  advanced.  The  German  soldiers,  after  the 
first  consternation  caused  by  the  appearance  of  these  war  engines 
in  the  field,  bravely  attacked  them ; swarming  over  the  sides  of 
the  “tanks”  and  seeking  to  batter  in  the  steel  scales  and  armored 
plates  and  to  silence  the  guns  that  spouted  fire  from  the  head, 
but  the  daring  efforts  were  useless  and  caused  many  casualties. 
Machine-gun  Are  was  also  ineffectual.  They  could  only  be  dis- 
abled by  a direct  hit  from  a large  gun.  It  is  said  that  the  Ger- 
mans voiced  their  disgust  for  this  kind  of  warfare,  and  pro- 
tested that  the  British  were  not  fighting  fair ! 

At  first  the  Germans  thought  they  could  rush  a “tank”  as  they 
would  a fort,  and  lost  heavily  in  such  futile  attacks ; they  could 
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make  no  impression  on  the  steel  “hide”  of  the  monsters.  Once 
astride  a trench,  the  guns  of  the  tank  could  rake  right  and  left, 
mov/ing  down  the  defenders  whose  volleys  pattered  harmlessly 
on  the  steel  plates  of  the  war  engine. 

A young  Australian  who  served  in  one  of  these  new  war 
machines  described  “tanksickness”  as  being  as  bad  as  seasick- 
ness until  you  became  accustomed  to  the  constant  plunges  and 
lurchings  as  the  “tank”  encountered  obstacles  on  its  way.  The 
Australian  noted  down  his  impressions  while  cruising  around 
the  German  lines  in  a “tank.”  A few  quotations  from  his  diary 
may  be  of  interest: 

“Peppering  begun  at  once.  Thought  old  thing  was  going  to  be 
drowned  in  a shower  of  bullets.  Germans  dashed  up  from  all 
sides.  We  tired  at  them  point-blank.  The  survivors  had  another 
try.  More  of  them  went  down.  ...  A rain  of  bullets  resumed. 
It  was  like  as  if  hundreds  of  rivets  were  being  hammered  into 
the  hide  of  the  ‘tank.’  We  rushed  through.  . . . Got  right  across 
a trench.  Made  the  sparks  fly.  Went  along  parapet,  routing  out 
Germans  everyw'here.  Tried  to  run,  but  couldn’t  keep  it  up 
under  our  fire.  Threw  up  the  sponge  and  surrendered  in 
batches.” 

“One  can  hardly  imagine  any  spectacle  more  terrifying,”  said 
an  eyewitness,  “than  these  monsters  must  have  presented  to 
German  eyes  when,  after  a hurricane  bombardment,  through  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  bursting  shells,  the  great  shapes  came  lumber- 
ing forward  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn.  The  enemy  evidently 
had  no  hint  of  what  they  were.  They  emptied  their  rifles  at 
them,  and  the  things  came  rolling  on.  They  turned  on  their 
machine  guns,  and  the  bullets  only  struck  sparks  from  the  great 
beasts’  awful  sides.  In  several  places  they  sat  themselves  com- 
placently astride  of  the  trench,  and  swept  it  in  both  directions 
and  all  the  ground  beyond  with  their  machine  guns.  Against 
strong  points  they  were  invaluable,  because  they  could  thrust 
themselves,  secure  in  the  toughness  of  their  hide,  in  close  quar- 
ters where  unprotected  infantry  could  never  get.  In  woods  they 
trampled  their  way  through  the  undergrowth  and  climbed  over 
or  broke  down  barricades,  contemptuous  of  the  machine  guns 
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and  rifle  fire  ’whick » made  ^ tb.es ^approach  of  unarmored  men 
impossible.”  > s ; > 

During  this  advance  the  British  penetrated  the  third  German 
line,  which  was  shattered  at  all  points.  Three  new  villages — 
Flers,  Martinpuich,  and  Courcelette — fell  into  British  hands  and 
more  than  twenty  miles  of  German  trenches  were  taken.  Over 
100  officers  and  4,000  other  ranks  were  captured  by  the  British. 

Martinpuich,  which  was  known  to  be  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Germans,  was  the  first  trench  to  be  carried  by  the  British  troops 
almost  without  a check.  Beyond  this  was  a series  of  other 
trenches  and  fortified  positions  in  shell  holes  and  the  like.  And 
here  the  “tanks”  did  effective  service,  their  appearance  creating 
consternation  among  the  German  troops,  whose  gunfire  was 
powerless  to  injure  or  to  impede  the  triumphal  progress  of  these 
ungainly  forts  on  wheels.  In  one  instance  a German  battalion 
commander  surrendered  to  a “tank”  and  was  taken  on  board  as 
a passenger.  Up  to  the  outskirts  of  Martinpuich  there  was  stiff 
fighting  and  the  village  itself  bristled  with  machine  guns.  The 
Germans  stubbornly  and  bravely  contested  the  British  advance 
through  the  ruins.  The  British  troops,  however,  continued  to 
push  forward  almost  yard  by  yard  until  the  whole  place  was  in 
their  hands,  and  they  had  dug  themselves  in  in  a line  on  the 
farthest  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  the  village. 

Before  the  hour  set  for  the  advance  the  British  troops  who 
took  Courcelette  were  strongly  attacked  by  the  Germans  on  the 
front  just  north  of  the  Bapaume  road.  The  British  front-line 
trench  was  broken  by  the  attack,  and  hard  fighting  was  in 
progress  when  the  hour  set  for  the  British  advance  arrived. 
Then  from  support  lines  and  other  positions  to  the  rear  of  the 
trench  the  Geraians  had  entered  the  British  troops  swept  for- 
ward. The  GeiTnans  were  overwhelmed  as  the  waves  of  khaki- 
clad,  cheering  men  rushed  forward  and  over  them  and  out  beyond 
the  objective  points  as  originally  planned.  In  front  of  Cour- 
celette there  were  formidable  German  positions ; two  trenches  in 
particular  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  against  which 
the  British  troops  for  a time  hurled  themselves  in  vain.  Twice 
the  British  troops  were  driven  back,  but  the  third  assault  was 
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entirely  successful,  ; Rritish  .troops  sweepingr  oVer  the  two 
trenches  and  into  the  outskirts  of  Courcelette.  By  8.10  o’clock 
the  British  forces  had  worked  clear  through  the  village  ruins 
and  had  carried  two  especially  strong  positions  on  the  farther 
side,  a quarry  on  the  north  and  a cemetery  on  the  northeast  of 
the  village. 

In  the  High  Wood  area,  to  the  right  of  the  two  attacks  de- 
scribed, the  Germans  had  converted  a large  mine  crater  into  a 
fortress  of  formidable  strength,  for  from  this  position  they 
could  sweep  the  entire  wood  with  machine  guns  so  placed  that 
the  British  were  powerless  to  reach  them.  The  “tanks”  were  of 
great  efficiency  in  reducing  this  strong  point  on  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  wood.  The  British  troops  fighting  every  yard  of 
the  way,  slowly  encircled  the  wood,  which  was  still  full  of  cun- 
ningly hidden  machine  guns,  and  then  went  steadily  through 
it.  This  wood,  which  was  described  as  a horrible  place,  with 
its  heaps  of  dead  and  shattered  defenses,  was  effectually  cleaned 
out  by  the  British  and  occupied  by  them,  and  a line  was  estab- 
lished due  north  of  the  farthest  extremity  for  about  1,000 
yards. 

Flers  was  captured  by  the  British  by  successive  pushes  in 
which  the  “tanks”  again  demonstrated  their  value.  Leading  the 
way,  these  monsters  waddled  through  the  village,  shattering 
barricades,  crushing  their  way  through  masonry  and  creating 
general  alarm  among  the  German  troops,  who  saw  these  formi- 
dable war  engines  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  capture  of  Courcelette,  Flers,  and  Martinpuich  the 
British  air  service  successfully  cooperated  with  the  movements 
of  the  artillery  and  infantry.  During  the  day,  September  15, 
1916,  thirteen  German  aeroplanes  and  kite  balloons  were  de- 
stroyed, and  nine  others  were  driven  down  in  a damaged  con- 
dition. The  British  reported  that  four  of  their  machines  were 
lost. 

On  the  following  day,  September  16,  1916,  the  Germans 
attacked  the  British  positions  around  Flers  and  along  the  Les 
Boeufs  road,  and  were  beaten  off.  The  British  line  which  had 
been  held  and  lived  in  for  a day  was  now  little  more  than  a series 
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of  shell  holes  linked  by  a shallow  trench.  Though  “the  air  was 
stiff  with  bullets”  as  an  officer  described  it,  the  British  troops 
climbed  out  of  their  shattered  position  and  pushing  on  took 
possession  of  a more  satisfactory  trench  ahead,  where  they 
consolidated  and  sat  down.  This  last  small  advance  cost  the 
British  more  casualties  than  all  the  other  operations  during  the 
two  days’  fighting. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CAPTURE  OF  COMBLES — AIR  RAIDS 

Meanwhile  the  Allied  troops — the  French  on  the  south, 
the  British  on  the  north — made  steady  progress  in  hemming 
in  Combles.  The  French  increased  their  gains  by  storming  Le 
Priez  Farm  and  against  severe  attacks  held  their  gains  north  and 
south  of  Bouchavesnes.  In  another  dashing  attack  they  took  by 
assault  a group  of  German  trenches  south  of  Rancourt,  some 
of  their  troops  pushing  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  village.  South 
of  the  Somme  they  advanced  east  of  Deniecourt  and  northeast 
of  Berny,  taking  several  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  machine 
guns.  The  closing-in  process  around  Combles  went  steadily 
forward. 

In  the  evening  of  September  17,  1916,  the  British  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Courcelette  extended  their  gains  on  a front  of 
1,000  yards,  captured  a strong  fortification  known  as  the 
Danube  Trench  on  a mile  front,  and  also  the  strongly  defended 
work  at  Mouquet  Farm  which  had  been  fought  over  for  several 
weeks.  On  the  same  date  the  French  made  a spirited  attack 
south  of  the  Somme,  wresting  from  the  Germans  what  portions 
they  still  held  of  the  villages  of  Vermandovillers  and  Berny,  the 
ground  between  the  two,  and  also  between  Berny  and  Deniecourt, 
breaking  up  all  counterattacks  and  taking  700  prisoners. 

On  September  18,  1916,  the  British  on  the  Somme  front  con- 
tinued to  add  to  their  gains  of  the  previous  days.  Northwest  of 
Combles  they  captured  a strongly  fortified  German  work  and. 
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beating  off  numerous  counterattacks  north  of  Flers,  took  six 
howitzers,  two  field  guns  and  lighter  pieces,  as  well  as  some 
prisoners.  South  of  this  the  British  took  another  section  of 
German  trenches,  and  by  a counterattack  won  back  trenches  to 
the  east  beyond  Mouquet  Farm  which  they  had  lost  on  previous 
days. 

On  the  same  date  the  French  took  the  village  of  Deniecourt, 
making  the  third  village  captured  by  them  in  two  days.  During 
these  operations  over  1,600  prisoners  were  taken,  including 
twenty-five  officers. 

Owing  to  the  weather  conditions,  little  progress  was  made  by 
the  Allied  forces  on  September  19,  1916.  Raids  were  successful, 
however,  on  enemy  trenches  northeast  of  Bethune,  and  the 
Fren-oh  made  some  advance  and  took  prisoners  east  of  Berny. 
The  Germans  made  five  spirited  attacks  against  the  French 
front  in  Champagne  where  the  Russian  detachments  were  posted, 
all  of  which  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  by  the  guns  and 
machine  guns.  From  9 in  the  morning  until  nightfall  of  the 
following  day  the  Germans  continued  their  assaults  on  the 
French  lines,  but  only  here  and  there  did  they  make  even  tem- 
porary progress. 

On  Thursday,  September  21,  1916,  the  British  line  in  the  west 
was  again  advanced.  A section  of  the  German  front  about  a 
mile  long  was  attacked  between  Martinpuich  and  Flers.  Two 
lines  of  German  trenches  were  captured  in  this  push.  Mean- 
while the  French  continued  to  develop  their  hemming  in  of 
Combles,  nibbling  their  way  forward,  taking  prisoners  and  guns, 
a slow  but  determined  advance  that  the  Germans  could  not 
restrain. 

British  guns  displayed  great  activity  on  Friday,  September  22, 
1916,  when  they  destroyed  ten  hostile  gun  pits,  damaged  severely 
fourteen  others,  and  blew  up  five  ammunition  pits.  About  the 
same  time  fifty  aeroplanes  raided  an  important  railroad  junction, 
destroyed  several  ammunition  trains,  and  caused  violent  explo- 
sions and  confiagrations. 

September  25,  1916,  was  a notable  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Allied  advance  in  the  west,  when  French  and  British  forces 
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again  assumed  the  offensive.  The  German  positions  were 
stormed  on  a front  of  about  six  miles  between  Combles  and 
Martinpuich  to  a depth  of  more  than  a mile.  The  strongly  forti- 
fied villages  of  Les  Boeufs  and  Morval  with  several  lines  of 
trenches  were  captured.  Morval,  standing  on  a height  north  of 
Combles,  with  its  subterranean  quarries  and  maze  of  wire 
entanglements,  constituted  a formidable  citadel  of  defense.  By 
the  capture  of  these  villages  German  communication  with 
Combles  was  cut  off.  The  British  took  a large  number  of  pris- 
oners and  immense  quantities  of  war  material. 

About  noon  of  the  same  date  the  French  attacked  the  German 
positions  between  Combles  and  Rancourt  and  the  defenses  from 
the  latter  village  to  the  Somme.  Rancourt  was  taken  after  a 
sharp  struggle,  and  the  French  lines  were  advanced  to  the  north- 
east of  Combles  as  far  as  the  southern  outskii’ts  of  Fregicourt. 
East  of  the  Bethune  road  the  French  positions  were  extended 
for  half  a mile,  while  farther  south  several  systems  of  German 
trenches  were  captured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cabal  du  Nord. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Allied  offensive  the  French  and 
British  continued  their  successful  advance.  Combles,  which  the 
Allied  troops  had  been  closing  in  on  for  some  days,  was  captured. 
Here  an  enormous  quantity  of  booty,  munitions,  and  supplies 
which  the  Germans  had  stored  away  in  the  subterranean  regions 
of  the  place  fell  to  the  victors. 

The  subsequent  capture  of  Gueudecourt  by  the  French  and 
British  forces  completed  the  notable  advance  of  the  Allies  on 
September  25,  1916.  They  were  now  in  possession  of  the  ridge 
that  dominates  the  valley  of  Bapaume,  having  cleared  a stretch 
of  ground  on  the  far  side  of  the  crest  to  a distance  of  half  a mile. 
In  the  night  of  September  26,  1916,  the  British  troops  captured 
Thiepval  and  the  strongly  fortified  ridge  east  of  it,  which  in- 
cluded an  important  stronghold,  the  Zollern  Redoubt.  The 
British  reported  the  capture  of  over  1,500  prisoners  during  the 
two  days’  fighting. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

BRITISH  CAPTURE  EAUCOURT  L’ABBAYE- 
REGIN A TRENCH 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1916,  marked  the  close  of  the  third  month  of 
Allied  fighting  in  the  Somme  region.  Since  September  15, 
1916,  seven  new  German  divisions  were  brought  against  the 
British  and  five  against  the  French.  According  to  reports  from 
British  headquarters  in  France,  the  British  troops  had  engaged 
thirty-eight  German  divisions,  of  which  twenty-nine  had  been 
forced  to  withdraw  in  a broken  and  exhausted  state.  During  the 
three  months’  campaign  the  Allied  forces  captured  over  60,000 
German  prisoners,  of  which  number  the  British  claimed  to  have 
taken  26,735.  Besides  other  war  material  the  Allies  recovered 
from  the  Somme  battle  fields  29  heavy  guns  and  howitzers,  92 
field  guns  and  howitzers,  103  trench  artillery  pieces,  and  397 
machine  guns. 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  1,  1916,  the  British  troops  as- 
saulted the  double-trench  system  of  the  main  German  third  line 
over  a front  of  about  3,000  yards  from  beyond  Le  Sars  to  a point 
1,000  yards  or  so  east  of  Eaucourt  I’Abbaye.  The  British  troops 
in  the  center,  directly  in  front  of  Eaucourt  I’Abbaye,  were  held 
up  by  the  complicated  defenses  there,  but  the  troops  on  the  right, 
carrying  everything  before  them,  swept  over  the  main  lines  of 
trench  east  of  the  place  until  well  beyond  it  they  occupied  posi- 
tions on  the  north,  which  they  held  against  all  German  assaults. 
The  center  was  meanwhile  reenforced  by  the  arrival  of  “tanks,” 
which  accomplished  useful  work  in  clearing  the  trenches;  these 
were  then  occupied  by  the  British  troops.  On  October  2,  1916, 
German  forces  succeeded  in  pressing  through  a gap  in  the  British 
line,  and  again  occupied  trenches  before  the  village,  while 
British  continued  to  hold  their  positions  on  the  farther  side,  some 
of  which  were  a thousand  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The 
following  day  the  British  heavily  bombarded  Eaucourt  I’Abbaye 
and  drew  the  cordon  tighter  around  it.  October  4,  1916,  they 
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assumed  the  offensive,  and  driving  the  Germans  out  of  their 
trenches,  filled  up.  the  gap  and  entered  the  town.  Eaucourt 
I’Abbaye,  with  its  old  monastic  buildings  furnished  with  im- 
mense cellars,  crypts  and  vaults,  offered  admirable  conditions 
for  prolonged  defense.  More  important  than  the  occupation  of 
this  place  was  the  capture  by  the  British  of  the  positions  around 
it  with  over  3,000  yards  of  the  long-prepared  German  third  line. 
These  gains  were  won  by  the  British  troops  at  considerable  cost 
in  casualties,  while  the  Germans  also  lost  heavily. 

The  important  part  played  by  the  “tanks”  in  this  successful 
operation  is  worthy  of  record.  One  of  these  machines  becoming 
disabled,  continued  for  some  time  to  operate  as  a stationary 
fortress.  Later  the  “tank”  became  untenable  and  the  crew  were 
forced  to  abandon  it.  While  this  was  being  done  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  “tank”  was  somewhat  severely  wounded  so  that  he 
could  not  proceed.  Two  unwounded  members  of  the  crew  re- 
fused to  leave  the  wounded  officer,  and  for  more  than  two  days 
they  stayed  with  him  in  a shell  hole  between  the  lines.  While 
hiding  in  this  dangerous  position  the  wounded  officer  was  again 
struck  by  a bullet,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  him  away 
until  the  British  captured  the  positions  around  the  town. 

There  was  intermittent  shelling  of  the  British  front  south  of 
the  Ancre  during  the  night  of  October  4,  1916.  A successful  raid 
was  carried  out  by  a London  territorial  battalion  in  the  Vimy 
area  on  the  following  day,  and  an  assault  on  the  British  trenches 
east  of  St.  Eloi  was  repulsed.  October  6,  1916,  was  unmarked 
by  any  important  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  .belligerents.  The 
Germans  continued  to  shell  heavily  the  British  front  south  of  the 
Ancre.  Three  British  raiding  parties  succeeded  in  penetrating 
German  trenches  in  the  Loos  area  and  south  of  Arras. 

An  important  success  was  won  by  the  British  on  the  following 
day,  October  7,  1916,  when  Le  Sars — ^their  twenty-second  village 
— was  captured.  The  Germans  evidently  anticipated  the  attack, 
for  they  had  massed  a large  number  of  troops  on  a short  front. 
The  town  itself  was  held  by  the  Fourth  Ersa,tz  Division,  and  the 
ground  behind  Eaucourt  I’Abbaye  by  a Bavarian  division.  The 
place,  though  strongly  fortified,  did  not  offer  the  resistance  that 
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the  British  troops  expected.  Their  first  forward  sweep  carried 
them  to  a sunken  road  that  ran  across  the  village  at  about  its 
middle,  and  a second  rush  after  the  barrage  had  lifted  brought 
them  through  the  rest  of  the  place  and  about  500  yards  beyond 
on  the  Bapaume  road.  In  Le  Sars  itself  six  officers  and  between 
300  and  400  other  ranks  were  made  prisoners  by  the  British. 
The  Bavarians  between  Le  Sars  and  Eaucourt  fought  with  stub- 
born valor  and  gave  the  British  troops  plenty  of  hard  work. 
Owing  to  the  complication  of  fortified  positions,  trenches,  and 
sunken  roads,  the  ground  in  this  section  of  the  fighting  area 
presented  many  difficulties.  To  the  northeast  of  Eaucourt  the 
determined  pressure  of  the  British  troops  caused  the  Bavarian 
resistance  to  crumble  and  the  victors  swept  on  and  out  along  the 
road  to  Le  Barque.  At  other  points  the  British  pierced  the  Ger- 
man lines  and  occupied  positions  midway  between  Eaucourt  and 
the  Butte  de  Warlen court.  To  the  left,  a mile  or  so  back,  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Mouquin  Farm  region,  the  British  troops 
pushed  forward  in  the  direction  of  Pys  and  Miraumont,  and  all 
that  part  of  Regina  Trench  over  which  there  had  been  much 
stiff  fighting  was  held  by  them.  German  troops  had  recovered  a 
small  portion  of  the  front-line  trenches  they  had  lost  to  the  north 
of  Les  Boeufs.  In  this  sector  on  the  night  of  October  7,  1916, 
the  British  guns  Shattered  two  attempted  counterattacks  and 
gathered  in  three  officers,  170  men,  and  three  machine  guns.  To 
the  north  of  the  Somme  the  French  infantry  cooperating  with 
the  British  army  attacked  from  the  front  of  Morval-Boucha- 
vesnes  and  carried  their  line  over  1,300  yards  northeast  of 
Morval.  During  this  advance  over  400  prisoners,  including  ten 
officers,  were  captured,  and  also  fifteen  machine  guns.  Large 
gatherings  of  German  troops  repoi-ted  north  of  Saillisel  were 
caught  by  the  concentrated  fire  from  the  French  batteries. 

In  the  region  of  Gueudecourt  the  British  advanced  their  lines 
and  beat  off  a furious  attack  made  on  the  Schwaben  Redoubt 
north  of  Thiepval  on  October  8,  1916.  This  repulse  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  followed  by  the  British  troops  winning  some  ground 
north  of  the  Courcelette-Warlencourt  road.  In  two  days  they 
took  prisoner  thirteen  officers  and  866  of  other  ranks. 
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The  British  continued  their  daily  policy  of  making  raids  on  the 
German  trenches.  Several  were  carried  out  on  October  10,  1916, 
in  the  Neuville-St,  Vaast  and  Loos  regions,  where  trenches  were 
invaded,  three  machine-gun  emplacements  destroyed,  and  a large 
number  of  prisoners  taken.  On  the  same  date  there  was  in- 
tense artillery  activity  on  the  Somme  between  the  French  and 
Germans.  The  French  fought  six  air  fights  and  bombed  the  St. 
Vaast  Wood.  To  the  south  of  the  river  the  French  troops  took 
the  offensive  and  attacked  on  a front  of  over  thi’ee  miles  between 
Bemy-en-Santerre  and  Chaulnes.  Here  the  French  infantry  by 
vigorous  fighting  captured  the  enemy  position  and  certain  points 
beyond  it.  They  also  captured  the  town  of  Bovent,  and  occupied 
the  northern  and  western  outskirts  of  Ablaincouid  and  most  of 
the  woods  of  Chaulnes.  During  this  offensive  more  than  1,250 
Germans  were  taken. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

CONTINUED  ALLIED  ADVANCE 

UNCEASING  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  on  October 
11,  1916,  showed  that  the  recent  successes  of  the  Allies  had 
by  no  means  dampened  their  ardor  or  impaired  their  morale.  All 
day  long  they  shelled  the  British  front  south  of  the  Ancre,  espe- 
cially north  of  Courcelette.  Here  the  Gennans  attempted  an 
attack,  but  were  caught  on  their  own  parapets  and  stopped  by  the 
British  barrage.  Two  German  battery  positions  were  destroyed 
here  by  bombing  from  aeroplanes.  Two  British  aircraft  engaged 
seven  hostile  machines,  one  of  which  was  destroyed  and  two 
others  were  severely  damaged.  Behind  the  German  front  British 
aeroplanes  bombed  railway  stations,  trains,  and  billets,  losing 
during  these  air  fights  four  machines. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  date,  October  11,  1916,  the  British 
troops  by  a determined  push  gained  1,000  yards  between  Les 
Boeufs  and  Le  Transloy,  having  gained  all  the  territory  they  set 
out  to  win.  The  advance,  which  was  won  at  a comparatively 
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small  cost,  brought  the  British  lines  within  500  yards  of  one  of 
the  few  conspicuous  landmarks  in  this  desolate  region — a ceme- 
tery about  half  a mile  from  Le  Transloy. 

The  English  continued  to  make  night  raids  on  the  German 
trenches.  Five  such  raids  undertaken  October  11-12,  1916,  in  the 
Messines,  Bois  Grenier,  and  Haisnes  areas  were  all  successful; 
heavy  casualties  were  inflicted  on  the  Gennans  and  a number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  During  the  day  of  October  12,  1916,  the 
British  attacked  the  low  heights  between  their  front  trenches  and 
the  Bapaume-Peronne  road,  where  they  gained  ground  and  made 
captures.  On  this  date  the  French  infantry  north  of  the  Somme 
made  progress  to  the  west  of  Sailly-Saillisel.  South  of  the 
Somme  French  forces  took  the  offensive  on  October  14,  1916, 
delivering  an  attack  west  of  Belloy-en-Santerre,  by  which  they 
gained  possession  of  the  flrst  German  line  on  a front  of  about  a 
mile  and  a quarter.  By  another  attack  they  captured  the  village 
of  Genermont  and  the  sugar  reflnery  to  the  northeast  of  Ablain- 
court.  In  these  two  attacks  nearly  1,000  prisoners  were  taken, 
including  seventeen  officers. 

On  the  same  date  British  forces  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Stuff  Redoubt  and  Schwaben  Redoubt  cleared  two  lines  of  Ger- 
man communication  trenches  for  a distance  of  nearly  200  yards. 
During  these  operations,  which  were  carried  out  by  a single 
company,  the  British  took  two  officers  and  303  of  other  ranks.  In 
the  evening  the  British  advanced  their  lines  northeast  of  Gueude- 
court  and  made  further  captures  of  men  and  material. 

On  Sunday,  October  15, 1916,  south  of  the  Somme,  the  Germans 
made  desperate  attempts  to  regain  the  trenches  they  had  lost  to 
the  French  southeast  of  Belloy-en-Santerre,  but  the  attacks  were 
shattered  by  the  French  artillery. 

French  assaults  by  the  German  troops  were  repulsed  on  the 
following  day  when  the  French  carried  a wood  between  Gener- 
mont and  Ablaincourt,  taking  prisoner  four  officers  and  110  of 
other  ranks,  as  well  as  a number  of  machine  guns.  The  German 
aircraft  were  especially  active  on  this  day  and  the  French  fought 
seven  engagements.  In  the  Lassigny  sector  a German  machine 
hit  by  French  guns  fell  in  flames  behind  its  own  lines. 
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HAIG  AND  JOFFRE  • “BLUE  DEVILS”  IN  THE  VOSGES 
INCENTIVES  TO  MUNITIONS  WORKERS 
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I A French  sentry  wearing  a gas  mask  is  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  an  underground  I 

I position.  The  new  gas  masks  are  thoroughly  effective  and  more  than  ever  necessary  = 
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General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  (left),  commanding  the  British  armies  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  General  Joffre,  supreme  commander 
of  the  French  armies.  In  December,  1916,  Joffre  was  made  a Marshal  of  France 


m underj'round  gallery  of  Fort  Vaux,  an  important  military  position  on  the  Verdun  battle  front  which  was  recaptured 
from  the  Germans  on  October  24,  1016,  a French  surgeon  is  visiting  the  wounded 


The  effects  of  the  terrific  artillery  fire  of  the  French  aj^ainst  Clerman  positions.  The  ground,  recaptured, 
ploughed  deep  with  shell  holes,  and  trees,  trenches,  and  shelters  are  destroyed 
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This  front-line  trench  was  captured  by  the  British  in  the  Somme  battle  of  September  15, 
1916.  It  is  filled  with  German  dead.  On  the  field  around  everything  has  been  destroyed 
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French  chasseurs  Alpins,  the  famous  “blue  devils”  of  the  Vosi^es  mountain  country,  are  here 
practicing  with  machine  >iuns  behind  the  battle  lines 
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The  clear  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  day  of  October 
16,  1916,  tempted  British  airmen  to  renewed  activity.  They 
bombed  successfully  railway  lines,  sta^tions,  and  factories.  Dur- 
ing the  numerous  fights  in  the  air  three  German  machines  were 
destroyed  and  one  was  driven  to  earth,  while  two  kite  balloons 
were  forced  down  in  flames.  For  these  successful  exploits  the 
British  paid  somewhat  heavily.  One  of  their  machines  was 
brought  down  by  German  gunfire  and  six  were  missing  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

Heavy  bombardments  on  both  sides,  trench  raids,  and  counter- 
attacks, which  resulted  in  some  successes  for  the  Allied  troops, 
marked  the  following  days.  On  October  21,  1916,  the  Germans 
lost  heavily  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Sailly-Saillisel  from  the 
French.  Three  regiments  of  the  Second  Bavarian  Division 
recently  arrived  in  this  sector  were  shattered  one  after  the  other 
by  French  curtain  and  machine-gun  fire.  South  of  the  Somme 
i a brilliant  little  success  was  achieved  by  the  French  north  of 
Chaulnes.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  French  infantry  after  a 
heavy  bombardment  of  the  enemy  lines  pushed  forward  and 
gained  a foothold  in  the  Bois  Etoile  which  was  held  by  troops  of 
Saxony. 

The  Chaulnes  garrison  attempted  to  come  to  the  support 
of  the  Saxons,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  destructive  fire 
from  French  batteries.  Generals  Marchand  and  Ste.  Clair 
Deville,  who  were  wounded  in  fighting  in  the  Somme  region, 
continued  to  hold  their  commands  and  to  direct  the  action  of 
the  French  troops  under  them. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  October  21,  1916,  Geiman  troops  in 
considerable  force  attacked  the  Schwaben  Redoubt  north  of 
Thiepval  occupied  by  the  British,  and  at  several  points  succeeded 
in  entering  the  trenches.  But  in  a short  time  the  British  troops 
by  a vigorous  attack  drove  them  out,  capturing  five  officers  and 
seventy-nine  of  other  ranks.  A subsequent  attack  by  the  British, 
delivered  on  a front  of  some  5,000  yards  between  Schwaben 
Redoubt  and  Le  Sars,  advanced  the  British  line  from  300  to  500 
yards.  Sixteen  officers  and  over  1,000  German  prisoners  were 
taken  during  this  operation,  while  the  British  losses  were  said 
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to  be  slight.  On  this  same  date  British  aircraft  showed  great 
activity,  bombing  German  communications,  an  important  rail- 
road junction,  and  an  ammunition  depot,  while  there  were  several 
air  duels  in  which  the  British  destroyed  three  machines  and 
drove  others  behind  their  lines.  Two  British  aeroplanes  were 
not  heard  from  again. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  October  22,  1916,  the 
British  right  wing  advanced  east  of  Gueudecourt  and  Les  Bceufs 
and  captured  1,000  yards  of  German  trenches.  On  the  same  day 
British  airmen  bombed  two  railway  stations  behind  the  enemy’s 
lines,  hitting  a train  and  working  great  damage  to  buildings  and 
rolling  stock.  The  British  airmen  in  a series  of  engagements 
brought  down  seven  German  miachines,  damaging  others  and 
forcing  them  to  descend.  At  the  close  of  the  day  eight  British 
machines  were  missing. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FRENCH  RETAKE  DOUAUMONT 

ON  October  24,  1916,  on  the  Verdun  front  a great  victory 
was  won  by  the  French  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Douaumont. 
This  stronghold,  which  had  been  termed  by  the  Germans  “the 
main  pillar  of  the  Verdun  defenses,”  had  been  captured  by  the 
Brandenburgers  in  the  last  week  of  February,  1916.  The  French 
lost  the  fort,  but  they  clung  desperately  to  the  approaches,  which 
for  weeks  were  the  scenes  of  bloody  struggles.  The  fort  was 
retaken  by  the  Allied  troops  on  May  22,  1916,  but  after  two  days 
of  furious  bombardment  and  the  attacks  of  fresh  German  troops 
they  were  driven  from  the  place.  From  that  time  until  the 
French  recaptured  it  on  October  24,  1916,  it  had  remained  in 
German  possession.  Shortly  before  noon  of  the  last  date  the 
French  launched  their  attack  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse 
after  an  intense  artillery  preparation.  The  German  line, 
attacked  on  a front  of  about  four  and  a half  miles,  was  broken 
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througii  everywhere  to  a depth  which  attained  at  the  middle  a 
distance  of  two  miles. 

General  Nivelle  had  intrusted  the  plans  for  the  recapture  of 
Fort  Douaumont  to  General  Mangin.  Artillery  preparation 
began  on  October  21,  1916,  when  the  air  was  clear  and  favored 
observation  by  captive  balloons  and  aeroplanes.  For  two  days 
the  fort  and  its  approaches  were  subjected  to  an  almost  con- 
tinuous bombardment  of  French  guns.  On  October  23,  1916, 
the  explosion  of  a bomb  started  a fire  in  Fort  Douaumont.  The 
shelters  covering  the  quarries  of  Haudromont  were  destroyed 
and  also  the  battery  at  Damloup,  while  the  ravines  were  blown  to 
pieces.  Owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  French  attacks  the 
Germans  seemed  to  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  point  from 
which  the  main  assault  would  be  launched.  Gradually  the  French 
“felt  out"  the  positions  of  the  130  German  batteries,  a great 
number  of  which  they  destroyed. 

The  troops  selected  by  the  French  for  their  attack  belonged  to 
divisions  that  had  been  fighting  for  some  time  in  this  sector. 
According  to  the  French  official  account  of  the  storming  of  the 
fort,  from  left  to  right  was  the  division  of  General  Guyot  de 
Salins,  reenforced  on  the  left  by  the  Eleventh  Infantry.  This 
division  was  made  up  of  Zouaves  and  Colonial  sharpshooters, 
among  them  the  Moroccan  regiment  which  had  previously  been 
honored  for  heroic  conduct  at  Dixmude  and  Fleury,  and  to  whom 
fell  the  honor  of  attacking  Fort  Douaumont.  Then  came  the 
division  commanded  by  General  du  Passage,  consisting  of  troops 
from  all  parts  of  France.  A division  commanded  by  General 
Bardmelle,  composed  of  troops  of  the  line  and  light  infantry, 
came  next,  and  a battalion  of  Singhalese  also  took  an  equal  part 
in  the  attack. 

At  11.40  a.  m.  the  attack  was  launched  in  a heavy  fog.  It 
had  been  planned  that  the  first  stroke  should  take  in  the  quarries 
of  Haudromont,  the  height  to  the  north  of  the  ravine  of  La  Dame, 
the  intrenchment  north  of  the  fann  of  Thiaumont,  the  battery  of 
La  Fausse-Cote,  and  the  ravine  of  Bazite.  In  the  second  phase, 
after  an  hour’s  stop  to  consolidate  the  first  gains,  the  French 
troops  were  to  press  on  to  the  crest  of  the  heights  to  the  north  of 
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the  ravine  of  Couleuvre,  the  village  of  Douaumont,  the  fort  of 
Douaumont,  the  dam  and  pond  of  Vaux,  and  on  to  the  battery 
of  Damloup. 

The  French  attack  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  first  phase  of 
the  plan  with  insignificant  losses,  and  proceeded  almost  immedi- 
ately to  advance  to  the  second  objective.  “At  2.30  p.  m.,”  said  a 
French  eyewitness  of  the  attack,  “the  fog  lifted  and  the  observers 
could  see  a magic  spectacle.  It  was  our  soldiers,  filing  like  so 
many  shadows  along  the  crest  of  Douaumont,  approaching  the 
fort  from  all  sides.  Arriving  at  the  fort,  they  quickly  established 
themselves  within,  and  through  field  glasses  could  be  seen  the 
long  column  of  prisoners  as  they  filed  out. 

“The  French  Fourth  Regiment,  charged  with  taking  the 
quarries  of  Haudromont,  went  beyond  their  objective,  which  was 
the  trench  of  Balfourier.  The  division  under  General  Guyot  de 
Salins  had  taken  Thiaumont  and  Douaumont,  while  that  of  Gen- 
eral du  Passage  had  seized  the  wood  of  Caillette  and  advanced 
to  the  heights  of  La  Fausse-Cote. 

“Steadily  foot  by  foot  the  French  infantry  pushed  on,  driving 
the  enemy  before  them  and  taking  3,500  prisoners  on  the  way, 
till  at  last  after  a severe  struggle  around  Fort  Douaumont  they 
shot  all  of  its  defenders  who  refused  to  surrender  and  won  it 
back  to  France.” 

In  the  space  of  four  hours  the  French  had  recaptured  territory 
which  had  taken  the  Germans  eight  months  to  conquer  at  a cost 
of  several  hundred  thousand  of  their  best  troops.  The  Germans 
explained  their  defeat  on  the  ground  that  the  fog  hampered 
their  observation  and  barrage,  while  the  French  artillery  had  set 
fire  to  a store  of  benzine  in  the  fort,  which  forced  the  garrison 
to  evacuate. 

In  addition  to  the  fort  and  village  adjoining,  the  French  forces 
captured  the  Haudromont  quarries  which  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  Germans  since  April  18,  1916. 
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CHAPTER  X 

GERMA'NS  LOSE  FORT  VAUX  — FRENCH 
TAKE  SAILLISEL 

ON  the  Somme  front  the  operations  of  the  Allied  troops  were 
impeded  by  heavy  rains,  but  artillery  duels  continued  daily ; 
the  British  airmen  made  many  raids  on  enemy  positions  and  were 
successful  in  bombing  depots  and  railways.  October  27,  1916, 
an  aerial  combat  took  place  in  which  many  machines  were 
engaged.  Five  aeroplanes  fell  during  the  fight,  two  of  which 
were  British. 

On  Saturday  morning,  October  28,  1916,  the  British  troops 
carried  out  a successful  operation  northeast  of  Les  Boeufs,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  enemy  trenches.  The  Germans  driven 
from  their  position  were  caught  by  the  British  rifle  fire  and  lost 
two  officers  and  138  of  other  ranks.  On  the  following  day  the 
British  won  another  trench  from  the  Germans  to  the  northeast 
of  Les  Boeufs. 

In  summing  up  the  gains  of  the  Allies  during  the  month  of 
October,  1916,  it  will  be  noted  that  they  had  made  steady 
progress.  The  British  forces  had  won  the  high  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Butte  de  Warlencourt,  which  brought  them  nearer 
to  the  important  military  position  of  Bapaume.  The  French 
had  by  ceaseless  activity  pushed  forward  their  lines  toward  Le 
Transloy.  During  four  months  from  July  1 to  November  1, 
1916,  the  Franco-British  troops  in  the  course  of  the  fighting  on 
the  Somme  had  captured  71,532  German  soldiers  and  1,449 
officers.  The  material  taken  by  the  Allies  during  this  period 
included  173  field  guns,  130  heavy  guns,  215  trench  mortars,  and 
981  machine  guns. 

After  the  French  victory  on  October  24,  1916,  when  Fort 
Douaumont  was  captured  from  the  Germans,  it  was  inevitable 
that  Fort  Vaux  on  the  same  front  must  also  fall,  and  this  took 
place  on  November  2,  1916.  For  some  days  Fort  Vaux  had  been 
subjected  to  intense  artillery  fire  by  the  French,  and  the  German 
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commander  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  during  the 
night.  It  was  in  defending  this  stronghold  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  that  the  French  Major  Raynal  and  his  garrison  won 
the  praise  of  even  their  enemies.  The  German  direct  attack  on 
the  fort  began  March  9,  1916,  and  for  ninety  days  Major  Raynal 
held  it  against  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  Germany’s  finest  troops 
backed  not  by  batteries,  but  by  parks  of  artillery.  Only  when 
the  fort  was  in  ruins  and  the  garrison  could  fight  no  longer 
were  the  German  troops  able  to  occupy  the  work.  The  French 
Government  marked  its  appreciation  of  Major  Raynal’s  heroic 
defense  by  publishing  his  name  and  by  conferring  on  him  the 
grade  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a distinction 
usually  reserved  only  for  divisional  generals.  The  German 
Crown  Prince  appreciating  Major  Raynal’s  heroic  qualities  per- 
mitted him  on  his  surrender  to  retain  his  sword. 

North  of  the  Somme,  despite  the  persistent  bad  weather,  the 
French  troops  on  November  1 and  2,  1916,  captured  German 
trenches  northeast  of  Les  Boeufs  and  a strongly  organized  sys- 
tem of  trenches  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  St.  Pierre  Vaast 
Wood.  By  these  operations  the  French  took  736  prisoners,  of 
whom  twenty  were  officers,  and  also  twelve  machine  guns. 

The  British  forces  on  the  Somme  on  the  night  of  November  2, 
1916,  by  a surprise  attack  captured  a German  trench  east  of 
Gueudecourt  and  carried  out  a successful  raid  on  German 
trenches  near  Arras.  British  aircraft,  which  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  bombing  German  batteries,  in  the  course  of  several 
combats  in  the  air  destroyed  two  hostile  machines.  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  1916,  the  Germans  attempted  by  a counterattack  to  regain 
the  trenches  won  by  the  British  near  Gueudecourt,  but  were 
driven  off  with  heavy  losses,  considering  the  number  of  troops 
engaged.  The  Germans  left  on  the  field  more  than  a hundred 
dead,  and  the  British  captured  thirty  prisoners  and  four  machine 
guns.  British  aircraft,  which  continued  to  operate  despite  the 
heavy  weather  that  prevailed,  suffered  heavily  on  November  4, 
1916.  One  of  their  machines  which  had  attacked  and  destroyed 
a German  aeroplane  was  so  badly  damaged  that  it  fell  within 
German  lines  and  four  other  British  aircraft  did  not  return. 
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German  attempts  to  wrest  from  the  French  the  trenches  they 
had  won  on  November  1,  1916,  on  the  western  edge  of  St.  Pierre 
Vaast  Wood  were  unsuccessful,  though  at  some  points  the  Ger- 
man troops  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  lines.  But  their  foot- 
hold in  the  French  trenches  was  only  temporary,  and  they  were 
driven  out  with  considerable  losses. 

On  Sunday,  November  5,  1916,  the  French  took  the  offensive 
south  of  the  village  of  Saillisel,  attacking  simultaneously  on  three 
sides  the  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood,  which  had  been  strongly 
organized  by  the  German  troops.  As  a result  of  this  spirited 
attack  the  French  captured  in  succession  three  trenches  defend- 
ing the  northern  horn  of  the  wood,  and  the  entire  line  of  hostile 
positions  on  the  southwestern  outskirts  of  the  wood.  At  this 
point  the  fighting  was  of  the  most  desperate  description.  The 
Germans  fought  with  great  bravery,  making  violent  counter- 
attacks, which  the  French  repulsed  with  bomb  and  bayonet,  and 
capturing  during  the  operations  on  this  front  522  prisoners, 
including  fifteen  officers. 

The  British  troops,  which  had  won  1,000  yards  of  a position 
on  the  high  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Butte  de  Warlen- 
court  on  November  5,  1916,  were  forced  to  relinquish  a great 
part  of  their  gains  when  the  Germans  made  a violent  attack  on 
the  following  day. 

North  of  the  Somme  the  French  made  important  advances 
between  Les  Bceufs  and  Sailly-Saillisel.  To  the  south  on  No- 
vember 6,  1916,  in  the  midst  of  a heavy  rain  they  launched  a 
dashing  attack  on  a front  of  two  and  a half  miles.  German 
positions  extending  from  the  Chaulnes  Wood  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Ablaincourt  sugar  refinery  were  carried,  and  the  whole 
of  the  villages  of  Ablaincourt  and  Pressoir  were  occupied  by  the 
French  infantry.  Pushing  forward  their  lines  they  also  cap- 
tured the  cemetery  to  the  east  of  Ablaincourt,  which  had  been 
made  into  a stronghold  by  the  Germans.  The  French  positions 
were  farther  carried  to  the  south  of  the  sugar  refinery  as  far  as 
the  outskirts  of  Gomiecourt.  In  these  successful  operations 
the  French  captured  over  500  prisoners,  including  a number  of 
officers. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

BRITISH  SUCCESSES  IN  THE  ANCRE 

IN  the  Ancre  region  the  British  won  some  notable  victories  on 
November  12,  1916,  when  Beaumont-Hamel  was  taken,  which 
the  Germans  considered  an  even  more  impregnable  stronghold 
than  Thiepval.  The  British  also  swept  all  before  them  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ancre,  capturing  the  lesser  village  of  St.  Pierre 
Divion.  The  defeats  which  the  British  had  suffered  in  this  region 
during  July  of  1916  were  amply  atoned  for  by  these  victories. 
Beaumont-Hamel  lies  in  the  fold  of  a ridge  and  was  honeycombed 
with  dugouts  and  the  defenses  so  cunningly  prepared  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  the  British  artillery  to  destroy  them. 
Under  Beaumont-Hamel  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  caves  or 
cellars  dating  from  ancient  days,  and  it  was  the  emergence  of 
the  German  troops  from  the  dugouts  and  these  lairs  that  made 
the  attack  of  the  Ulster  troops  in  July  unavailing.  Attacking 
simultaneously  northward,  down  the  nearer  slope,  and  eastward 
directly  against  the  face  of  the  main  German  line  before  Beau- 
mont-Hamel, the  British  troops  captured  the  whole  position  at 
once. 

The  entire  front  on  which  the  British  attacked  was  over  8,000 
yards.  On  the  right,  or  east,  the  advance  began  from  the  western 
end  of  Regina  Trench  from  the  British  position  about  700  yards 
to  the  north  of  Stuff  Redoubt.  From  this  point  a German  trench 
known  as  the  Hansa  line  ran  northwestward  to  the  Ancre, 
directly  opposite  the  village  of  Beaucourt.  On  the  extreme  right, 
north  of  Stuff  Redoubt,  to  reach  that  trench  meant  an  advance 
of  only  a score  or  so  of  yards.  To  the  westward,  above 
Schwaben  Redoubt  half  a mile,  the  advance  was  nearly  1,000 
yards.  By  St.  Pierre  Divion,  along  the  valley  of  the  Ancre  itself, 
the  advance  was  over  1,500  yards.  Everywhere  in  this  sector  the 
British  troops  were  successful.  They  gained  in  this  offensive  a 
stretch  of  3,000  yards  north  of  the  Ancre  to  an  average  depth 
of  about  a mile.  The  victory  of  the  British  troops  was  especially 
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notable,  because  they  had  struck  frontally  at  the  main  German 
first  line  with  tier  upon  tier  of  trenches  which  the  Germans  had 
strongly  fortified  and  wired  for  two  years  past.  One  English 
county  battalion  alone  to  the  south  of  Beaumont-Hamel  took  300 
prisoners,  and  in  the  village  itself  700  were  captured,  mostly 
soldiers  from  Silesia  and  East  Prussia.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
over  2,000  German  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  the  ground 
won  by  the  British  amounted  to  about  four  square  miles.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  November  12, 1916,  and  during  the  day  following 
in  the  clean-up  of  the  labyrinthian  defenses  which  the  Germans 
had  skillfully  constructed  2,000  more  prisoners  were  added  to 
the  number  already  captured  in  this  sector.  The  British  advance 
had  brought  them  to  the  outskirts  of  Beaucourt-sur-Ancre,  which 
was  taken  on  November  14,  1916.  Pushing  on  through  the  vil- 
lage to  the  left  of  it,  the  British  troops  advanced  over  the  high 
ground  to  the  northeast  of  Beaumont-Hamel,  on  to  the  road  from 
Serre  to  Beaucourt,  having  gathered  in  another  thousand  pris- 
oners on  the  way. 

During  the  two  days’  fighting  in  this  region  no  British  troops 
won  greater  distinction  than  the  Scots  and  the  Royal  Naval 
Division.  In  all  the  German  lines  in  France  there  was  no  more 
formidable  position  than  the  angle  immediately  above  the  Ancre, 
where  Beaumont-Hamel  lay  in  a hollow  of  the  hill.  On  the 
morning  of  November  13,  1916,  the  Royal  Naval  Division  at- 
tacked the  stretch  from  just  below  the  “Y”  ravine  on  the  south  of 
Beaumont-Hamel  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ancre.  After  a pre- 
liminary bombardment,  which  played  havoc  with  the  German 
barbed-wire  entanglements  protecting  their  front  line,  the  British 
naval  troops  swept  over  the  line  with  a rush  as  if  the  barriers 
had  been  made  of  straw.  The  British  right  rested  on  the  Ancre 
as  they  swept  across  the  valley  bottom.  Northwest,  where  there 
was  a rise  of  ground,  the  center  of  the  line  had  to  attack 
diagonally  along  the  slope  of  the  hill.  At  the  top  of  the  slope 
there  was  a German  redoubt  hidden  in  a curve,  and  invisible  in 
front,  composed  of  a triangle  of  three  deep  pits  with  concrete 
emplacements  for  machine  guns  which  could  sweep  the  slope  in 
all  directions.  This  formidable  redoubt  was  situated  immedi- 
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ately  behind  the  German  front  trench,  reaching  back  to,  and 
resting  on,  the  second.  At  all  points  the  British  naval  troops 
carried  the  front  trench  by  storm.  On  the  right  they  rushed 
along  the  valley  bottom  and  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  carrying 
line  after  line  of  trench  on  to  the  dip  where  a sunken  road  ran 
along  their  front  going  up  from  the  Ancre  to  Beaumont-Hamel 
on  the  left. 

Here  for  a short  space  of  time  the  British  troops  rested  while 
others,  also  of  the  Naval  Division,  came  up  and  swept  through 
them  on  and  up  the  slope  until  they  had  won  a line  beyond. 
After  this  the  first  line  caught  up  with  them  again,  and  they 
all  swept  on  together  in  a splendid  charge  that  covered  a good 
1,500  yards  and  which  brought  them  to  the  very  edge  of  Beau- 
court.  It  was  during  this  operation  that  a British  battalion 
commander  was  wounded,  but  continued  to  lead  and  animate  his 
men  during  the  entire  advance. 

Meanwhile  the  British  right  center  was  held  up  by  the  redoubt. 
The  German  machine  guns,  while  checking  the  troops  in  front 
of  them,  also  swept  the  ground  along  the  face  of  the  slope  to  the 
left. 

Here  the  troops  of  the  Royal  Naval  Division  sufliered  badly, 
but  they  continued  to  advance  under  the  withering  fire,  winning 
the  first  and  second  line  trenches,  and  then,  as  supports  came  up 
on  the  right,  braving  the  machine-gun  fire,  they  pushed  on  across 
the  dip  and  sunken  road  up  the  slope  toward  Beaucourt.  Here 
all  the  troops  made  a junction,  forming  a line  on  the  Beaucourt- 
Beaumont-Hamel  road.  Back  of  this  line  the  Germans  still  held 
the  central  parts  of  the  trenches,  over  the  two  ends  of  which  the 
British  troops  had  swept.  The  redoubt  still  remained  intact  and 
other  important  positions  were  in  German  hands. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  the  British  battalion  commander  who 
had  been  wounded  during  the  advance  gathered  together  600 
men,  all  that  could  be  spared,  from  established  positions,  and 
with  these  troops  he  purposed  to  attempt  a farther  advance.  It 
was  while  he  was  gathering  these  men  together  that  the  officer 
received  a second  wound,  but  still  refused  to  retire  from  the 
field. 
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At  early  dawn  of  November  14,  1916,  this  officer  led  his  600 
men  against  the  village  of  Beaucourt.  In  less  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour’s  hand-to-hand  fighting  the  British  troops  had  won  the 
village.  When  the  sun  shone  on  the  scene  of  the  struggle  the 
British  troops  were  digging  themselves  in  on  the  farther  side  of 
Beaucourt.  It  was  only  then  that  the  brave  battalion  commander 
who  had  successfully  led  the  attack  with  four  wounds  in  his 
body  had  to  be  taken  to  the  rear. 

It  was  on  November  14,  1916,  in  the  fighting  on  the  Ancre  that 
the  Scots  won  special  distinction.  Their  line  in  the  fighting  was 
just  above  that  taken  by  the  Naval  Division,  and  included  Beau- 
mont-Hamel  itself  and  the  famous  “Y”  ravine.  This  ravine  was 
such  a formidable  place  that  it  merits  a somewhat  detailed 
description.  Imagine  a great  gash  in  the  earth  some  7,000  or 
8,000  yards  in  total  length.  In  form  like  a great  “Y”  lying  on 
its  side,  the  prongs  at  the  top  projected  down  to  the  German 
front  line  while  the  stem  ran  back  connecting  with  the  road 
through  the  dip  which  goes  from  Beaumont-Hamel  on  the  north 
to  the  Ancre.  At  the  forked  or  western  end,  projecting  down 
to  the  front,  there  is  a chasm  more  than  thirty  feet  deep,  with 
walls  so  precipitous  that  in  some  parts  they  overhang.  The 
Germans  had  burrowed  into  the  sides  of  the  earth  and  established 
lairs  far  below  the  thirty  feet  level  of  the  ravine,  where  they  were 
practically  out  of  reach  of  shell  fire  coming  from  whatever 
direction.  In  some  instances  they  had  hollowed  out  great  caves 
large  enough  to  contain  fully  a battalion  and  a half  of  men.  In 
addition,  the  thoroughgoing  Germans  had  made  a tunnel  from  the 
forward  end  of  the  ravine  to  their  own  fourth  line  in  the  rear. 
Altogether  the  position  was  admirably  adapted  to  sustain  a long 
defense  and  it  was  owing  to  the  darkness  when  the  British  at- 
tacked, and  which  took  the  Germans  by  surprise,  that  the  strong- 
hold was  captured.  The  violent  artillery  bombardment  by  the 
British  before  the  attack  had  battered  all  the  ordinary  trenches 
and  positions  to  pieces  without  effecting  any  serious  damage  to 
the  underground  shelters.  Following  the  bombardment,  the 
Scotch  troops  broke  over  the  German  defenses,  meeting  their 
only  check  in  the  onward  rush  at  the  ends  of  the  “Y”  ravine.  On 
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the  south  of  this  narrow  point,  keeping  step  with  the  Naval 
Division  on  their  right,  they  swept  across  the  first  and  second 
lines  to  the  third.  Here  there  was  stiff  fighting  for  a time,  and 
when  the  Scots  had  struggled  forward  they  left  behind  a trench 
full  of  German  dead.  On  the  north  side  every  foot  of  ground 
was  contested  before  the  third  line  was  reached,  and  then  from 
both  sides  the  ravine  was  attacked  with  bombs.  At  a point  just 
behind  the  fork  of  the  “Y”  the  first  breach  was  made,  and  down 
the  sheer  sides  of  the  ravine  the  British  troops  dropped  with 
bayonet  in  hand.  Then  followed  a stubborn  struggle,  for  the 
Germans  filled  both  sides  of  the  chasm.  Bombing,  bayoneting, 
and  grappling  hand  to  hand  continued  for  some  time,  the  Ger- 
mans despite  their  bravery  being  slowly  forced  back.  At  this 
stage  of  the  fighting  the  British  delivered  a new  frontal  attack 
against  the  narrow  bit  of  the  front  line  still  unbroken  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  “Y.”  As  the  Germans  at  that  end  turned  to 
repel  the  assault  the  Scotch  troops  in  the  ravine  rushed  forward 
to  be  joined  presently  by  other  British  troops  that  had  by  this 
time  broken  into  the  ravine,  when  there  followed  a scene  of 
indescribable  confusion.  The  struggle,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  when  the  Germans,  at  first  singly  and  then  in  groups, 
flung  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  All  the  Germans  visible 
were  made  prisoners,  but  it  was  known  that  the  tunnel  and  the 
shelters  and  dugouts  contained  many  men.  A shrewd  Scotch 
private  who  had  lived  in  Germany  succeeded  by  strategy  in  draw- 
ing out  most  of  the  Germans  from  their  hiding  places.  The 
canny  Scot  took  a German  officer  who  had  surrendered,  and 
leading  him  to  suspected  dugouts  bade  him  order  the  men  inside 
to  come  out.  This  ruse  worked  happily  and  at  one  dugout  fifty 
Germans  issued  forth  and  surrendered. 

While  this  struggle  in  the  ravine  was  going  on,  other  Scotch 
troops  had  swarmed  over  the  German  lines  higher  up,  and  by 
noon  had  taken  possession  of  the  site — there  is  no  village — of 
Beaumont-Hamel.  The  place  is  underlaid  with  many  subter- 
ranean hiding  places,  and  it  was  during  the  process  of  gathering 
in  the  Germans  concealed  in  these  underground  shelters  that 
some  extraordinary  incidents  took  place.  One  example  of  per- 
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sonal  bravery  at  this  time  must  be  cited.  While  the  fighting  was 
still  going  on  a man  of  the  British  Signal  Corps  was  running 
telephone  lines  up,  and  had  just  reached  his  goal  in  a captured 
German  trench  when  he  was  struck  down  before  the  mouth  of 
a dugout.  Just  as  he  collapsed  a German  officer  appeared  from 
the  depths,  and  “Signals”  could  see  that  there  were  a number 
of  German  soldiers  behind  him.  By  a supreme  effort  the  wounded 
man  struggled  to  his  feet  and  ordered  the  officer  to  surrender. 
This  the  German  was  quite  ready  to  do.  The  Scot  then  pulled 
himself  together  and  with  his  remaining  strength  telephoned  an 
explanation  of  the  situation  back  over  the  line  which  he  had  just 
laid.  Having  done  this  he  stood  guard  over  the  German  officer 
in  the  opening  of  the  dugout,  keeping  others  blocked  behind  him, 
until  relieved  of  his  charges  by  the  arrival  of  help.  As  a whole 
the  Scots  took  over  1,000  prisoners  and  gathered  in  fifty-four 
machine  guns  in  the  day’s  fighting. 

No  doubt  the  British  successes  in  this  area  were  gained  by  the 
unexpectedness  and  dash  of  their  attacks  which  took  the  Ger- 
mans by  surprise.  The  foggy  weather  which  prevailed  had 
hampered  the  Germans  so  that  they  were  unable  to  observe  the 
movements  of  British  troops. 

In  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  Ancre  a relief  was  going  on, 
so  that  there  was  double  the  usual  number  of  Germans  in  the 
trenches.  The  relieving  division,  the  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third,  one  of  the  Ludendorff’s  new  formations  and  going  into 
action  for  the  first  time  as  a division,  was  caught  within  a few 
minutes  after  getting  to  the  trenches.  Again  the  “tanks”  were 
found  of  special  service,  though  owing  to  the  heavy  mud  en- 
countered during  the  advance  they  were  considerably  hampered 
in  their  movements.  At  one  point  north  of  the  Ancre  a “tank” 
was  useful  in  clearing  the  Geiinan  first-line  trench,  and  at 
another  point  south  of  the  river  one  pushed  forward  and  got 
ahead  of  the  British  infantry  into  a position  strongly  held  by 
the  Germans  who  swarmed  around  it  and  tried  to  blow  it  up 
with  bombs.  The  “tank”  stood  off  the  furious  assaults  until  the 
British  infantry  came  up,  when  it  became  busy  and  helped  the 
troops  clean  up  the  trenches  and  dugouts  in  the  vicinity. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  FRONT — 
FURTHER  FIGHTING  IN  THE  ANCRE 

WHILE  the  British  were  winning  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant victories  on  the  Somme  on  the  French  fi?bnt  both  north 
and  south  there  was  continued  activity.  The  whole  village  of 
Saillisel,  over  which  there  had  been  prolonged  fighting,  was  now 
in  French  hands.  Heavy  attacks  by  the  German  troops  assisted 
by  “flame  throwers”  were  repulsed.  Southeast  of  Berny  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  French  trenches,  but 
were  thrust  out  by  a keen  counterattack. 

During  the  fighting  in  these  sectors  the  French  took  220 
prisoners,  seven  officers,  and  eight  machine  guns. 

North  of  the  Somme  the  Germans  attacked  from  Les  Bosufs 
to  Bouchavesnes,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  forestalling  a 
new  French  offensive  beyond  Saillisel,  which  would  endanger 
the  left  of  the  German  line  opposed  to  the  British,  by  the  menace 
of  being  turned  on  the  south.  Regiments  of  the  Prussian  Guard 
Infantry  Division  attacked  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon 
along  the  six-mile  front.  But  the  French  forces  remained  firm 
and  unwavering  on  both  wings,  and  the  Germans  could  gain  no 
headway  against  their  curtain  and  machine-gun  fire.  Around 
the  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood,  in  the  center  of  the  line,  the  fighting 
reached  the  greatest  intensity.  The  Germans  displayed  unyield- 
ing bravery,  and  despite  very  heavy  losses  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing outlying  trenches  along  the  western  fringe,  and  in  the  north- 
ern comer  of  the  wood.  These  positions  afforded  them  little 
advantage  while  Saillisel  and  the  southwest  fringe  of  the  wood 
were  firmly  held  by  French  troops. 

South  of  the  Somme  from  Ablaincouii;  to  Chaulnes  Wood,  a 
distance  of  two  and  a half  miles,  the  Germans  pounded  the 
French  positions  almost  unceasingly  for  forty-eight  hours.  At 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  November  15,  1916,  the  Germans 
after  a final  shower  of  tear  shells  endeavored  to  drive  in  their 
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wedge.  The  main  efforts  of  the  attacking  contingent  were  con- 
centrated on  Ablaincourt  and  Pressoir.  The  French  were  quite 
prepared  for  the  onslaught  and  the  oncoming  waves  of  German 
troops  wavered  and  broke  under  the  fiery  storm  of  French  shells. 
Despite  their  heavy  losses  the  Germans  after  repeated  failures 
succeeded  about  noonday  in  rushing  the  eastern  portion  of 
Pressoir.  Renewing  the  attack  after  a short  interval,  other 
portions  of  the  place  were  occupied  by  them.  During  the  night, 
the  small  force  of  French  troops  which  had  held  the  village  all 
day  against  overwhelming  odds  was  reenforced,  and  in  the  early 
hours  of  November  16,  1916,  by  a brilliant  counterattack  the 
Germans  were  swept  out  of  the  village  and  the  French  line  was 
> once  more  solidified.  The  Germans  during  two  days’  fighting 
had  displayed  conspicuous  courage,  but  the  twelve  attacks  they 
made  on  Pressoir,  where  they  gained  a temporary  advantage, 
cost  them  heavily.  Certain  regiments,  among  others  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  Prussian,  lost  60  per  cent  of  their 
effectives. 

On  November  15  and  16,  1916,  the  British  continued  to  make 
gains  north  of  the  Ancre.  One  division  advanced  a mile,  and 
took  over  1,000  prisoners  at  a cost  of  about  450  casualties.  On 
November  16,  1916,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  British  had  taken  six  German  officers  and  297  of 
other  ranks.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  date  the  Germans  launched 
a vigorous  counterattack,  and  forced  the  British  to  relinquish  a 
part  of  the  ground  east  of  the  Butte  de  Warlencourt,  which  had 
been  won  on  November  14,  1916.  During  the  week  the  British 
aeroplanes  were  constantly  active  and  some  important  successes 
were  won  over  enemy  aircraft.  On  November  16,  1916,  two 
junctions  on  the  German  lines  of  communication  were  bombed, 
and  railways  and  aerodromes  were  attacked  with  bombs  and 
machine-gun  fire  by  day  and  night.  German  aircraft,  which 
had  displayed  considerable  activity  at  this  period,  fought  a num- 
ber of  aerial  engagements  with  British  flyers  with  disastrous 
results  to  themselves.  Three  German  machines  were  brought 
down  on  the  British  side,  and  two  fell  within  the  German  lines. 
The  British  also  drove  down  five  more  in  a damaged  condition, 
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while  their  own  losses  in  these  air  combats  amounted  to  only 
three  machines. 

According  to  the  British  official  report  6,190  Germans  had  been 
made  prisoner  during  four  days’  fighting  in  this  sector. 

On  a front  of  about  a mile  and  a half  the  British  troops  on 
November  18,  1916,  again  forged  ahead  for  an  average  distance 
of  500  yards  or  so  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ancre.  On  the  north 
of  the  river  they  pushed  on  at  daybreak  through  fast-falling 
snow  until  the  British  line  was  now  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  northeast  of  Beaucourt  and  500  yards  beyond  the 
Bois  d’Holland,  which  was  in  British  hands.  The  last  advance 
had  brought  them  to  the  outskirts  of  Grandcourt  and  here  bomb 
fighting  at  close  range  went  on  throughout  the  day  of  November 
18,  1916. 

To  the  west  of  this  village  ran  the  original  main  German 
second  line,  which  lower  down  passed  through  such  famous  places 
as  the  Stuff  and  Zollem  Redoubts.  With  its  parallel  lines  of 
trenches  and  complications  it  was  quite  as  formidable  as  the  main 
first  line  constructed  about  the  same  time  two  years  before.  The 
British  had  already  broken  through  the  line  up  to  a point  some 
600  yards  north  of  Stuff  Redoubt.  On  November  18,  1916,  their 
troops  again  smashed  the  line  for  a distance  of  more  than  500 
yards.  The  Germans  still  held  positions  on  the  line  to  the  south 
of  Grandcourt,  but  the  British  had  penetrated  so  far  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  that  the  line  could  no  longer  serve  as  a barrier  to 
the  village.  The  British  advance  was  begun  about  6 a.  m.,  pre- 
ceded by  a short  but  fierce  bombardment  of  the  German  line, 
and  which  according  to  the  account  afterward  given  by  pris- 
oners caused  the  Germans  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  dugouts. 
Troops  from  the  British  Isles  and  Canada  who  made  the  advance 
together  were  among  the  Germans  before  the  latter  could  issue 
from  their  shelters  after  the  withering  storm  of  shells.  At  dif- 
ferent places  savage  hand-to-hand  fighting  went  on  in  the 
trenches.  On  the  sides  of  the  ravine  below  Grandcourt,  where 
the  slopes  were  swept  by  machine-gun  fire,  the  British  were 
unable  to  advance.  But  for  some  two  miles  to  the  right  they 
swept  all  resistance  away.  Especially  important  were  the  British 
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grains  on  the  extreme  right,  which  gave  them  possession  of  an- 
other stage  of  the  descent  along  the  minor  spur  running  in  a 
northerly  direction.  The  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  Ancre  to 
the  edge  of  Grandcourt  was  now  firmly  held  by  British  troops. 

In  the  night  of  November  21,  1916,  after  a heavy  preparatory 
bombardment  by  trench  mortars,  the  Germans  carried  out  a 
successful  trench  raid  on  British  lines  south  of  St.  Elie.  A con- 
siderable part  of  the  British  front-line  trench  was  demolished 
by  German  fire  and  twenty-six  British  were  taken  prisoner  by 
the  raiders. 

The  clear  weather  that  prevailed  along  the  Somme  front  at 
this  time  encouraged  German,  French,  and  British  airmen  to 
engage  in  raiding  expeditions.  On  November  24,  1916,  British 
machines  attacked  and  routed  a formation  of  twenty  German 
aeroplanes,  and  held  possession  of  the  field  without  losing  one 
machine.  At  other  points  the  British  flyers  smashed  eight  Ger- 
man machines  and  drove  several  down  to  earth  in  a damaged 
condition.  In  these  encounters  the  British  lost  three  aircraft  of 
various  types. 

In  Lorraine  three  British  aeroplanes  fought  an  engagement 
with  a considerable  number  of  German  machines.  The  result 
was  that  the  British  drove  down  an  enemy  machine  in  the  forest 
of  Gremecy,  remaining  masters  of  the  field  without  incurring  any 
losses  themselves.  On  the  Somme  front  there  was  incessant 
activity  among  the  French  airmen,  who  fought  about  forty  en- 
gagements, during  which  they  brought  down  five  German 
machines.  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Flachaire  destroyed  his 
sixth  machine  near  Manancourt  and  Lieutenant  Doullin  his 
tenth  south  of  Vaux  Wood. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS  — MOVEMENTS 
AROUND  LOOS 

November,  1916,  the  fifth  month  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme,  drew  to  an  end  with  fog  and  drizzling  rain,  the 
whole  fighting  area  a drab  expanse  of  mud  and  pools  of  water. 
For  two  months  there  had  not  been  an  interval  of  more  than 
three  or  four  days  of  fine  weather  at  a time,  and  the  ground  had 
grown  steadily  more  and  more  water-logged,  which  greatly  ham- 
pered military  operations.  Except  on  the  Ancre,  where  the 
British  had  taken  7,000  prisoners,  no  other  important  victories 
had  been  won  by  them,  but  each  day  marked  some  gain,  and  in 
the  aggregate  the  ground  won,  the  casualties  inflicted,  and  the 
slow  but  continuous  attrition  of  the  enemy  were  of  importance. 
The  British  claimed  that  in  November  alone  they  had  taken 
prisoner  between  9,000  and  10,000  Germans  and  had  put  out  of 
action  fully  four  times  as  many. 

The  wastage  of  the  Allies’  aircraft  in  November,  1916,  was 
considerably  less  than  in  any  of  the  previous  four  months.  In 
the  official  reports  it  was  definitely  stated  that  148  British,  Ger- 
man, and  French  machines  had  been  brought  down.  Of  this 
total  thirty-two  British  machines  were  admitted  by  General 
Headquarters  to  have  been  lost  or  were  counted  missing.  As  an 
offset  to  these  losses  the  British  airmen  had  destroyed  twenty- 
four,  captured  seven,  and  brought  down  damaged  twenty-six 
German  machines.  In  addition  to  these  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service  operating  under  French  military  authorities  had  brought 
down  five  hostile  aeroplanes. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  French  that  they  had  destroyed,  cap- 
tured, and  driven  to  earth  in  a wrecked  condition  fifty  German 
machines.  Lieutenant  Guynemer  continued  to  hold  his  lead 
among  French  airmen,  having  scored  in  November,  1916,  his 
twenty-third  victory.  In  three  days  of  this  month  he  brought 
down  six  German  aeroplanes.  Guynemer’s  victories  in  the  air 
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had  inspired  other  members  of  the  French  flying  corps  to  fresh 
deeds  of  daring,  and  during  November,  1916,  Lieutenant  Nun- 
gesser  and  Adjutant  Dorme  destroyed  their  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth hostile  machines  respectively.  In  the  only  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Germans  during  this  month  it  was  claimed  that 
they  had  destroyed  or  put  out  of  action  thirty-six  hostile 
machines. 

On  December  1,  1916,  British  troops  successfully  raided  Ger- 
man trenches  south  of  Armentieres.  On  the  same  date  the 
Germans  attempted  a trench  raid  northeast  of  Neuve  Chapelle 
which  was  beaten  off  by  the  British,  who  inflicted  some  losses 
on  the  raiders.  On  the  French  front  their  airmen  were  active 
in  bombing  enemy  positions. 

A German  attack  was  made  in  force  on  December  3,  1916, 
after  a heavy  bombardment  of  the  British  trenches  south  of 
Loos.  After  a spirited  struggle  the  Germans  were  driven  off, 
having  suffered  heavy  casualties.  On  this  same  day  British  air- 
craft won  some  important  successes  inside  the  German  lines, 
when  they  bombed  among  other  objectives  a railway  station  and 
aerodrome.  The  British  Naval  Air  Squadron  also  engaged  in  a 
number  of  air  combats  on  this  date,  destroying  two  German 
machines  and  damaging  four  others. 

Heavy  bombardments  of  enemy  positions  by  day  and  the  usual 
trench  raids  at  night  continued  for  more  than  a week,  during 
which  the  Allied  troops  registered  minor  successes,  insignificant 
when  considered  separately,  but  important  in  the  aggregate.  It 
was  not  until  December  13,  1916,  that  any  important  engage- 
ment was  fought,  when  a German  attack  was  made  on  Lassigny, 
that  part  of  the  French  front  nearest  to  Paris.  It  was  estimated 
by  French  headquarters  that  the  Germans  had  brought  together 
for  this  attack  40,000  troops  and  had  concentrated  corresponding 
quantities  of  artillery.  After  an  intense  bombardment  of  the 
French  lines  that  lasted  for  some  hours  the  German  troops 
pressed  forward.  If  they  had  hoped  to  take  the  French  by  sur- 
prise, they  were  speedily  undeceived.  The  assaulting  waves  were 
received  by  a withering  fire  from  the  French  3-inch  and  machine 
guns  that  tore  great  gaps  in  the  German  close-formed  ranks. 
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A barrier  of  fire  thrown  to  the  rear  of  the  Germans  caught  and 
ravaged  the  supporting  reserves. 

The  French  trenches  were  reached  over  a frontage  of  about 
300  yards,  but  an  immediate  counterattack  enabled  the  French 
to  recapture  their  lines.  Only  a few  survivors  of  the  German 
attacking  column  escaped.  Most  of  them  were  killed  after  a 
determined  resistance.  An  hour  later  the  Germans  renewed  the 
assault  and  again  failed.  As  their  reserves  came  up  they  were 
easily  dispersed  by  the  heavy  French  artillery. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FRENCH  WIN  AT  VERDUN 

ON  December  15,  1916,  the  French  troops  won  an  important 
victory  in  the  region  of  Verdun,  north  of  Douaumont,  when 
they  broke  through  the  German  lines  on  a front  of  six  and  a 
quarter  miles,  extending  from  the  Meuse  River  to  the  plain  of 
Woevre,  penetrating  to  a depth  of  nearly  two  miles.  In  this 
advance  the  French  troops  captured  the  villages  of  Vacherauville 
and  Louvemont,  the  fortified  farm  of  Chambrettes,  and  the  forti- 
fied fieldworks  of  Hardaumont  and  Bezonvaux.  The  results 
gained  by  the  French  in  this  advance  compare  favorably  with 
General  Mangin’s  sensational  exploit  on  October  24,  1916,  when 
Fort  Douaumont  was  taken. 

The  battle  began  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  as  the  church 
clock  near  by  sounded  the  hour.  Immediately  every  French  gun 
started  a storm  of  steel,  showering  shells  immediately  behind  the 
German  front  line.  While  this  intense  bombardment  was  at  its 
height,  the  French  infantry  made  a dashing  advance  and  gained 
the  village  of  Vacherauville,  where  they  encountered  stubborn 
resistance.  There  was  hand-to-hand  fighting  from  house  to 
house  until  finally  the  Germans  were  driven  out,  resisting  every 
step  of  the  way.  Pressing  on  beyond  the  village  the  French  next 
attacked  an  important  German  trench  known  as  “Bethmann’s 
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Bowl,”  which  they  penetrated  after  a hard  struggle  and  made  the 
defenders  prisoners.  Next  Pepper  Hill  was  attacked,  and  the 
two  crests  of  this  height  were  won  in  exactly  one  hour  after  a 
start  had  been  made.  During  this  time  the  Germans  on  the 
opposing  slope  were  caught  in  the  rear  by  a French  flank  move- 
ment. Completely  taken  by  surprise  they  attempted  to  flee  when 
French  airmen,  dropping  their  machines  to  within  500  feet  of  the 
ground,  brought  their  machine  guns  to  bear  on  the  now  dis- 
orderly crowd  of  fugitives,  and  those  who  escaped  the  devastat- 
ing Are  sweeping  down  on  them  at  once  surrendered. 

The  French  infantry  now  advanced  along  the  valley  behind 
Pepper  Hill,  and  with  the  aid  of  a French  force  that  had  fought 
its  way  through  the  fortified  fieldworks  of  Caurieres  Wood  took 
Louvemont  by  a brilliant  assault. 

In  front  of  Douaumont  the  French  troops  made  a rapid 
advance,  but  in  Hardaumont  Wood  their  forward  movement  on 
the  right  flank  encountered  stubborn  opposition.  Fighting  con- 
tinued there  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  German  garri- 
son in  Bezonvaux  Redoubt,  about  five  kilometers  beyond  the 
original  French  line,  surrendered. 

It  was  especially  encouraging  to  the  Allies  that  in  this  impres- 
sive victory  only  four  French  divisions  participated,  while  it 
was  known  from  prisoners  taken  that  the  Germans  had  five 
divisions  in  the  field. 

The  French  owed  much  of  their  success  to  the  daring  work 
performed  by  their  aviators.  Dozens  of  airmen  dashed  here  and 
there,  taking  observations,  correcting  artillery,  and  accompany- 
ing the  infantry’s  advance.  At  intervals  they  dashed  back  to 
headquarters  with  detailed  reports  of  what  was  going  on,  thus 
keeping  the  commander  in  chief  in  close  touch  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  troops.  The  German  gunners  seemed  to  have  become 
unnerved  by  the  rapidity  of  the  French  advance,  and  fired  almost 
at  random.  They  had  no  assistance  from  their  own  aviators,  who 
were  kept  in  subjection  by  the  French  airmen,  of  whom  not  one 
was  lost  during  the  day. 

The  French  did  not  overestimate  the  magnitude  of  the  victory 
they  had  won.  It  compelled  the  Germans  to  move  back  their 
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artillery,  which  up  to  that  time  was  a source  of  danger  to  the 
French  supply  depots  and  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse, 
and  also  laid  open  the  flanks  of  the  French  position  on  Le  Mort 
Homme. 

Owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  advance  and  the  disorganization 
of  the  German  batteries  the  French  losses  were  comparatively 
slight.  As  stated  in  the  French  official  report  the  total  number 
of  prisoners  taken  on  December  15,  1916,  was  11,387,  including 
284  officers,  and  115  cannon  were  captured,  with  44  bomb 
throwers  and  107  machine  guns.  This  great  victory  was  the 
last  act  of  General  Nivelle  before  assuming  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  on  the  western  front.  To  this  officer 
belongs  the  credit  of  drawing  up  the  plan  of  attack,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  General  Retain,  at  that  time  his  superior  officer. 
The  assault  proper  was  left  to  General  Mangin.  The  four  divi- 
sions engaged  were  commanded  by  such  leaders  as  General  de 
Maud’huy  and  General  du  Passage. 

During  the  night  of  December  17,  1916,  German  troops  de- 
livered a strong  counterattack  against  the  new  French  positions 
north  of  Douaumont.  By  hard  flghting  they  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing the  French  out  of  the  fortifled  position  known  as  Chambrettes 
Farm,  the  farthest  point  which  the  French  attained  in  their 
advance  on  December  15,  1916.  The  Germans  were  not  allowed 
for  long  to  enjoy  their  small  success,  for  on  December  18,  1916, 
the  French  returned  in  force  and  reoccupied  the  position  which 
they  now  held  intact. 


CHAPTER  XV 

CANADIANS  AT  AERAS — NIVELLE 
IN  COMMAND 

TN  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  1916,  Canadian  troops  made 
an  important  raid  on  German  trenches  north  of  Arras  on  a 
front  of  400  yards  and  succeeded  in  putting  out  of  action,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  an  entire  battalion  of  German  infantry. 
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The  Canadian  troops,  after  the  first  preparatory  fire  of  the 
British  guns  had  ceased,  advanced  and  occupied  the  German 
trenches  in  less  than  two  minutes.  The  Germans,  who  had  not 
expected  that  the  raid  would  take  place  before  Christmas  Eve, 
were  completely  surprised.  As  they  hurried  for  the  saps  and 
dugouts  leading  to  the  rear  trenches,  the  Canadians  showered 
hand  grenades  among  them.  Caught  entirely  unprepared,  the 
Germans  in  the  first  line  offered  but  a feeble  resistance,  the 
majority  at  once  surrendering  with  cries  of  “Kamerad !”  Many 
others  were  taken  as  they  fled  for  the  second  and  third  lines 
while  the  Canadians  pushed  on  to  the  second  trenches.  About 
twenty  dugouts  were  destroyed,  some  of  them  with  bombs  cap- 
tured from  the  Germans.  In  a few  of  these  dugouts  the  occu- 
pants refused  to  surrender  and  consequently  their  lairs  were 
blown  to  pieces.  It  was  estimated  that  150  Germans  were  killed 
during  the  raid.  The  Canadians  took  one  commissioned  officer 
prisoner  and  fifty-seven  of  other  ranks. 

A British  officer  engaged  in  the  raid  thus  describes  the  struggle 
after  the  German  line  was  penetrated : 

“As  we  entered  the  trenches  many  Germans  broke  from  the 
dugouts.  All  who  did  were  subsequently  well  cared  for.  Each 
of  our  men  was  given  definite  instructions  for  his  precise  task 
and  a map  of  the  enemy’s  trenches,  which  proved  absolutely 
correct. 

“Each  man  knew  every  detail  of  the  proposed  operation. 
They  were  delighted  at  this  and  entered  the  fight  with  great 
cheers.  When  they  came  out  two  hours  later  they  were  singing 
and  as  happy  as  schoolboys  on  a holiday. 

“The  neatness  and  dispatch  with  which  the  raid  was  carried 
out  were  unique.  The  artillery  cooperation  of  the  British  guns 
was  perfection.  Beautifully  placed  curtains  of  fire  prepared  our 
advance,  and  creeping  forward  protected  us  as  they  proceeded  to 
demolish  absolutely  the  enemy  trenches  and  dugouts.  The  pro- 
gram had  given  the  men  an  hour  and  a half  for  their  work,  but 
the  clean-up  was  accomplished  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  when 
the  raiders  signaled  that  they  were  ready  to  return  to  their  own 
trenches.” 
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The  Germans  did  not  attempt  a counterattack  until  the  fol- 
lowing night,  when  they  mistakenly  bombarded  and  raided  their 
own  first  lines,  believing  that  the  Canadians  were  still  there. 
As  it  happened,  the  Canadian  troops  who  had  carried  out  the 
successful  raid  were  some  miles  away.  They  were  not  a part  of 
the  fighting  line,  but  on  rest,  and  had  gone  forward  for  this 
particular  military  operation  planned  some  weeks  before. 

During  the  night  of  December  19,  1916,  British  troops  made 
a successful  raid  on  German  lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gomme- 
court,  where  after  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  defensive 
works  they  retired  without  any  casualties.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day  the  British  made  another  successful  raid 
on  German  trenches  north  of  Arras,  where  they  captured  a 
number  of  prisoners. 

On  the  same  date,  December  19,  1916,  a British  contingent 
encountered  a hostile  patrol  north  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  After  a 
brief,  sharp  fight  the  leader  of  the  patrol  was  killed  and  his 
men  surrendered. 

German  official  reports  of  this  date  stated  that,  west  of  Villers- 
Carbonnel,  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  and  East  Prussian  Mus- 
keteers forced  their  way  into  a strong  British  position  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  effective  fire,  and  after  blowing  up  dugouts 
retired  to  their  own  lines,  bringing  away  with  them  four  officers 
and  twenty-six  men  as  prisoners.  The  Germans  claimed  that 
during  various  air  engagements  about  this  time  along  the  Somme 
they  destroyed  six  hostile  aircraft. 

During  the  night  of  December  20,  1916,  a strong  German  raid- 
ing party  attacked  the  British  line  opposite  Lens,  but  only  a few 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  trenches.  After  a short  struggle 
these  were  ejected  by  the  British  troops  and  the  raiding  party 
was  driven  off. 

Southwest  of  Armentieres  a British  raiding  party  entered 
German  trenches  and  made  some  prisoners. 

On  December  21,  1916,  the  French  Government  made  public 
the  official  order  summoning  General  Nivelle  to  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  north  and  northeast  and  signed  by  General 
Joffre.  General  Castelnau,  General  Joffre’s  Chief  of  Staff,  hav- 
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ing  reached  the  age  limit,  was  retained  on  the  active  list  by  a 
special  decree  indorsed  by  the  President  of  France,  which  was 
preliminary  to  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  an  army 
group. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

GERMAN  ATTACKS  AT  VERDUN  — RESULT 
OF  SIX  MONTHS’  FIGHTING 

TOURING  the  night  of  December  28,  1916,  German  troops  in 
considerable  force  delivered  a spirited  attack  on  a three- 
kilometer  front  between  Hill  304  and  Dead  Man  Hill,  northwest 
of  Verdun.  The  German  advance  was  made  after  an  intense 
artillery  preparation.  According  to  the  official  French  reports 
the  French  infantry  and  machine-gun  fire  broke  the  attack,  but 
a trench  south  of  Dead  Man  Hill  was  occupied  by  a few  German 
troops.  In  the  account  of  the  attack  given  out  from  Berlin  it 
was  stated  that  German  troops  penetrated  the  third  and  second 
lines  of  the  French  positions,  from  which  222  prisoners,  of  whom 
four  were  officers,  together  with  seven  machine  guns,  were 
brought  back.  All  attempts  made  by  the  French  troops  to  re- 
gain the  captured  trenches  were  defeated,  the  German  report 
stated. 

Between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  French  artillery  carried  out 
a destructive  fire  on  the  German  positions  in  the  region  of 
Quennevieres.  French  patrols  penetrated  the  shattered  German 
trenches  which  had  been  hastily  evacuated.  All  the  afternoon  of 
December  28,  1916,  German  guns  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse 
bombarded  French  positions  between  the  Meuse  and  Avocourt. 
At  several  points  on  the  French  front  in  this  sector  the  Germans 
made  vigorous  attacks  with  grenades,  but  in  every  instance  they 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  losses. 

During  the  night  of  December  28,  1916,  a party  of  British 
troops  made  a successful  raid  against  German  trenches  to  the 
east  of  Le  Sars  with  good  results. 
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The  closing  days  of  the  year  were  not  marked  by  any  impor- 
tant military  operations  on  either  side.  Though  no  great  attacks 
were  attempted,  the  old  business  of  trench  warfare  being  re- 
sumed, the  opposing  forces  continued  to  harass  and  destroy  each 
other  at  every  opportunity.  The  grim  object  of  British,  French, 
and  German  was  to  kill  wherever  shell  or  machine-gun  bullet 
could  reach  an  enemy.  This  period  of  “peace”  was  really  one  of 
ceaseless  activity,  and  the  British  distinguished  themselves  in 
keeping  the  Germans  constantly  on  the  alert.  To  prevent  the 
building  of  defenses,  or  smash  them  when  built,  to  concentrate 
gunfire  on  communication  trenches  so  as  to  render  them  impass- 
able, to  destroy  reliefs  coming  in  or  going  out,  to  carry  death 
to  the  foe  in  ditches  and  dugouts — in  short,  to  injure  him  in 
any  way  that  human  ingenuity  and  military  science  could  devise 
— such  were  the  tactics  employed  by  belligerents  during  the  days 
and  nights  when  in  official  language  there  was  “nothing  to 
report.” 

Official  announcement  was  made  on  New  Year’s  Day  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister’s  Department  that  General  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  armies  in  France,  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal.  His  chief  aids  on 
the  French  front.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and 
Major  General  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  commanding  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Armies  respectively,  were  also  gazetted  for  promotion. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Allies  for  the  past  six  months 
Field  Marshal  Haig  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
forced  by  circumstances  to  assume  the  offensive  in  July  some- 
what earlier  than  he  intended.  Had  he  waited  until  his  muni- 
tionment  was  complete  and  his  raw  drafts  had  acquired  more 
experience,  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  might  not  have  resulted  so 
favorably  to  the  Allies.  The  Germans  were  near  the  outskirts 
of  Verdun  and  striking  hard,  and  the  moral  and  political  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  of  Verdun  would  have  been  so  serious  that  it 
was  impossible  to  delay  the  offensive.  Field  Marshal  Haig  stated 
in  his  summing  up  that  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  was  begun  to 
save  Verdun,  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  further  German  reen- 
forcements from  the  west  to  the  Russian  or  Italian  fronts,  and 
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to  wear  down  the  strength  of  the  enemy  forces,  and  that  all  these 
purposes  were  fulfilled. 

The  brief  period  of  so-called  “peace”  which  had  prevailed 
along  the  Somme  during  the  closing  days  of  1916  was  broken 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  when  a strong  German  patrol  attacked  the 
British  trenches  north  of  Vermelles,  The  British  troops  defend- 
ing the  position  having  foreknowledge  of  the  attack,  were  quite 
prepared  for  a vigorous  resistance  and  the  Germans  were  driven 
off  with  sanguinary  losses,  leaving  a number  of  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field.  In  the  evening  of  this  date,  under  cover 
of  a heavy  bombardment,  a German  patrol  consisting  of  about 
forty  men  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  British  lines  to  the 
north  of  Ypres.  A few  of  the  German  troops  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  British  trenches,  but  were  ejected  after  a brief  struggle. 
At  other  points  on  the  front  between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre 
the  British  troops  started  the  new  year  in  spirited  fashion  by 
carrying  out  effective  counterbattery  work  and  heavy  bombard- 
ment of  German  positions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neuve  Chapelle 
and  Armentieres. 

During  the  afternoon  of  January  6,  1917,  British  troops  under 
cover  of  a heavy  bombardment  successfully  raided  German  posi- 
tions southeast  of  Arras,  where  advancing  over  a wide  front 
they  entered  the  enemy’s  defenses  and  penetrated  to  the  third 
line.  Here  they  succeeded  in  bombing  and  destroying  a number 
of  dugouts  and  wrought  considerable  damage  to  the  German 
defensive  works.  In  minor  engagements  of  this  character  the 
British  reported  to  have  taken  240  prisoners  since  Christmas. 

French  artillery  on  the  Somme  front  was  especially  active 
during  the  first  days  of  the  new  year.  On  the  night  of  January 
4,  1917,  French  aerial  squadrons  scattered  projectiles  on  the 
German  aviation  field  at  Grisolles  and  on  the  railway  station 
and  barracks  at  Guiscard. 

A number  of  explosions  and  four  incendiary  fires  resulted 
from  these  attacks  by  French  airmen. 

Surprise  attacks  were  attempted  by  German  troops  on  the 
French  advance  posts  east  of  Butte  du  Mesnil  in  the  region  of 
Maisons  de  Champagne.  During  the  day  of  January  5,  1917, 
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French  artillery  fire  dispersed  the  attackers,  who  fled  from  the 
field,  leaving  a number  of  prisoners  in  French  hands.  The 
British  troops  along  the  Somme  continued  their  raids  on  Ger- 
man positions  every  night  and  frequently  during  the  day.  In 
the  afternoon  of  January  7,  1917,  they  attacked  a German  trench 
south  of  Armentieres,  and  after  bombing  the  Gennan  defenses 
retired  in  good  order  with  nineteen  prisoners.  On  the  same  date 
a German  contingent  after  a preliminary  bombardment  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  British  trenches  southwest  of  Wytschaete. 
The  attackers  evidently  expected  that  their  heavy  gunfire  had 
demoralized  the  defenders  and  looked  for  an  easy  victory,  but 
they  were  speedily  repulsed  with  considerable  losses.  Another 
attempt  made  under  cover  of  a heavy  bombardment  to  seize 
British  advance  posts  to  the  north  of  Ypres  also  met  with 
disaster. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

GERMAN  ATTACK  ON  HILL  304 — BRITISH 
SURPRISE  ATTACK 

PEARLY  in  the  morning  of  January  10,  1917,  small  detachments 
of  British  troops  attacked  the  German  lines  to  the  north  of 
Beaumont-Hamel.  For  some  days  rain  and  sleet  had  been  falling 
almost  continuously,  and  the  battle  field  in  this  section  of  the 
fighting  area  largely  consisted  of  swamps  and  miniature  lakes. 
The  British  troops  following  the  barrage  fire  penetrated  the 
German  position  on  a front  of  500  yards.  The  Geimans  had 
sought  refuge  from  the  withering  fire  of  the  British  guns  in 
their  dugouts,  which  rain  and  snow  and  sleet  had  converted  into 
mudholes.  The  German  soldiers  were  wet  and  cold  and  miser- 
able, and  offered  but  slight  resistance.  Three  officers,  nine  non- 
coms.,  and  109  men  surrendered  to  the  British — a larger  number 
than  the  raiding  party  contained. 

In  the  afternoon  of  January  10,  1917,  the  British  carried  out 
a successful  raid  east  of  Loos  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a 
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number  of  prisoners.  Throughout  the  day  British  guns  pounded 
German  positions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Les  Bceufs  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ancre  Valley.  Destructive  bombardment  of 
German  trenches  opposite  Le  Sars,  and  battery  positions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gommecourt,  produced  good  results. 

On  the  following  day,  January  11,  1917,  British  troops  success- 
fully attacked  German  positions  to  the  north  of  Beaumont- 
Hamel.  The  action  had  some  local  importance,  for  the  Germans 
occupied  high  ground  from  which  they  had  observation  of  the 
British  trenches. 

The  British  attack  was  begun  shortly  before  dawn  in  a dark 
and  heavy  mist.  As  the  first  glimmer  of  morning  light  appeared 
the  snow  began  to  fall,  hiding  with  a white  mantle  the  miry 
battle  field,  in  which  the  British  troops  sank  ankle  deep  as  they 
struggled  forward  floundering  here  and  there  in  old  shell  holes. 
The  Germans  had  not  recovered  from  the  nerve-shattering  bom- 
bardment that  had  preceded  the  attack  when  the  British  soldiers 
were  upon  them  and  over  their  dugouts  before  they  could  bring 
their  machine  guns  into  play.  The  majority  of  the  Germans 
did  not  attempt  to  fight,  but  surrendered  at  once.  Some  of  the 
German  officers  attempted  to  rally  their  men,  and,  fighting 
bravely  rather  than  surrender,  were  killed.  In  the  two  days’ 
fighting  in  this  sector  the  British  captured  over  300  prisoners. 
The  German  version  of  this  attack  stated  that  “an  insignificant 
trench  had  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy.” 

In  the  night  on  this  date,  January  11,  1917,  British  troops  were 
reported  to  have  penetrated  German  trenches  north  of  Arras, 
where  a number  of  prisoners  were  taken  at  the  cost  of  a few 
casualties. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  January  13,  1917,  German  troops 
forced  their  way  into  a British  post  northwest  of  Serre.  By  a 
hotly  pressed  counterattack  the  British  drove  them  out  and  again 
occupied  the  post.  Thirteen  prisoners,  including  three  officers, 
were  captured  in  this  area.  The  British  during  the  night  also 
attacked  German  trenches  west  of  Wytschaete,  where  they  were 
successful  in  attaining  their  objectives  and  captured  a number 
of  prisoners. 
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Owing  to  the  almost  continuous  bad  weather,  heavy  rains,  and 
snowfall,  there  was  little  fighting  along  the  Somme  during  the 
succeeding  days,  but  the  bombardment  of  enemy  positions  was 
continuous,  and  the  British  took  some  prisoners  in  trench  raids. 

In  the  morning  of  January  17,  1917,  British  forces  on  the 
Ancre  launched  the  strongest  attack  that  had  been  attempted 
for  weeks  on  a front  of  600  yards  north  of  Beaucourt.  Preceded 
by  a heavy  bombardment  that  shattered  the  German  defenses 
British  troops  occupied  a line  of  enemy  posts  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  casualties.  The  position  won  by  the  British  was  especially 
valuable  because  it  afforded  them  better  advantages  than  they 
possessed  for  observation  in  this  area.  In  the  afternoon  of  this 
date  the  Germans  attempted  a counterattack  which  was  broken 
up  with  heavy  losses  by  the  British  artillery  barrage. 

Another  daylight  raid  was  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
Canadian  troops  northeast  of  Cite  Calonne  on  the  same  morn- 
ing. The  Canadians  succeeded  in  penetrating  German  trenches 
on  a front  of  700  yards  and  pushed  forward  to  a depth  of  300 
yards,  or  as  far  as  the  enemy’s  second  line.  The  German  dug- 
outs  were  completely  wrecked.  The  British  report  stated  that 
heavy  losses  were  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  They  captured  one 
officer  and  ninety-nine  of  other  ranks,  and  several  machine  guns 
and  a trench  mortar.  In  the  evening  of  this  date  the  Germans, 
after  three  hours  of  intense  artillery  fire,  delivered  a series  of 
reconnoitering  attacks  in  Chevaliers  Wood  on  the  height  of  the 
Meuse  (Verdun  front) . The  British  artillery  and  machine  guns 
at  once  became  active  and  sent  such  a withering  fire  against  the 
Germans  that  they  were  scattered  with  heavy  losses. 

Violent  artillery  duels  continued  for  several  days  following, 
but  there  was  no  important  fighting  along  the  Somme.  On 
January  20,  1917,  in  the  region  south  of  Lassigny,  the  Germans 
were  especially  active  in  shelling  French  positions.  They  at- 
tempted a surprise  attack  on  one  of  the  advanced  French 
trenches,  but  were  beaten  off.  On  this  date  the  French  launched 
a successful  attack  against  German  lines  in  the  Vingre  sector, 
where  they  captured  a number  of  prisoners.  In  the  sector  of 
Bumhaupt,  in  Alsace,  the  French  won  a victory  in  an  encounter 
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with  enemy  patrols,  and  repulsed  a strong  German  reconnais- 
sance which  attempted  to  reach  French  lines  in  the  region  south- 
west of  Altkirch. 

During  the  night  of  January  20,  1917,  and  most  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  German  and  French  artillery  fought  an  almost  con- 
tinuous duel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  while  patrols  of  the 
two  armies  engaged  in  close  and  sanguinary  encounters  in  Cau- 
rieres  Wood.  It  was  during  the  fighting  in  this  region  that  the 
British  took  over  twelve  miles  of  the  French  front.  French 
troops,  however,  still  held  the  line  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Somme  near  Mont  St.  Quentin,  the  key  to  Peronne. 

In  the  morning  of  January  21,  1917,  the  British  forces  made 
a successful  raid  on  German  trenches  southeast  of  Loos.  It  was 
a short  but  spirited  fight  while  it  lasted.  The  British  reported 
that  they  had  bombed  and  destroyed  dugouts  full  of  Germans, 
while  their  own  losses  were  slight.  A number  of  Germans  were 
made  prisoner  in  this  raid,  but  the  majority  preferred  to  fight 
rather  than  yield,  and  fighting  fell. 

In  the  evening  on  this  date  the  Germans  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse  (Verdun  front)  attacked  on  two  different  occasions 
the  French  trenches  to  the  northeast  of  Caurieres  Wood.  They 
made  the  advance  after  an  intense  preliminary  bombardment, 
but  were  unable  to  reach  the  French  position.  The  accurate  fire 
of  the  French  artillery  proved  destructive  and  drove  them  back, 
and  the  French  were  enabled  to  hold  their  lines  without  a break. 
About  the  same  time  British  troops  repulsed  a German  raid  on 
their  lines  north  of  Arras.  During  the  night  and  on  the  day 
following,  January  22,  1917,  the  British  took  a number  of 
prisoners  as  the  result  of  patrol  and  bombing  encounters  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Grandcourt,  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  Fauquisart,  and 
Wytschaete. 

German  Army  Headquarters  reported  that  on  this  date  the 
British  attacked  their  lines  near  Lens  and  in  a hand-grenade 
engagement  were  repulsed  with  some  losses.  Near  Bezon  one 
of  their  reconnoitering  detachments  brought  back  several  pris- 
oners and  one  machine  gun  from  short  excursions  into  hostile 
positions. 
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In  the  night  of  January  22,  1917,  the  Germans  attempted  two 
raids  on  British  positions  between  Armentieres  and  Ploegsteert. 
In  one  instance  the  Germans  were  driven  back  before  they  could 
reach  the  British  trenches.  The  second  party  of  raiders  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  a portion  of  the  British  position,  but  were 
quickly  driven  out.  The  raiding  party  while  advancing,  and 
again  on  returning,  came  under  British  machine-gun  fire  and 
left  a number  of  dead  on  the  field.  On  this  date  the  British  lost 
one  aeroplane  and  drove  a hostile  machine  down  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aubigny.  About  the  same  time  the  French  reported  the 
capture  of  a Fokker,  which  landed  in  their  lines  near  Fismes. 
Two  other  German  machines  were  brought  down  in  an  aerial 
engagement  in  the  vicinity  of  Marchelpot,  and  another  by  the 
fire  of  French  antiaircraft  guns  in  the  direction  of  Amy. 

A new  division,  and  the  sixth  to  enter  the  fight,  was  now 
flung  against  the  French  with  the  purpose  of  cutting  through 
the  line  and  covering  the  German  occupation  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Hill  304.  “The  blackened  stumps  of  the  shell-swept 
wood,"  said  an  eyewitness,  “offered  no  protection  to  the  kaiser’s 
legions,  and  regardless  of  the  officers’  shrill  whistles  and  brand- 
ished revolvers  the  German  soldiers  flung  aside  their  equipment, 
rifles,  and  hand  grenades  and  raced  back  to  their  former 
trenches.’’ 

During  the  night  of  January  26,  1917,  French  artillery  con- 
tinued to  pound  German  lines  in  the  sector  of  Hill  304.  At  Les 
Eparges  a surprise  attack  was  attempted  by  German  troops  that 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  losses  to  the  attackers.  During 
the  day’s  fighting  in  this  sector  the  French  aviators  brought 
down  five  hostile  aircraft.  Lieutenant  Guynemer  scoring  his 
thirtieth  victory. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Transloy  on  the  Somme  front  British 
forces  carried  out  a successful  operation  on  January  27,  1917. 
Owing  to  the  blizzard  weather  the  Geimians  evidently  did  not 
expect  an  attack,  perhaps  thinking  that  the  British  would  remain 
under  shelter  as  they  were  doing.  No  unusual  preparation 
seemed  to  be  going  on  within  the  British  lines  that  would  sug- 
gest to  an  outside  observer  that  an  important  militaiy  operation 
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was  about  to  be  launched.  But  in  the  British  trenches  well 
prepared  and  organized  troops  were  waiting  the  order  to  attack. 
Suddenly  the  British  batteries  spoke  in  thunderous  tones,  show- 
ering German  trenches  and  defensive  works  with  shells  of 
enormous  destructive  force.  The  barbed-wire  obstructions  before 
the  German  positions  were  cut  like  packthread.  The  British 
troops  at  the  signal  sprang  out  into  no-man’s-land  following  the 
curtain  of  fire.  Sweeping  over  and  around  the  position,  the  Ger- 
mans were  trapped  in  their  dugouts  before  they  could  get  up  to 
bomb  the  invaders  or  fire  upon  them  with  machine  guns.  The 
whole  German  garrison  of  this  strong  position  gave  up  the  fight 
after  making  but  slight  resistance. 

The  prisoners,  numbering  six  officers  and  352  men  of  the 
Hundred  and  Nineteenth  and  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Regi- 
ments, the  Wiirttembergers  of  Konigen  Olga,  who  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by  their  capture,  were 
packed  into  old  London  busses  and  were  hurried  to  their  camp 
on  the  British  side  of  the  battle  field. 

The  prisoners  confessed  that  they  had  been  caught  napping. 
The  British  gunfire  they  had  believed  was  simply  the  usual  morn- 
ing salutation,  and  remained  in  their  dugouts  until  it  was  over. 
They  said  they  would  have  put  up  a fight  if  they  had  had  any 
kind  of  chance,  but  taken  by  surprise  they  could  only  surrender. 

German  gunners  at  other  points  had  by  this  time  observed  the 
red  lights  that  went  up,  the  signals  of  distress,  and  thus  learned 
that  the  position  had  been  captured.  But  they  were  too  late  in 
getting  their  guns  into  action,  and  the  w“hite  haze  that  hung  over 
the  scene  at  that  early  morning  hour  hindered  their  observation, 
so  that  the  feeble  fire  they  could  concentrate  on  the  captured 
position  did  no  harm. 

The  British  had  pressed  on  farther  than  the  objective  given 
to  them  to  a point  500  yards  beyond  the  German  first  line,  where 
they  established  themselves,  finding  the  deep  warm  dugouts  much 
more  comfortable  than  the  temporary  shelters  of  their  own  which 
they  had  left.  Later  in  the  day  the  British  troops  occupying  the 
most  advanced  position  were  withdrawn  to  the  ground  which 
had  been  assigned  as  the  objective  in  the  attack.  The  Germans 
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made  different  attempts  to  force  them  out  of  this  position,  but 
all  attacks  broke  down  under  fire,  for  the  British  had  perfect 
observation  of  their  movements  from  the  higher  ground  they 
had  won  in  recent  battles^  in  this  sector. 

On  the  French  front  there  was  active  fighting  all  day  long  on 
January  27,  1917.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  French  troops 
engaged  the  Germans  with  hand  grenades  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  Hill  304.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  they  made  a success- 
ful attack  against  German  positions  between  Les  Eparges  and 
the  Calonne  trench.  The  German  position  was  found  to  be 
strewn  with  dead,  and  a great  quantity  of  booty  was  taken.  In 
Lorraine  there  were  numerous  artillery  duels  in  the  sector  of 
the  forest  of  Bezange.  Near  Moulainville  a German  aeroplane 
was  brought  down  in  flames  by  the  fire  of  French  guns. 

The  continued  bad  weather  that  prevailed  along  the  Somme 
and  on  the  Verdun  front  did  not  hinder  the  Allies  from  assum- 
ing the  offensive  whenever  there  appeared  to  be  an  opportunity 
to  make  even  the  slightest  gain.  At  daybreak  on  January  28, 
1917,  British  forces  penetrated  German  trenches  northeast  of 
Neuville-St.  Vaast,  where  they  successfully  bombed  the  enemy 
in  dugouts  and  brought  away  a number  of  prisoners.  All  day 
Biitish  artillery  was  active  north  of  the  Somme  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Beaumont-Hamel,  Lens,  and  the  Ypres  sector.  North- 
east of  Festubert  the  British  carried  out  a successful  raid  in 
which  they  captured  an  officer  and  a number  of  other  ranks. 
The  British  raiders  escaped  without  any  casualties.  The  Ger- 
mans after  an  intense  bombardment  attempted  to  rush  a British 
post  east  of  Fauquissart,  but  were  repulsed  in  disorder. 

On  this  date  the  French  forces  also  displayed  courage  and 
activity  in  carrying  out  successfully  important  minor  operations 
at  different  points  along  the  Somme.  During  the  night  they 
entered  German  positions  in  the  sector  of  Hill  304  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse;  artillery  duels  and  grenade  fighting  were 
almost  continuous.  In  the  Champagne,  and  at  various  places  on 
the  front  in  Alsace,  there  were  numerous  patrol  encounters  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  French  in  which  the  latter  were  gener- 
ally victorious.  A German  attack  made  on  a French  trench  at 
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Hartmannsweilerkopf  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
raiders.  An  attempt  made  by  German  aviators  to  bomb  the 
open  town  of  Luneville  proved  abortive.  No  damage  was  done 
and  no  lives  were  lost. 

The  British  forces  in  France  did  not  attempt  any  offensive 
during  the  day  of  January  29,  1917,  but  at  night  a successful 
raid  was  carried  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Butte  de  Warlen- 
court  north  of  Courcelette. 

The  British  penetrated  the  German  trenches  and  bombed  the 
dugouts,  destroying  a gun  and  taking  seventeen  prisoners.  East 
of  Souchez  another  British  raiding  party  penetrated  German 
lines  and  wrecked  the  defenses. 

The  Germans  continued  their  efforts  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  their  positions  in  the  region  of  Hill  304.  On  this  date,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1917,  they  made  a violent  attack  with  grenades  on  an 
advanced  French  trench  in  this  sector,  but  were  repulsed  with 
losses  by  the  French  artillery.  Three  German  aeroplanes  were 
brought  down. 

The  30th  of  January,  1917,  was  an  unimportant  day  in  the 
fighting  in  France.  The  British  bombarded  German  positions 
opposite  Richebourg  TAvoue,  east  of  Armentieres  and  Ypres. 
Between  Soissons  and  Rheims  the  French  artillery  dispersed  two 
surprise  attacks  attempted  by  the  Germans,  one  in  the  sector  of 
Soupir  and  the  other  in  the  region  of  Beaulne  ( Aisne) . 

In  Lorraine  during  the  night  a French  detachment  penetrated 
the  first  and  second  line  of  German  trenches  at  a point  south  of 
Leintrey.  The  defenders  of  these  positions  were  put  out  of 
action  and  the  French  took  about  fifteen  prisoners.  In  the 
region  of  Moncel  another  party  of  French  raiders  successfully 
carried  out  a surprise  attack  on  German  positions. 

On  this  last  day  of  the  month  the  British  headquarters  in 
France  reported  that  during  January  they  had  captured  1,228 
Germans,  including  twenty-seven  officers. 


PART  II— EASTERN  FRONT 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  NEW  DRIVE  AGAINST  LEMBERG 

COINCIDENT  with  their  attempt  to  recapture  Kovel,  the 
^ Russians  launched  a new  drive  against  Lemberg,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Galicia.  This  movement  was  a result  of  the  successes 
which  they  had  gained  in  the  Bukowina  and  in  eastern  Galicia 
during  July,  1916.  By  the  end  of  that  month,  as  has  been 
previously  told,  the  Russians  had  reconquered  all  of  the  Buko- 
wina, overrun  some  of  the  most  southern  passes  of  the  Car- 
pathians, and  were  in  possession  of  that  part  of  eastern  Galicia 
located  north  of  the  Pruth  and  Dniester  Rivers  and  east  of  the 
Strypa  River. 

Having  gained  these  advantages,  they  now  attempted  to  press 
them  and  attacked  Lemberg  both  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south.  In  the  former  direction  they  advanced  from  Brody  and 
Tamopol  against  the  strongly  held  Styr  and  Bug  line.  In  the 
south  Lemberg  was  defended  by  the  Dniester  line.  Before  forc- 
ing this  line  it  was  necessary  to  capture  Stanislau,  an  important 
point  on  the  Czemowitz-Lemberg  railway.  Between  the  Bug 
and  the  Dniester  lines  of  defense  Lemberg  was  secured  in  the 
east,  and  still  farther  by  a third  line  of  natural  defenses.  This 
was  formed  by  a series  of  northern  tributaries  of  the  Dniester,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  Sereth,  Strypa,  and  Zlota 
Lipa  Rivers.  The  former  two  had  already  been  crossed  by  the 
Russians,  but  there  still  remained  the  very  formidable  and 
extremely  strong  line  of  defenses  along  the  last,  which  had  more 
than  once  before  proved  very  difficult  to  overcome. 
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On  the  Russian  side  there  were  engaged  in  this  struggle  three 
array  groups  under  Generals  Sakharoff,  Stcherbacheff,  and 
Lechitsky.  The  Austro-Gerraan  forces  were  divided  into  four 
groups  under  Generals  Puhallo,  Boehra-Erraolli,  Von  Bothraer, 
and  Von  Pfanzer-Ballin. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  August,  1916,  the  fighting  along 
this  entire  line,  though  continuous  and  severe,  was  not  particu- 
larly well  defined  and  was  more  or  less  split  up  into  comparatively 
small  and  local  engagements.  On  August  1,  1916,  engagements 
of  this  nature  took  place  southwest  of  Burkanoff  and  west  of 
Buczacz.  In  the  latter  region  the  ground  offered  great  difficulties. 
A small  but  very  marshy  river — ^the  Moropiec — was  strongly 
defended  by  the  Austro-Gennan  forces,  and  when  these  finally 
had  to  give  way,  they  destroyed  all  bridges.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  Russians  waded  across  in  the  face  of  severe  fire  and  fre- 
quently up  to  their  necks  in  water,  gained  the  western  bank,  and 
after  making  some  hundreds  of  prisoners,  promptly  dug  them- 
selves in.  Other  engagements  occurred  on  the  same  day  in  the 
Dniester-Pruth  sector — in  the  direction  of  Stanislau  near 
Wisniowcza  and  Molodgonow. 

On  August  2,  1916,  the  Russians  developed  a strong  attack  on 
both  sides  of  the  railway  near  Brody  against  Ponikowica,  but 
w^re  unsuccessful.  However,  the  attacks  were  kept  up  and  by 
the  next  day,  August  3,  1916,  yielded  not  only  considerable 
ground,  but  more  than  1,000  prisoners.  Fighting  was  kept  up 
in  this  locality  throughout  the  following  day.  The  Austro- 
Germans  launched  nine  counterattacks,  all  of  which  were  re- 
pulsed. The  losses  on  both  sides  were  very  severe.  For,  though 
the  Austro-German  forces  had  to  give  way,  they  did  so  only 
after  the  most  stubborn  resistance.  Every  little  village  had  to 
be  fought  for  for  hours,  and  each  street  had  to  be  cleared  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Especially  severe  encounters  occurred  near 
Meidzigory  and  Tchistopady.  By  August  5,  1916,  the  Russians 
had  registered  some  important  successes  in  this  small  sector. 
The  number  of  their  prisoners  had  mounted  to  over  5,000,  and 
a considerable  number  of  machine  guns  and  bomb  throwers  had 
fallen  into  their  hands.  The  Austro-Germans  tried  to  dislodge 
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their  opponents  by  means  of  violent  artillery  fire  and  a series  of 
strong  counterattacks,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day,  August  5,  1916,  the  Russians  were  in  possession 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  Sereth,  near  and  northwest  of  Zalocze, 
and  of  the  villages  of  Zvyjin,  Ratische,  Tchistopady,  Gnidava, 
and  Zalvoce,  and  the  entire  ridge  of  heights  between  them. 

Without  let-up  the  Russians  continued  to  hammer  away  at  the 
Austro-German  lines  on  the  Graberka  and  Sereth  Rivers.  On 
August  6,  1916,  the  Russian  troops  captured  some  more  strongly 
fortified  positions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  of  Zvyjin, 
Kostiniec,  and  Reniuv.  This  region  abounds  with  woods,  and 
lends  itself  therefore  easily  to  the  most  determined  defense.  This 
resulted  again  in  very  fierce  bayonet  encounters.  The  Austro- 
German  forces  attempted  to  stop  the  Russian  advance  and 
launched  a long  series  of  very  energetic  counterattacks,  especially 
in  the  region  of  the  river  Koropiec.  All  of  these,  however,  were 
in  vain.  They  were  repulsed  and  resulted  in  considerable  losses. 
According  to  their  official  statement,  the  Russians  made  about 
8,500  prisoners  in  the  Sereth  sector  on  August  5 and  6,  1916, 
captured  four  cannon,  nineteen  machine  guns,  eleven  trench 
mortars,  a large  number  of  mine  throwers  and  much  war  ma- 
terial of  all  kinds.  The  amount  of  ground  captured  by  August  7, 
1916,  was  claimed  to  have  reached  the  considerable  total  of  sixty- 
one  and  one-half  square  miles. 

Closer  and  closer  the  Russians  were  getting  to  their  immediate 
objective,  Stanislau.  On  August  7,  1916,  strong  Russian  forces 
attacked  along  a front  of  about  fifteen  miles  on  a line  between 
Tlumach  and  Ottynia  and  succeeded  in  forcing  back  the  Austro- 
Germans  along  this  entire  front.  They  forced  their  way  into 
the  town  of  Nizniow  (about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Stanislau), 
which  was  captured,  as  also  were  the  villages  of  Bratychuv,  Pa- 
lakhiche,  Nodwoma,  Charnolocza,  Krovotula,  Nove,  and  the 
small  town  of  Ottynia,  and  finally  the  town  of  Ilumach  itself. 

In  spite  of  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  Austro-Germans  they 
maintained  their  counterattacks,  which,  however,  were  not  suc- 
cessful. By  April  8,  1916,  they  had  been  forced  to  take  their  line 
back  to  the  west  of  Nizinoff-Tysmienitsa-Ottynia,  or  within  a few 
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miles  east  of  Stanislau.  The  Russians  on  that  day  crossed  the 
Koropiec,  drove  their  opponents  out  of  their  fortified  positions, 
and  themselves  occupied  the  left  bank  up  to  the  point  of  its 
juncture  with  the  Dniester.  Late  on  the  same  day  the  town  of 
Tysmienitsa  was  taken  as  well  as  a ridge  of  heights  to  the  north- 
east as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester.  The  fall  of 
Stanislau  now  had  become  only  a matter  of  days. 

Throughout  the  next  two  days,  August  9 and  10,  1916,  the 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Stanislau  continued  to  rage  inces- 
santly. One  after  another  the  Russians  overcame  all  the  ob- 
stacles in  their  way.  River  after  river  was  crossed,  trench  after 
trench  was  stormed,  and  village  after  village  was  captured.  At 
last,  about  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  of  August  10,  1916,  the  Rus- 
sians under  General  Lechitsky  entered  Stanislau  from  where  the 
Austro-German  troops  had  previously  retired  in  good  order  in 
a northerly  direction  against  Halicz.  Though  they  covered  their 
retreat  by  blowing  up  railways  and  bridges,  the  Russians  immedi- 
ately took  up  the  pursuit.  They  crossed  the  Bystritza  River  on 
August  11,  1916. 

Farther  north,  in  the  region  of  Buczacz  and  Zaloshe,  the  Rus- 
sian advance  likewise  progressed,  though  somewhat  slower. 
Although  by  August  11,  1916,  the  ground  between  the  Zlota 
Lipa  and  the  Horovanka  from  the  village  of  Kraseczuv  up  to  the 
village  of  Usciezelione  had  been  captured,  the  Russian  line 
had  not  been  able  to  push  quite  as  far  west  toward  Lemberg 
as  in  the  region  of  Stanislau.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the 
Russians  continued  to  push  their  advance.  On  August  12,  1916, 
they  occupied  Podhaytse  on  the  Zlota  Lipa,  halfway  between 
Buczacz  and  Brzezany,  and  Mariampol  on  the  Dniester.  On  the 
upper  Sereth  the  troops  of  General  Sakharoff  reached  the  lines 
of  the  villages  of  Zvyjan,  Oleuv,  Bzovica,  and  Blalkovce. 

The  Austro-German  forces  continued  their  stubborn  resistance 
all  along  the  line,  and  every  bit  of  ground  gained  by  the  Russians 
had  to  be  fought  for  very  hard.  On  August  13,  1916,  fighting 
occurred  along  the  entire  Galician  front,  from  the  Dniester  up 
to  the  upper  Sereth.  The  Zlota  Lipa  was  again  crossed  on  that 
day  at  some  of  its  numerous  turnings.  After  a very  stubborn 
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fight  the  village  of  Tustobaby,  northwest  of  the  Dniester, 
strongly  defended  by  fortifications  and  machine  guns,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Russian  attacks  in  the  region  of 
Zboroff  on  the  Tarnopol-Lemberg  railroad  were  repulsed,  as 
were  also  attacks  made  west  of  Monasterzyska.  On  the  next  day, 
August  14,  1916,  the  Russians  continued  their  advance  along  the 
entire  line,  though  the  speed  of  it  was  very  much  diminished, 
while  the  Austro-German  resistance  gradually  increased  in 
strength. 

Just  as  was  the  case  farther  to  the  north  in  the  region  of  the 
Stokhod,  the  Russian  driving  power  seemed  to  begin  to  lose  its 
vitality.  As  early  as  August  15,  1916,  the  Russian  official  bul- 
letins admitted  that  the  Austro-Germans  were  succeeding  in 
checking  the  Russian  advances  at  certain  points.  Under  the 
same  date  they  also  contained  a resume  of  the  operations  that  had 
begun  on  June  4,  1916,  just  as  if  the  Russian  General  Staff 
wished  to  announce  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  these  opera- 
tions were  now  to  be  considered  completed.  This  resume  reads 
in  part: 

“According  to  final  reports  received,  the  total  captures  by  the 
troops  of  General  Brussilov  during  the  operations  from  June  4 
to  August  12,  1916,  in  which  period  the  fortified  lines  of  the 
Austro-Germans  stretching  from  the  river  Pripet  to  the  Ru- 
manian frontier  were  taken,  were  as  follows : 

“The  number  of  officers  and  men,  including  combatants  and 
noncombatants,  taken  prisoner  and  cannon  and  machine  guns 
taken  by  the  troops  of  General  Kaledine  were  2,384  officers  and 
107,225  men,  147  guns,  459  machine  guns,  and  146  bomb  and 
mine  throwers;  by  General  Lechitsky,  2,139  officers,  100,578 
men,  127  cannon,  424  machine  guns,  44  bomb  and  mine  throwers, 
and  35  powder  carts;  by  General  Sakharoff,  1,967  officers,  87,248 
men,  76  guns,  232  machine  guns,  119  bomb  and  mine  throwers, 
and  128  powder  carts ; by  General  Stcherbatcheff,  1,267  officers, 
55,749  men,  55  guns,  211  machine  guns,  29  bomb  and  mine 
throwers,  and  129  powder  carts.  Thus  the  total  captures  were 
7,757  officers,  350,800  men,  405  guns,  1,326  machine  guns,  338 
mine  and  bomb  throwers,  and  292  powder  carts. 
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“In  addition,  there  were  taken  a large  number  of  rifles,  30 
versts  of  small-gauge  railways,  telegraphic  materials,  and  sev- 
eral depots  of  ammunition  and  engineering  materials." 

Throughout  the  next  few  days  the  Austro-Germans  resumed 
the  offensive  along  the  entire  line.  In  spite  of  this  the  Russians 
managed  to  advance  at  some  points.  At  others  they  stubbornly 
maintained  their  ground,  and  only  in  a few  instances  were  they 
forced  to  yield  slightly.  As  the  end  of  August  approached  the 
fighting  along  the  entire  eastern  front  decreased  very  much  in 
importance  and  violence.  Local  engagements,  it  is  true,  took 
place  at  many  points.  But  the  result  of  none  of  these  had  any 
important  influence  on  the  respective  positions  of  the  Russians 
and  Austro-Germans.  The  latter  had  lost  considerable  ground 
during  the  Russian  offensive  and,  if  the  Russian  reports  were  at 
all  reliable,  had  suffered  even  more  severe  losses  in  men  and 
material.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Russians  had  fared  no 
better,  and  possibly  even  worse.  At  any  rate,  neither  Kovel  nor 
Lemberg,  apparently  the  two  chief  objectives  of  the  Russian 
operations,  had  been  reached,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  Russian 
gains  the  advantage  seemed  to  rest  with  the  Austro-Germans. 

At  the  same  time  at  which  the  Russians  advanced  against 
Kovel  and  Lemberg  the  Austro-German  forces  renewed  with 
increased  vigor  their  activities  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
undoubtedly  with  the  object  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  Russian 
pressure  on  their  Bukowinian  and  Galician  positions.  To  a cer- 
tain extent  the  Central  Powers  met  with  success. 

On  August  4,  1916,  a strong  force  of  about  one  division, 
belonging  to  the  army  group  of  the  then  Austrian  heir-apparent. 
Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph,  attacked  the  Russians  in  the 
mountain  passes  southwest  of  Kutty  on  the  Cheremosh,  drove 
them  back  in  a northeasterly  direction  and  captured  some  400 
men  and  a few  machine  guns.  Again  on  the  next  day,  August  5, 
1916,  the  Austro-Germans  attacked  in  force,  this  time  somewhat 
farther  west  on  the  Pruth  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Jablonitza 
south  of  Delabin,  without  gaining  any  noticeable  ground. 

On  August  6,  1916,  the  Austro-German  successes  of  August  4, 
1916,  were  somewhat  extended  by  the  capture  of  some  additional 
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heights  on  the  Cheremosh  River.  For  the  next  few  days  there 
was  little  fighting  in  these  regions.  But  on  August  11,  1916,  an 
attack  begun  the  day  before  south  of  Zabie  on  the  Cheremosh 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  about  700  Russians  and  a few  ma- 
chine guns. 

Gradually  this  movement  spread  until  on  August  14,  1916,  the 
Russians  saw  themselves  forced  to  evacuate  Jablonitza  on  the 
Pruth,  which,  together  with  some  near-by  villages,  was  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  the  Austro-Gennans.  Over  1,000  Russians 
were  captured.  Additional  territory  was  regained  by  the  Austro- 
Germans  in  this  vicinity  on  August  15,  1916.  During  the  next 
few  days  the  Russian  resistance  gradually  stiffened.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  and  in  spite  of  some  local  successes  gained  by  the 
Russians  on  August  15,  1916,  south  of  Delatyn  and  north  of 
Kimpolung  and  again  on  August  17,  1916,  south  of  Jablonitza 
near  Korosmezo,  the  Austro-Germans  continued  to  gain  ground 
and  increased  the  number  of  their  prisoners.  On  August  19, 
1916,  the  Russians  reported  some  additional  successes  in  the 
Jablonitza  sector  as  well  as  on  the  Cheremosh  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kirlibaba,  northwest  of  Kimpolung  near  the  Hun- 
garian-Bukowinian-Rumanian  border. 

On  the  same  day,  however,  August  19,  1916,  the  Austro- 
Germans  occupied  some  heights  south  of  Zabie,  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  against  strong  Russian  attacks  launched  on 
the  same  day,  as  well  as  on  August  20  and  21,  1916.  During  the 
balance  of  August,  1916,  the  fighting  in  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains deteriorated  as  a result  of  the  new  developments  farther 
south  on  the  Rumanian  border  in  a number  of  small  local  engage- 
ments. The  results  of  none  of  these  had  any  particular  influence 
on  the  general  position  of  either  side,  and  in  most  instances 
amounted  to  little  more  than  fighting  between  outposts.  The 
only  exception  was  the  fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nadvorna, 
a few  miles  south  of  Stanislau,  where  the  Russians  in  the  face  of 
stubborn  resistance  made  some  slight  advance  toward  the  Hun- 
garian border,  from  which  they  were,  on  August  29,  1916,  still 
some  twenty  miles  distant. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  BATTLE  ON  THE  STOKHOD  RIVER 

TN  preceding  chapters  we  have  learned  of  the  successful  on- 

slaught  which  the  Russians  made  against  the  Austro-German 
lines  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1916.  Along  the 
entire  southern  part  of  the  eastern  front — from  the  southern 
base  of  the  Pinsk  salient  down  to  the  Austro-Russo-Rumanian 
border — the  troops  of  the  Central  Powers  had  been  pushed  back 
many  miles. 

From  June  4,  1916,  to  August  1,  1916,  the  Russians  had  re- 
gained some  15,000  square  miles  in  Volhynia,  Galicia,  and  the 
Bukowina.  Lutsk,  Dubno,  and  Czemowitz  were  some  of  the 
valuable  prizes  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  czar’s 
armies.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1916,  they  now  threatened 
the  important  railway  centers  of  Kovel  and  Lemberg,  the  latter 
the  capital  of  Galicia. 

In  defending  the  former  the  Austro-German  armies  had  made 
a determined  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Stokhod  River.  This 
bit  of  water  has  its  origin  some  ten  miles  west  of  Lutsk,  from 
which  point  it  winds  its  tortuous  course  for  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  a northerly  direction  toward  the  Pripet  River,  of  which 
it  is  a tributary.  Its  northern  part  flows  through  the  Pripet 
Marshes.  Its  southern  part,  up  to  about  the  village  of  Tro- 
janovka,  forms  a salient,  with  its  apex  on  an  almost  straight  line 
drawn  between  Kolki  on  the  Styr  and  Kovel  on  the  Turiya. 
This  salient,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  Stokhod  between  the 
southern  base  of  the  salient  and  its  origin,  formed  a valuable 
and  very  formidable  natural  line  of  defense  for  Kovel  against 
any  attacks  from  the  northeast,  east,  and  southeast.  Here  the 
Austro-Germans  had  thrown  up  strong  defensive  works  and 
were  resisting  with  all  their  might. 

On  August  1, 1916,  the  most  furious  kind  of  fighting  took  place 
in  the  Stokhod  sector.  By  that  time  the  Russian  attack,  begun  a 
few  days  before,  had  made  considerable  progress,  so  that  the 
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Russians  were  at  some  points  some  few  miles  west  of  the  river. 
Time  and  again  the  Russians  heavily  attacked  the  German- 
Austrian  lines.  In  most  places,  however,  the  latter  not  only  held, 
but  were  even  strong  enough  to  permit  of  repeated  powerful 
counterattacks.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  region  of  the 
bend  of  the  Stokhod  near  the  villages  of  Seletsie,  Velitsk,  and 
Kukhari.  Very  heavy  fighting  also  developed  at  many  points 
north  of  the  Kovel-Sarni  railway.  Near  the  village  of  Smolary 
the  Russians  attacked  three  times,  but  were  thrown  back  as 
often,  and  between  Witoniez  and  Kiselin  six  Russian  attacks 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  encountering  the  most 
stubborn  resistance. 

Without  abatement  the  Russians  threw  themselves  against 
their  opponents’  lines  in  this  sector  on  the  following  day, 
August  2,  1916.  But  the  Germans  protected  themselves  with 
such  a well-directed  and  furious  curtain  of  artillery  fire  that 
the  czar’s  troops  could  make  no  further  progress  in  spite  of 
exceedingly  heavy  losses.  Again  Witoniez  and  Kiselin  were  the 
center  of  desperate  fighting  which  gradually  spread  to  the  forest 
near  Ostrow,  north  of  Kiselin,  and  to  the  region  near  the  villages 
of  Dubeschovo  and  Gulevitchie. 

As  the  fighting  progressed  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  Austro-German  command  had  determined  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  Stokhod  at  any  cost.  The  special  correspondent  of 
the  London  “Times,”  observing  the  fighting  from  the  Russian 
side,  described  its  furiousness  and  the  ever-increasing  resistance 
of  the  Austro-Germans  as  follows ; 

“From  an  observation  point  eighty  feet  above  the  ground  in 
the  swaying  foliage  of  a huge  oak,  a few  versts  distance  from 
the  battle  field,  I obtained  an  extraordinary  view  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Russian  artillery  preparation.  The  country  here  is 
as  flat  as  a board  and  marshy,  with  the  slow-flowing  Stokhod 
oozing  in  the  midst  of  beds  of  water  lilies.  The  difficulties  of  an 
advance  are  almost  incredible,  yet  our  troops  forded  the  river  in 
places,  passing  mazes  of  barbed  wire  sunk  in  the  water. 

“The  cannonading  continues  day  and  night,  at  times  reaching 
such  violence  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  sounds;  it  is 
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simply  a continuous  roar  like  thunder.  At  night  the  whole  sky 
is  illuminated  by  bursting  shells,  searchlights,  and  star  bombs. 
The  town  is  filled  with  wounded.” 

During  the  night  of  August  3 to  4,  1916,  the  stiffening  of  the 
Austro-German  defensive  found  expression  in  a series  of  very 
violent  German  attacks  against  the  village  of  Rudka-Miryanskaia, 
which  formed  a very  strong  salient  in  the  Russian  positions. 
This  little  hamlet — it  is  hardly  more  than  that — is  situated  on 
the  river  Stavok,  a tributary  of  the  Stokhod.  Austro-German 
forces  advanced  from  three  sides.  Throughout  the  entire  night 
the  fighting  for  the  possession  of  this  point  was  kept  up.  Attack 
after  attack  was  repulsed  by  the  Russians.  But  in  the  early 
morning  hours  the  latter  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  village  and 
to  retreat  more  than  500  yards  to  the  east.  A few  hours  later 
reenforcements  arrived  and  the  Russians  once  more  gained 
possession  of  the  village,  in  the  streets  of  which  the  sanguinary 
kind  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  raged  for  hours.  As  a result  the 
Austro-German  forces  were  finally  thrown  back  beyond  the  river 
Stavok.  Before  long,  however,  fresh  Austro-German  troops 
launched  new  counterattacks  and  regained  most  of  this  territory, 
holding  it  thereafter  in  the  face  of  a number  of  violent  Russian 
counterattacks. 

Considerable  fighting  occurred  likewise  on  August  3,  1916, 
both  somewhat  farther  north  and  south  of  this  position.  In 
the  former  direction  Russian  detachments  crossed  the  Stokhod 
at  some  points  near  Lubieszow  and  occupied  a series  of  heights, 
where  they  fortified  themselves  strongly.  To  the  south  Ostrow 
again  was  the  center  of  bitter  engagements,  which,  however, 
yielded  no  definite  results. 

By  this  time,  August  10,  1916,  it  had  become  more  or  less 
evident  that  the  Russian  drive  against  Kovel  had  been  stopped 
by  the  Austro-Gemians.  For  a few  days  now  a comparative 
reduction  in  the  violence  of  the  fighting  in  the  Stokhod  sector 
set  in. 

Local  attacks,  however,  as  well  as  counterattacks  continued 
even  during  this  period  near  Lubieszow  and  Zarecze,  especially 
on  August  11  and  12,  1916.  Gradually,  and  concurrent  with 
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increased  activity  on  other  parts  of  the  eastern  front,  engage- 
ments in  the  Stokhod  sector  became  fewer  and  less  important. 

On  August  18,  1916,  however,  the  Russians  somewhat  renewed 
their  activity.  The  first  sign  was  increased  artillery  fire  at 
various  points.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  local  attacks  near 
Rudka-Czerwiszce,  Szelwow,  and  Zviniache.  Especially  notice- 
able was  the  increase  in  Russian  activity  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  first  of  these  three  places,  where  the  village  of  Tobol,  after 
having  changed  hands  repeatedly,  was  finally  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  The  latter  were  successful  on  August  17,  1916,  in 
crossing  the  Stokhod  in  this  vicinity  at  a point  where  they  had 
previously  been  unable  to  make  any  progress.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  forced  to  evacuate  some  of  their  positions  east 
of  Kiselin. 

Both  on  August  20  and  21,  1916,  the  Russians  attempted  to 
enlarge  the  success  which  they  had  gained  near  Rudka-Czer- 
wiszce. In  this,  however,  they  were  not  successful,  encounter- 
ing the  strongest  kind  of  determined  resistance  and  suffering 
considerable  losses.  Local  engagements  at  various  points  on 
the  Kovel-Sarni  railroad  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smolary 
likewise  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Austro-German  forces. 
During  the  balance  of  August,  1916,  fighting  on  the  Stokhod  was 
restricted  to  moderate  artillery  fire,  local  infantry  engagements, 
and  extensive  reconnoitering  operations,  carried  on  soon  by  one 
side,  soon  by  the  other,  without,  however,  yielding  any  impor- 
tant results  or  changing  to  any  extent  the  respective  positions. 

While  the  Russians  were  developing  their  attack  against 
Kovel  the  balance  of  the  eastern  front  was  comparatively  in- 
active with  the  exception  of  the  Galician  and  Bukowinian 
sectors.  The  fighting  which  occurred  there  had  as  its  object  the 
capture  of  Lemberg  and  developed  soon  into  a struggle  of  the 
first  magnitude.  It  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  following 
chapter. 

North  of  the  Stokhod  occasional  local  engagements  occurred 
from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  Germans  gained  a slight  local 
success  on  August  1,  1916,  near  Vulka  on  the  Oginsky  Canal  to 
the  northwest  of  Prinsk.  On  the  same  day  considerable  fighting 
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took  place  near  Logischin  and  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Nobel,  both 
in  the  same  vicinity.  The  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  con- 
tinued during  the  next  few  days,  but  bore  no  important  results. 

Smorgon,  the  small  but  important  railroad  station  on  the 
Vilna-Minsk  railway,  just  southwest  of  the  Vilia  River,  which 
so  many  times  before  had  been  the  center  of  furious  fighting,, 
again  was  made  the  scene  of  attacks  on  the  night  of  August  2, 
1916.  At  that  time  the  Germans  launched  gas  attacks  on  both 
sides  of  the  railway.  The  attack  opened  at  1 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  gas  was  released  six  times  with  intervals  between 
the  waves.  The  gas  attacks  finished  at  6 a.  m.  The  use  of  gas 
was  discovered  in  good  time,  with  the  result  that  the  Germans, 
who  were  following  the  attacks,  on  attempting  to  advance,  were 
met  with  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  and  suffered  severe  losses. 

On  August  3,  1916,  considerable  activity  was  displayed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lakes  Narotch  and  Wiszniew.  The  Russians  there 
iattempted  to  advance  against  the  German  field  positions  near 
Spiagla,  but  were  promptly  thrown  back.  Farther  north  the 
Germans  gained  some  slight  local  successes  by  capturing  a few 
advanced  Russian  trenches  northwest  of  Postavy.  At  some 
other  points,  especially  on  the  Shara,  southeast  of  Baranovitchy, 
the  railway  center  east  of  Slonin,  lively  hand-grenade  battles 
occurred. 

On  the  following  day,  August  4,  1916,  the  Russians  made  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Dvina  near  Deveten,  a few  miles  northwest 
of  Dvinsk,  but  were  repulsed.  Another  similar  undertaking, 
attempted  August  8,  1916,  east  of  Friedrichstadt,  met  the  same 
fate.  On  that  day  German  batteries  successfully  bombarded 
Russian  torpedo  boats  and  other  vessels  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Kurland  and  forced  them  to  retire. 

August  10  and  11,  1916,  brought  a series  of  small,  local 
attacks  launched  by  the  Russians  south  of  Lake  Wiszniew,  near 
Smorgon  and  Krevo.  They  were  all  repulsed.  These  attacks 
were  renewed  on  August  12,  1916,  bringing,  however,  no  better 
results.  On  August  13,  1916,  considerable  fighting  took  place 
in  the  region  of  Skrobiowa  and  along  the  Oginsky  Canal,  south 
of  Lake  Wygonowskoie. 
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A lively  local  engagement  developed  on  August  16,  1916,  west 
of  Lake  Nobel  in  the  Pripet  Marshes,  about  sixty  miles  northeast 
of  Kovel.  The  fighting  lasted  throughout  August  17  and  18, 
1916,  and  finally  resulted  in  a repulse  for  the  Russians,  who 
lost  some  300  men  and  a few  machine  guns. 

A gas  attack,  launched  by  the  Germans  during  the  night  of 
August  22,  1916,  in  the  region  south  of  Krevo,  a little  town 
north  of  the  Beresina  River  and  about  fifty  miles  southeast  of 
Vilna,  brought  no  results  of  importance.  The  same  was  true  of 
an  attack  against  Russian  trenches  south  of  Tsirin,  northwest 
of  Baranovitchy,  made  after  considerable  artillery  preparation 
on  August  24,  1916. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  1916,  the  Russians  again  attempted 
at  various  times  to  cross  the  Dvina.  In  no  case,  however,  were 
they  successful.  Even  when  they  succeeded  in  launching  their 
boats,  as  they  did  on  August  26,  1916,  near  Lenewaden  east  of 
Friedrichstadt,  they  were  driven  back  by  the  German  fire. 


CHAPTER  XX 

RENEWED  DRIVE  AGAINST  LEMBERG 

TN  spite  of  the  temporary  setback  which  the  Russians  experi- 
enced  at  the  end  of  August,  1916,  in  their  attempt  to  reach 
and  capture  once  more  Galicia’s  ancient  capital,  Lemberg,  they 
were  undaunted. 

With  the  beginning  of  September,  1916,  the  vigor  of  their 
attacks  increased  noticeably.  On  September  1,  1916,  Russian 
attacks  were  launched  against  the  Austro-German  lines  east 
of  Lemberg  from  all  directions.  They  were  especially  strong 
and  violent  in  the  vicinity  of  Zlochoff  and  Halicz.  In  both 
these  regions  the  Russian  troops  were  successful  in  advanc- 
ing after  capturing  a number  of  positions.  Without  abatement 
fighting  continued  on  the  next  day,  both  before  Halicz  and 
Zlochoff.  In  spite  of  the  most  fierce  attacks,  many  of  which  were 
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made  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  Russians  on  September  2, 
1916,  were  unable  to  advance. 

The  fighting  on  September  3,  1916,  was  centered  chiefiy  around 
Brzezany  and  Zboroff.  In  both  localities  the  Russians  claimed 
successes  a id  reported  large  numbers  of  prisoners.  Again,  on 
September  4,  1916,  Brzezany  was  the  center  of  much  fighting. 
Attack  after  attack  was  launched  by  the  Russians  and  thrown 
back  by  the  Austro-Germans.  On  the  following  day,  September 
5,  1916,  the  Russian  persistency  finally  found  its  reward. 
Although  Russian  attacks  near  Zlochoff  broke  down  under  the 
Austro-German  fire,  other  attacks  between  the  Zlota  Lipa  and 
the  Dniester  resulted  in  the  pressing  back  of  the  Austro-German 
center.  Throughout  the  next  few  days  the  Russians  continued  to 
hurl  attack  after  attack  against  the  Austro-German  lines, 
stretching,  to  the  west  of  Lemberg,  from  Brody  to  Halicz.  The 
regions  near  Zlochoff,  Zboroff,  Brzezany,  and  Halicz,  and  espe- 
cially that  small  strip  of  country  lying  between  the  Zlota  Lipa 
and  the  Dniester,  were  witnesses  of  some  of  the  most  stubborn 
and  sanguinary  fighting  which  even  this  blood-drenched  corner 
of  unhappy,  war-swept  Galicia  had  seen. 

Again  and  again  the  Russian  regiments  would  sweep  up 
against  the  strongly  fortified  and  strongly  held  Austro-German 
lines,  after  gunfire  of  unheard-of  violence  had  attempted  to 
prepare  their  task.  But  though  occasionally  they  made  some 
advances,  stormed  some  trenches,  or  by  the  very  violence  of 
their  attacks  forced  back  the  Austro-Germans,  the  latter,  gener- 
ally speaking,  held  their  ground. 

Some  very  interesting  sidelights  are  thrown  on  the  fighting 
near  Halicz  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London  “Times,” 
Stanley  Washburn,  who  writes  from  the  Russian  lines  about  the 
middle  of  September,  1916,  as  follows: 

“Our  troops  are  now  but  a few  hundred  yards  from  Halicz 
railway  station,  and  just  across  the  river  from  the  town. 

“Fighting  has  been  going  on  on  this  army  front  almost  with- 
out intermission  since  August  31,  and  has  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  25,000  prisoners,  of  whom  8,000  are  Germans,  and 
twenty-two  guns,  some  of  them  heavy  guns. 
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“The  most  significant  observation  one  makes  on  coming  to 
this  front  after  two  months  with  the  more  northern  armies  is 
the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Austrian  front  since  the 
beginning  of  the  offensive  in  June.  It  was  then  held  by  six 
Austrian  divisions  and  one  German.  It  is  now  held  with  a 
slightly  extended  front  by  fragments  of  nine  German  divisions, 
two  Turkish  divisions,  and  three  and  a half  Austrian  divisions. 
Of  the  Austrian  divisions  originally  here  three  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  two  have  departed,  one  for  the  Rumanian 
front  and  another  is  missing. 

“The  composition  of  the  German  forces  here  shows  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  the  Germans  are  making  to  bolster  up  the  Aus- 
trian cause  and  preserve  Lemberg.  The  only  German  division 
here  at  the  inception  was  the  Forty-eighth  Reserve  Division. 
Last  July  there  came  from  the  Balkans  the  Hundred  and  Fifth 
German  Division,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth from  our  Riga  front.  Subsequently  two  regiments  of 
this  division  were  sent  to  Kovel.  Now  one  of  these  has  been 
hurried  back  here.  The  Ninety-fifth  and  the  Hundred  and 
Ninety-ninth  Divisions  came  in  August,  and  within  the  past  few 
days  the  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Division  arrived  from  the 
Aisne  and  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  from  the  Somme.  In 
addition  there  are  present  here  a fragment  of  the  First  Reserve 
Division  and  of  the  Third  Prussian  Guard  Division. 

“The  Turkish  troops,  which  came  several  weeks  ago,  consist 
of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Divisions,  which  last  year 
opposed  the  Allies  at  the  Dardanelles.  They  have  been  fighting 
with  extraordinary  fierceness. 

“The  immense  efforts  being  made  by  the  Germans  to  hold  this 
front  and  to  make  sweeping  movements,  become  increasingly 
difficult,  and  the  campaign  here  promises  to  become  similar  to 
that  in  the  west,  where  the  enemy’s  lines  must  be  slowly  digested 
mile  after  mile.” 

With  the  beginning  of  October,  1916,  the  Russians  once  more 
began  their  drive  against  Lemberg.  On  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1916,  the  Russians  advanced  short  distances  along  both 
sides  of  the  Brody-Lemberg  railroad,  as  well  as  farther  south. 
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near  Zboroff,  until  they  were  stopped  by  the  curtain  of  fire 
directed  against  them  from  the  Austro-German  lines.  Still 
farther  south,  along  both  sides  of  the  Zlota  Lipa,  violent  hand-to- 
hand  encounters  occurred.  In  the  angle  between  the  Tseninoka 
and  the  Zlota  Lipa  the  Russians  also  advanced  and  gained  a foot- 
hold in  the  first  line  of  the  Austro-Germans. 

The  latter  immediately  launched  strong  counterattacks  on 
October  1,  1916,  which  resulted  in  the  recapture  of  some  of  the 
lost  ground,  especially  along  the  Brody-Lemberg  railroad.  By 
October  2,  1916,  the  battle  for  Lemberg  was  again  in  full  swing 
all  along  the  line  from  Brody  down  to  the  Dniester,  and  the 
Russians  succeeded  in  advancing  at  some  points  on  tHe  Zlota 
Lipa.  Without  diminution  the  battle  continued  on  October  3, 
1916.  But  so  stubborn  was  the  Austro-German  resistance  that 
the  Russians,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  assaults,  were  unable 
to  make  any  noticeable  progress,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Brody  and  Zboroff,  as  well  as  on  the  Zlota  Lipa.  Not  only  were 
infantry  attacks  kept  up  for  two  full  days,  but  the  most  lavish 
expenditure  of  shells  resulted  in  the  most  stunning  artillery  fire. 
No  changes  of  any  importance,  however,  occurred  in  the  positions 
of  either  side.  The  same  condition  continued  on  October  6,  1916. 
On  October  7 and  8,  1916,  the  fighting  in  this  region  had  slowed 
down  to  a considerable  extent,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Brzezany 
where  a series  of  attacks  and  counterattacks  took  place  without 
having  any  definite  result  for  either  side. 

Throughout  the  following  week  up  to  October  15,  1916,  little 
of  real  importance  occurred  in  the  Lemberg  sector.  Engage- 
ments, some  of  them  more  nearly  deserving  the  name  “battles,” 
were  frequent  at  many  points,  but  barren  of  results.  Gradually, 
however,  the  artillery  fire  from  both  sides  increased  in  violence, 
a sure  sign  of  new  attacks.  On  October  14,  1916,  coincident 
with  the  new  Austro-German  offensive  in  the  Carpathians,  the 
Russians  again  attacked  in  force  near  Zboroff,  while  the  Ger- 
mans attempted  an  advance  south  of  Halicz.  These  under- 
takings gradually  developed,  and  by  October  15,  1916,  the  battle 
was  again  raging  furiously  all  along  the  line  east  of  Lemberg. 
Especially  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Narayuvka,  a few  miles 
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north  of  Halicz,  strong  Austro-German  forces  were  employed 
and  began  to  gain  ground  slowly.  This  small  success  was  gradu- 
ally increased  during  the  following  days,  and  on  October  19, 
1916,  additional  ground  was  gained  in  this  section.  The  Austro- 
Germans  claimed  to  have  captured  over  2,000  men  and  held  their 
newly  regained  positions  against  a number  of  strong  counter- 
attacks. This  success  was  again  enlarged  on  October  20,  1916. 

The  fighting  for  complete  control  of  the  west  bank  of  the 
Narayuvka  continued  on  October  21  and  22,  1916,  and  bj'’  that 
day  the  Russians  had  been  forced  to  give  up  all  their  positions. 
This  greatly  improved  the  Austro-German  positions  before 
Halicz.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  severe  losses,  which  the 
Russians  had  suffered,  resulted  in  a reduction  of  fighting  and, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  Russian  attempts  to  reach  Lem- 
berg ceased.  During  the  balance  of  October  nothing  of  impor- 
tance happened  in  the  Lemberg  sector  of  the  eastern  front, 
although  the  Russians  attempted  a number  of  times  during  the 
last  two  days  of  the  month  to  recapture  the  positions  which 
they  had  lost  on  the  Narayuvka. 

These  attempts  were  renewed  on  November  1 and  2,  1916, 
with  equal  lack  of  success.  Engagements  in  this  region  which 
occurred  on  November  3,  1916,  gave  a few  additional  Russian 
positions  to  the  Austro-Germans.  For  the  rest  of  November, 
1916,  the  vicinity  of  the  Narayuvka  was  frequently  the  center 
of  minor  actions  between  comparatively  small  detachments. 
Similar  engagements  occurred  at  various  other  points  on  the 
Lemberg  sector,  and  in  some  instances  were  preceded  by  heavy 
artillery  fire.  The  net  result  of  all  this  fighting  made  practically 
no  change  in  the  relative  positions,  except  that  it  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  Austro-Germans  to  strengthen  their  positions 
near  Halicz  and  to  bar  the  way  to  Lemberg  more  efficiently 
than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  FIGHTING  FROM  RIGA  TO  LUTSK 

TUST  as  the  Russians  maintained  their  attacks  against  Lem- 
^ berg,  they  continued  their  drive  against  Kovel,  farther  north, 
in  September,  1916.  On  the  first  of  that  month  fierce  fighting 
occurred  east  and  south  of  Vladimir  Volynsky,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Kovel.  On  the  Stokhod  Austro-German  counter- 
attacks near  the  village  of  Tobolo,  about  forty  miles  northeast 
of  Kovel,  likewise  resulted  in  fierce  engagements.  On  Septem- 
ber 2,  1916,  strong  Russian  attacks  were  launched  northeast  and 
southeast  of  Sviniusky.  At  one  time  these  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  the  village  of  Korytniza,  which,  however,  had  to  be  given  up 
again  by  the  Russians  when  the  Austro-Germans  commenced  a 
dangerous  outflanking  counterattack. 

The  fighting  in  this  region  continued  for  that  entire  week, 
September  3 to  9,  1916.  Neither  side  could  gain  any  noticeable 
advantage.  No  matter  how  often  and  how  violently  the  Russians 
threw  themselves  against  the  Austro-German  lines  on  the 
Stokhod,  the  latter  held  as  they  had  done  before  so  often.  In 
isolated  places  the  Austro-Germans  even  assumed  the  offensive. 
But  in  that  respect  they  were  not  any  more  successful  than  their 
opponents. 

On  September  9,  10,  and  11,  1916,  the  Russians  launched  a 
series  of  very  fierce  attacks,  carried  out  by  strong  forces  against 
Bavarian  troops,  holding  part  of  the  Stokhod  line  near  Stara 
Czerwiszcze.  Again  and  again  they  came  on  in  wave  after  wave. 
But  neither  great  numbers  nor  the  most  extensive  artillery  fire 
had  any  effect,  as  far  as  gaining  ground  was  concerned.  The 
losses  on  both  sides,  however,  were  appalling.  By  the  middle 
of  September,  1916,  the  fighting  in  the  Kovel  sector  lost  notice- 
ably in  violence.  On  September  16,  1916,  however,  the  Russians 
again  attacked  west  of  Lutsk  over  a front  of  about  twelve  miles. 
Though  they  suffered  severe  losses,  they  could  not  overcome  the 
Austro-German  resistance,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  month  of 
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September,  1916,  comparative  quiet  reigned  along  the  Kovel 
sector  of  the  eastern  front. 

Simultaneously  with  their  renewed  efforts  against  Lemberg 
the  Russians  began  once  more  to  drive  against  Kovel,  with  the 
beginning  of  October,  1916.  On  October  1 and  2,  1916,  the  most 
stubborn  fighting  developed  west  of  Lutsk  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Zaturze,  Zola  Savovskaia,  and  Shelvov.  In  some  places  Rus- 
sian troops  stormed  twelve  times  against  one  and  the  same 
position,  and  at  one  point  they  made  seventeen  attacks.  These 
attacks  were  kept  up  for  a number  of  days,  but  met  with  little 
success,  and  by  October  5,  1916,  comparative  calmness  prevailed 
on  the  Volhynian  sector. 

However,  on  October  8,  1916,  the  battle  west  of  Lutsk,  in  the 
direction  of  Vladimir  Volynski,  broke  out  once  more  in  full  fury. 
On  that  day  the  Russians  gained  some  slight  successes  at  a few 
points,  which  they  lost,  however,  again  on  the  following  day. 
During  the  next  few  days  a number  of  smaller  engagements 
occurred  at  many  places  west  of  Lutsk,  near  Kiselin  and  along 
the  Stokhod.  These  were  only  forerunners  of  a new  drive 
against  Kovel  which  was  begun  on  October  14,  1916. 

On  that  day  the  Russians  captured  some  trenches  near 
Korytniza,  forty  miles  south  of  Kovel.  These  were  held  against 
many  violent  Austro-German  counterattacks,  although  the  latter 
were  kept  up  for  a number  of  days.  By  October  18,  1916,  a new 
battle  had  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kiselin,  and  fight- 
ing also  was  renewed  more  vigorously  on  the  Stokhod.  In  the 
latter  region  the  Austro-Germans  regained  some  ground  which 
they  held  against  strong  counterattacks.  By  October  20,  1916, 
activities  on  the  Volhynian  front  had  slowed  down  to  an  ex- 
change of  artillery  fire  of  varying  intensity  and  to  minor  engage- 
ments of  local  extent  and  little  importance.  This  condition 
continued  throughout  the  balance  of  October,  1916,  except  that 
during  the  last  few  days  the  Russian  artillery  fire  along  the 
entire  Stokhod  line,  especially  just  west  of  Lutsk,  increased 
greatly  in  violence. 

Throughout  November,  1916,  only  a few  actions  of  real  im- 
portance took  place  in  the  Kovel  sector.  Most  of  these  occurred 
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on  the  Stokhod,  where  the  Austro-Germans  succeeded  in  improv- 
ing their  positions  at  various  points.  The  Russians  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  everywhere  to  maintain  their  positions  and  to  re- 
pulse as  violently  as  possible  all  Austro-German  attempts  to 
press  them  back.  The  most  important  engagement  in  this 
sector  most  likely  occurred  on  November  9,  1916,  in  the  region  of 
Skrobova,  near  Baranovitchy,  where  the  Central  Powers  at- 
tacked along  a front  of  about  two  and  one-half  miles  and  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  the  Russians. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  Russian  offensive  against 
Kovel  and  Lemberg  comparative  quiet  reigned  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  eastern  front.  Of  course  there,  as  well  as  everywhere 
else,  continuous  engagements  occurred.  But  they  were  almost 
all  of  a minor  character,  and  in  most  instances  amounted  to 
little  more  than  clashes  between  outposts  or  patrol  detachments. 
On  September  2,  1916,  the  Germans  made  a somewhat  more  pre- 
tentious attack  against  some  Lettish  battalions  of  the  Russian 
army  near  Riga.  The  latter  retorted  promptly  by  a strong 
counterattack  which  inflicted  severe  losses.  On  September  3, 
1916,  the  Russians  repulsed  a strong  German  gas  attack. 

During  the  balance  of  September,  1916,  comparatively  little 
of  importance  occurred  along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern 
front  between  Riga  and  the  Styr.  On  September  6,  1916,  the 
Russians  crossed  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Dvina,  north  of 
Dvinsk,  drove  the  Germans  out  of  their  trenches  along  a short 
stretch  and  captured  these  positions.  On  the  next  day  the  Ger- 
mans promptly  attacked  these  positions,  first  with  artillery  and 
then  with  infantry,  but  were  unable  to  dislodge  the  Russians. 
On  September  12,  1916,  the  Russians  made  a number  of  attacks 
north  of  Dvetnemouth  and  near  Garbunovka,  but  were  repulsed. 
A similar  fate  was  suffered  by  a series  of  massed  attacks,  pre- 
ceded by  a gas  attack,  which  were  undertaken  by  the  Germans 
on  September  22,  1916,  southwest  of  Lake  Narotch. 

The  month  of  October,  1916,  brought  little  of  moment  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  eastern  front.  Of  course,  local  engagements 
occurred  at  various  places  almost  continuously,  but  most  of  them 
were  little  less  than  fights  between  outposts  of  patrols.  On 
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October  12,  1916,  the  Germans  suddenly  attacked  Russian 
trenches  near  the  village  of  Goldovitchy,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Shara,  north  of  the  Pripet  Marshes.  A few  isolated  gas 
attacks  were  attempted  by  the  Russians  in  the  same  vicinity  on 
October  24  and  25,  1916.  The  latter  was  reciprocated  by 
an  infantry  attack,  carried  out  by  a small  German  force  on 
October  26,  1916,  which  had  no  result.  A similar  attack  made 
against  the  Russian  positions  just  south  of  Riga  was  equally 
unsuccessful. 

During  November,  1916,  practically  nothing  of  importance 
happened  anywhere  along  that  part  of  the  eastern  front  which 
stretches  from  Riga  to  the  Styr.  Occasional  attacks  by  small 
infantry  groups  were  made  by  both  sides,  but  resulted  in  no 
actual  change  in  the  relative  positions.  At  other  times  artillery 
duels  would  take  place,  varying  in  duration  and  intensity,  and 
having  likewise  no  result  of  real  importance. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

FIGHTING  IN  THE  CARPATHIANS 

ACCOMPANYING  the  renewed  Russian  efforts  against  Lem- 
berg  and  Kovel  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1916,  fighting 
broke  out  again  with  greater  vigor  in  the  Carpathians.  Numer- 
ous local  engagements  took  place  on  September  1,  1916,  none  of 
which,  however,  brought  any  successes  to  the  attacking  Russians. 
They  were  more  successful  on  the  following  day,  September  2, 
1916.  South  of  Rafailov,  in  the  region  of  Kapul  Mountain  and 
also  near  Dorna  Vatra,  the  Austro-Germans  lost  some  strongly 
foidified  positions  and  the  Russians  thereby  captured  some 
heights.  Considerable  fighting  also  occurred  on  both  banks  of 
the  Bystritza  near  the  Rumanian  border.  These  successes  were 
somewhat  extended  by  the  Russians  on  September  3,  1916.  On 
the  following  day  small  engagements  developed  southwest  of 
Zabie  and  in  the  region  of  Shypoth.  Strong  Russian  attacks 
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were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  southwest  of  Fundul  Moldowi. 
Finally,  on  September  5,  1916,  these  continuous  Russian  attacks 
lasting  day  and  night  somewhat  undermined  the  Austro-German 
resistance  and  resulted  in  a slight  Russian  advance  along  the 
entire  line  of  attack. 

On  September  6,  1916,  the  Russians  attacked  southeast  of 
Zielona,  about  thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  Stanislau,  and  on 
the  Bagaludova  west  of  the  Kirlibaba  Valley,  on  the  border 
between  the  Bukowina  and  Hungary.  Both  of  these  attacks  were 
repulsed.  The  Austro-Germans  promptly  replied  with  counter- 
attacks near  Zielona  and  west  of  Shypoth  on  September  7,  1916. 
The  Russians  registered  some  successes  on  the  following  day, 
September  8,  1916,  west  and  southwest  of  Shypoth  as  well  as 
near  Dorna  Vatra.  On  the  same  day  the  Austro-Germans  were 
also  forced  to  retreat  northwest  of  Mount  Kapul,  a neighborhood 
in  which  more  or  less  fighting  had  been  in  progress  ever  since 
July,  1916.  This  mountain  peak  is  about  5,000  feet  high.  Again 
on  September  9,  1916,  the  Russians  gained  some  ground  west  of 
Shypoth  after  attacking  at  many  points  in  the  southern  Car- 
pathians. The  heights  east  of  the  Cibo  Valley,  about  three  miles 
west  of  Mount  Kapul  and  just  within  the  Hungarian  line,  were 
also  occupied  by  Russian  forces. 

Attacks  again  occurred  in  the  Mount  Kapul  sector  on  Septem- 
ber 10  and  11,  1916.  On  the  latter  day  the  Russians  finally 
succeeded  in  capturing  Mount  Kapul,  after  first  having  occupied 
a ridge  to  the  north  of  it.  Almost  1,000  prisoners  as  well  as 
some  machine  guns  and  mortars  fell  into  their  hands.  This 
success  apparently  encouraged  the  Russians  to  other  efforts  in 
this  territory. 

On  September  12,  1916,  they  attacked  in  the  Carpathians  along 
the  entire  line  from  Smotrych,  southwest  of  Zabie,  to  the  Golden 
Bystritza,  without,  however,  making  any  headway. 

Part  of  the  position  on  Mount  Kapul  lost  by  the  Austro- 
Germans  on  September  11,  1916,  was  recovered  on  the  four- 
teenth. To  the  west,  in  the  Cibo  Valley,  the  fighting  continued, 
but  here  too,  as  along  the  balance  of  the  eastern  front,  fighting 
gradually  slowed  down  during  the  rest  of  September,  1916. 
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During  the  first  half  of  October,  1916,  fighting  in  the  Car- 
pathians was  of  a rather  desultory  nature.  Neither  side,  though 
frequently  undertaking  local  engagements,  registered  any  notice- 
able successes.  Suddenly  on  October  14,  1916,  simultaneously 
with  the  increased  vigor  shown  by  the  Russians  in  Volhynia  and 
Galicia,  the  Central  Powers  launched  a violent  offensive  move- 
ment along  the  entire  Carpathian  front,  from  the  Jablonica  Pass 
down  to  the  Rumanian  border,  on  a front  of  some  seventy-five 
miles. 

Especially  heavy  fighting  occurred  near  Kirlibaba,  in  the 
Ludova  sector,  and  south  of  Dorna  Vatra.  In  the  latter  region 
the  Russians  were  thrown  back  over  the  Negra  Valley.  These 
early  successes,  however,  led  to  nothing  of  importance.  After 
October  15,  1916,  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  only  local  engage- 
ments took  place.  By  that  time  weather  conditions  in  the  Car- 
pathians had  become  too  severe  to  permit  of  any  extensive 
operations. 

Just  as  on  the  other  parts  of  the  eastern  front  the  Carpathian 
sector  showed  comparatively  little  activity  during  the  month  of 
November,  1916.  Only  at  one  point,  in  the  region  south  of 
Doma  Vatra,  did  there  occur  an  action  of  somewhat  greater 
importance.  The  Russians  there  had  gradually  gained  some 
ground  by  a series  of  small  engagements.  About  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  Austro-Germans  launched  a strong  counterattack 
and  regained  all  the  ground,  inflicting  at  the  same  time  heavy 
losses  on  the  Russians.  At  other  points  occasional  artillery  duels 
took  place,  and  at  many  places  small  local  engagements  between 
outposts  and  patrol  detachments  occurred  almost  daily. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

WINTER  AT  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

WITH  the  beginning  of  December,  1916,  the  severity  of  the 
cold  weather  became  so  pronounced  that  activities  at  the 
eastern  front  had  to  be  reduced  to  a minimum  by  both  sides. 
During  the  first  week  of  December,  1916,  considerable  fighting, 
however,  continued  in  that  part  of  the  Carpathians  just  north 
of  the  Rumanian  border,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorna 
Vatra  and  Kirlibaba.  This,  too,  gradually  decreased  in  violence, 
and  during  the  second  week  of  the  month  only  minor  engage- 
ments between  outposts  and  the  usual  trench  activities  occurred. 

On  December  17,  1916,  the  Germans,  after  considerable  artil- 
lery preparation,  started  a more  extensive  offensive  movement 
in  the  vicinity  of  Great  and  Little  Porsk,  about  twenty-one  miles 
southeast  of  Kovel.  After  considerable  fighting,  lasting  all 
afternoon,  nightfall  put  a temporary  stop  to  this  undertaking. 
It  was,  however,  renewed  during  the  early  morning  hours  of  the 
following  day,  and  as  a result  the  Germans  occupied  small  por- 
tions of  the  Russian  positions.  These  were  held  against  a 
number  of  Russian  counterattacks  made  during  the  following 
days.  Minor  engagements  also  occurred  on  December  16,  17, 
and  18,  1916,  near  Kabarowce,  northwest  of  Tarnopol;  in  the 
Jezupol  region  of  the  river  Bystrzyca  between  Stanislau  and 
the  Dniester;  southwest  of  Vale  Putna  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Bukowina;  on  the  Narajowka  River  near  Herbutow,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Halicz;  and  near  Augustowka  south  of 
Zboroff. 

During  the  balance  of  December,  1916,  nothing  of  importance 
happened  at  any  part  of  the  eastern  front,  except  that  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1916,  the  Germans  violently  bombarded  the  Russian 
positions  in  the  region  between  Brody  and  Tarnopol  in  Galicia 
and  farther  south  on  the  Narajov/ka  south  of  Brzezany. 

The  first  few  days  in  January,  1917,  brought  little  change  on 
the  eastern  front.  Engagements  between  small  detachments 
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occurred  daily  at  a number  of  places.  None  of  these  was  of  any 
importance. 

On  January  23,  1917,  the  Germans  after  extensive  artillery 
preparation  launched  an  attack  with  considerable  forces  against 
the  positions  which  the  Russians  had  recently  gained  along 
the  river  Aa.  Though  meeting  with  stubborn  resistance  they 
were  successful,  and  captured  not  only  considerable  ground, 
but  also  some  1,500  prisoners.  The  Russians  were  forced  to 
retire  about  a mile  and  a half  toward  the  north.  During  the 
next  two  days,  January  24  and  26,  1917,  they  were  forced  back 
still  farther.  These  gains  the  Germans  were  able  to  hold  in  the 
face  of  strong  Russian  counterattacks  made  on  January  26  and 
27,  1917,  though  they  were  unable  to  extend  them. 

During  the  last  four  days  of  January,  1917,  engagements  along 
the  entire  front  increased  occasionally  in  number  and  violence. 
On  January  28,  1917,  Russian  troops  attacked  positions  held  by 
Turkish  troops  near  the  Galician  village  of  Potutory,  some  seven 
miles  south  of  Brzezany.  At  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  Turks 
were  forced  to  yield,  and  in  spite  of  a number  of  counterattacks 
the  Russians  maintained  their  success.  Fighting  on  January  29, 
1917,  was  restricted  chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Aa,  where 
the  Germans  again  made  some  slight  gains.  This  was  also  the 
case  on  January  30,  1917,  when  the  Germans  with  the  assistance 
of  extensive  artillery  bombardments  and  a series  of  gas  attacks 
captured  some  more  Russian  positions  as  well  as  about  900 
prisoners  and  fifteen  machine  guns. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  1917,  practically  nothing  of  any 
importance  occurred  at  any  point  of  the  eastern  front,  the  whole 
length  of  which  was  that  day  in  the  grip  of  ever-increasing  cold. 
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A Rumanian  cavalryman.  When  Rumania  entered  the  war,  she  had 
about  20,000  cavalry,  and,  in  all.  about  600,000  men  under  arms 
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One  of  the  passes  in  the  'I’ransylvanian  Alps,  through  which  the  Rumanian  army  poured  into  Transylvania,  only  to  be  driven 
back  a^ain  through  the  passes  before  General  von  Falkenhayn’s  victorious  troops 


PART  III  — THE  BALKANS 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

RUMANIA’S  MILITARY  STRENGTH 

T^INALLY  the  military  power  of  Rumania  was  of  enough  con- 
■*-  sequence  to  warrant  the  greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of 
diplomats  to  obtain  its  active  support.  With  a population  of 
close  to  7,000,000,  the  little  state  could  throw  a respectable  army 
into  the  field.  In  1914  her  infantry  numbered  well  over  a quarter 
of  a million,  her  cavalry  close  up  to  20,000,  while  her  equipment 
included  600  modern  cannon  and  300  machine  guns.  Aside  from 
this  there  was  a considerable  reserve  to  draw  from.  By  the 
middle  of  1916,  just  before  she  entered  the  war,  it  was  estimated 
by  good  authorities  that  the  Rumanian  army  numbered  at  least 
600,000  men  under  arms  and  that  about  an  equal  number  could 
still  be  counted  on  in  the  reserves.  In  theory  at  least,  it  was  a 
well-trained  army.  The  artillery  of  all  classes  numbered  about 
1,500  guns,  but  there  was  a marked  shortage  of  really  powerful 
cannon.  The  horse  and  field  artillery  were  armed  with  Krupp 
quick-firers  of  3-inch  caliber,  and  the  heavy  and  the  mountain 
guns  were  from  the  Creusot  works  in  France.  The  infantry 
was  armed  with  the  Austrian  Mannlicher  rifle,  but  of  these  arms 
Rumania  possessed  barely  enough  to  arm  the  600,000  men  she 
had  mobilized,  much  less  could  she  have  equipped  the  other  half 
million  of  reserves. 

Shortly  before  she  definitely  made  her  decision,  this  stock  of 
arms  was  considerably  augmented  by  shipments  from  France 
and  England,  and  even  from  Russia,  but  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  shipped  by  a dangerous  sea  route  and  then 
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across  Russia,  the  time  of  transit  covering  six  weeks  from 
France  and  England,  she  was  probably  not  very  well  supplied 
with  ammunition. 

At  the  head  of  the  army  was  King  Ferdinand,  a German 
prince  with  a military  training.  Bratiano,  the  Premier,  who  was 
also  the  Minister  of  War,  was  an  engineer  by  training,  who  had 
spent  his  early  years  in  the  railroad  business  and  had  then  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  an  eminent  statesman,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party.  During  the  bloodless  campaign  in  Bulgaria  in 
1913  he  had  been  a captain,  and  therefore  had  had  some  practical 
experience  in  field  movements,  if  not  in  actual  fighting.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  or  hostilities  he  resigned  his  portfolio  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Vintila  Bratiano,  but  he  had  been 
very  influential  in  turning  Rumania  toward  the  Allies. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  was  General  Zottu.  His  deputy  chief  was 
General  Iliescu,  who  had  once  been  secretary  of  the  War  Office. 
The  commanders  of  the  five  army  corps  were  Generals  Averescu, 
Cotescu,  Aslan,  Presan,  and  Georgescu.  The  first  of  these.  Gen- 
eral Averescu,  was  a cavalry  officer,  who  was  later  to  distinguish 
himself.  Unlike  his  colleagues,  he  had  risen  from  the  ranks. 
After  serving  as  a private  and  noncommissioned  officer,  he  had 
studied  in  the  military  school  in  Turin,  Italy.  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1878,  in  which  Rumania  participated,  General 
Averescu  took  a prominent  part.  Finally  in  1913,  during  the 
Bulgarian  campaign,  he  was  made  Chief  of  Staff,  and  he  it  was 
who  brought  those  operations  to  a close.  He  had  always  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Allies  and  had  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  in  this  direction.  Being  only  fifty-seven  years 
of  age  when  hostilities  began,  he  was,  compared  to  the  general 
average  of  army  leaders,  a young  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
HOSTILITIES  BEGIN 

The  first  news  of  the  actual  fighting  was  given  to  the  world 
through  an  official  Austrian  communique,  dated  August  28, 
1916,  announcing  that,  during  the  preceding  night,  the  Ru- 
manians had  begun  a determined  attack  on  the  Austrian  forces 
in  the  Red  Tower  Pass  and  the  passes  leading  to  Brasso.  On 
the  following  day  another  report  added  that  the  attempted  in- 
vasion had  become  general  and  that  the  Imperial  troops  were 
resisting  attacks  in  all  the  passes  along  the  whole  frontier.  But, 
added  the  report,  everywhere  the  Rumanians  had  been  success- 
fully repulsed,  especially  near  Orsova,  in  the  Red  Tower  Pass, 
and  in  the  passes  south  of  Brasso.  In  spite  of  these  successes, 
however,  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  retire  their  advanced 
detachments  to  a position  prepared  in  the  rear,  as  planned  long 
before,  because  overwhelming  forces  of  Rumanians  were  at- 
tempting a far-reaching  flanking  movement.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  Austrians,  never  very  determined  fighters,  and  now 
especially  demoralized  by  the  recent  success  of  the  Russian 
oifensive  under  Brussilov,  were  giving  way  all  along  the  line 
before  the  Rumanians  under  General  Averescu.  On  the  same 
day  a Rumanian  official  report  gave  a long  list  of  villages  and 
towns  which  the  Rumanians  had  taken  beyond  the  frontier,  their 
Fourth  Army  Corps  also  having  taken  740  prisoners.  Within 
two  days  Averescu  had  advanced  so  rapidly  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Petroseny,  north  of  the  Vulkan  Pass,  and  of  Brasso, 
beyond  Predeal  Pass.  His  troops  were  pouring  through  the 
Tolgyes  and  Bekas  Passes  up  in  the  north  in  steady  streams, 
and  were  advancing  on  Maros  Vasarhely,  a military  base  and  one 
of  the  principal  towns  of  central  Transylvania.  The  Rumanians 
advancing  by  way  of  Gyimes,  after  a sharp  encounter  with  the 
Austrians,  had  driven  the  latter  back  to  the  heights  east  of 
Csikszereda,  a point  over  twenty  miles  inside  the  Austrian 
frontier.  Finally,  spirited  fighting  was  taking  place  in  the 
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Varciorova  Pass  on  the  Danube,  and  here  too  the  Austrians  made 
a very  poor  showing. 

Then  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  came  the  announcement 
from  Bucharest  that  Russian  forces  had  arrived  on  Rumanian 
soil  and  were  already  crossing  the  Danube  over  into  Dobrudja, 
their  left  wing  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  being  protected  by  ships 
of  the  Russian  fleet.  The  commander  of  this  force  was  General 
Zaionchovsky,  who,  together  with  his  staff,  had  been  welcomed 
in  Bucharest  by  a throng  of  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants,  women 
and  children  hurling  bouquets  of  flowers  on  the  Russians  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets.  Another  peculiar  feature  of  this 
event  was  the  organization  of  a brigade  of  Serbians,  interned 
soldiers  who  had  escaped  into  Rumanian  territory  during  the 
invasion  of  their  country  the  year  previously.  These  now  be- 
came a part  of  the  Russian  contingent.  Meanwhile  in  the  north 
the  Rumanians  and  the  Russians  had  also  joined  forces,  and  on 
August  29,  1916,  Berlin  officially  announced  that  the  German- 
Austrian  forces  in  that  section  had  been  attacked  by  the  Russo- 
Rumanians  in  the  Carpathians. 

On  the  Danube  the  Austrian  river  fleet  showed  some  activity. 
A monitor  shelled  Varciorova,  Turnu  Severin,  and  Giurgevo, 
situated  on  the  Rumanian  bank,  and  some  small  craft  were  cap- 
tured at  Zimnita.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rumanians  were 
reported  to  have  begun  a general  bombardment  of  Rustchuk, 
an  important  Bulgarian  port  on  the  river.  And  on  the  night  of 
the  28th  the  fact  that  the  nation  was  at  war  was  brought  home 
to  the  citizens  of  the  capital  by  an  aeroplane  and  a Zeppelin, 
which  sailed  over  the  city  dropping  bombs,  but  doing  very  little 
harm.  During  the  following  month  such  raids  were  to  be  almost 
daily  occurrences,  and  many  were  the  women  and  children  killed 
by  the  bombs  hurled  doAvn  from  above. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1916,  came  the  announcement  of  a 
really  striking  victory  for  the  Rumanians : Orsova,  where  heavy 
fighting  had  been  raging  since  the  first  hour  of  the  war  and  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  daily  claiming  success,  was  finally 
taken.  Here  the  Austrians  held  a strong  position,  against  which 
the  Rumanians  had  hurled  one  assault  after  another,  until  they 
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succeeded  in  taking  two  heights  overlooking  the  town,  each  over 
a thousand  feet  high  and  thus  forced  the  defeated  enemy  over  the 
Cserna  River,  a northern  branch  of  the  Danube.  This  success 
caused  some  sensation,  for  now  it  appeared  that  the  way  was 
opening  for  an  offensive  across  the  southern  portion  of  Hungary 
which  should  sever  the  Teutons  and  the  Magyars  from  their 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  allies. 

Badly  beaten  as  they  had  been  by  Brussilov,  the  Hungarians 
and  the  Austrians  were  now  considerably  shaken.  Again,  Ger- 
many was  called  on  to  come  to  the  rescue,  as  she  had  done  before 
on  the  eastern  front  and  in  Serbia,  Nor  could  the  Germans 
afford  to  overlook  the  call,  for  there  had  been  much  agitation  in 
Hungary  for  a separate  peace.  Indeed,  Germany  had  for  some 
time  been  preparing  to  relieve  the  situation  as  subsequent  events 
conclusively  proved.  On  the  following  day,  September  2,  1916, 
her  first  blow  was  struck. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

BULGARIA  ATTACKS 

T TP  to  this  time  the  Rumanians  had  hoped,  perhaps,  even  be- 
^ lieved,  that  Bulgaria  would  refrain  from  attacking  in 
Dobrudja.  Not  a word  had  come  from  Sofia  indicating  that 
Bulgaria  intended  to  begin  hostilities.  But  on  this  day,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1916,  a strong  force  composed  of  Bulgarians,  Turks, 
and  Germans,  which  had  been  quietly  mobilizing  behind  the 
Bulgarian  frontier,  hurled  itself  over  into  Dobrudja  and  threw 
back  the  weak  Rumanian  guards.  The  force  with  which  this 
blow  was  delivered  was  understood  a few  days  later,  when  it  was 
learned  that  Germany  had  sent  her  best  field  commander.  Gen- 
eral Mackensen,  to  direct  operations  in  this  zone. 

This  territory  is  of  a nature  entirely  different  from  the  scene 
of  the  fighting  along  the  eastern  and  northern  borders  of  Ru- 
mania. Dobrudja  forms  a square  tract  of  level  country,  about 
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a hundred  miles  long  and  sixty  broad,  lying  just  south  of  the 
delta  of  the  Danube  and  along  the  Black  Sea  coast.  The  larger 
part  of  it  is  marshy  or  low,  sandy  plain.  Here  the  Danube  splits 
into  three  branches,  only  one  of  which,  the  Sulina,  is  navigable. 
Two  railroads  traverse  this  country;  the  one  running  from 
Bucharest  to  Constanza,  an  important  seaport;  another  branch- 
ing off  from  this  line  below  Medgidia,  running  down  to  Dobric, 
thence  over  the  frontier  into  Bulgaria.  The  former  was  of 
special  importance  to  the  Rumanians,  as  it  was  the  only  line  of 
communication  between  Rumania  and  any  Rumanian  force  that 
might  be  operating  in  Dobrudja.  It  crossed  the  Danube  over 
a bridge  and  viaduct  eleven  miles  in  length,  forming  the  only 
permanent  crossing  over  the  river  below  the  bridge  at  Belgrade. 
This  structure  ranks  as  one  of  the  big  engineering  works  in  the 
world,  its  cost  being  close  to  $3,000,000.  It  consists,  first  of  a 
bridge  of  three  spans,  500  yards  in  length,  then  follows  a viaduct 
eight  miles  in  length,  resting  on  piers  built  on  islands,  and 
finally  comes  a bridge  850  yards  in  length,  of  five  spans,  crossing 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  which  here  is  a hundred  feet  deep 
in  places.  Such  is  the  famous  Cerna  Voda  Bridge.  Toward  this 
important  point  Mackensen’s  first  move  was  obviously  directed. 

On  September  3,  1916,  a Rumanian  dispatch  announced  that 
Mackensen  was  attacking  in  full  force  along  his  front  below 
Dobric  and  that  he  had  been  repulsed.  But  as  developed  within 
twenty-four  hours  Mackensen  was  not  repulsed.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  advancing,  as  was  shown  the  next  day  when  he  had 
extended  his  lines  to  a point  eight  miles  'northwest  of  Dobric, 
while  the  full  length  of  the  frontier  was  well  within  his  front. 
On  the  following  day,  the  4th,  Dobric  was  attacked  and  easily 
taken,  and  the  combined  forces  of  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  Ger- 
mans hurled  themselves  against  the  outer  fortifications  protect- 
ing the  south  end  of  the  bridge  at  Tutrakan.  Fortunately  for 
the  Rumanians  they  were  now  reenforced  by  a considerable  body 
of  Russians,  and  the  Bulgarians  were  temporarily  checked,  the 
heaviest  fighting  taking  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dobric. 
But  the  Rumanians  and  the  Russians  were  plainly  outnumbered, 
at  Dobric  they  were  gradually  pressed  back,  while  at  the  bridge- 
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head  they  were  severely  defeated.  At  this  latter  point  the  enemy 
showed  his  vast  superiority  in  artillery,  which  he  had  concen- 
trated here  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  the  fortifications. 
After  nearly  a dozen  assaults,  each  following  a furious  artillery 
preparation,  the  Bulgarians  finally,  on  September  6,  1916,  drove 
the  Rumanians  back  and  took  the  fort.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  German  and  Bulgarian  dispatches  claimed  that  20,000  Ru- 
manians were  taken  prisoner,  but  dispatches  from  Bucharest 
stoutly  denied  this.  However,  as  was  admitted  later,  the  total 
losses  of  the  Rumanians  could  not  have  been  much  less. 

After  the  fall  of  Tutrakan  the  Russo-Rumanian  forces,  under 
the  command  of  General  Aslan,  retired  northward,  and  a lull 
came  in  the  fighting  on  this  front  which  lasted  almost  a week. 
On  the  8th  Silistra  too  was  evacuated  by  the  Rumanians  after  a 
spirited  defense  by  the  small  garrison.  When  the  news  of  these 
reverses  became  known  to  the  people  of  Bucharest  little  depres- 
sion was  shown,  for  the  operations  against  the  Austro-Hun- 
garians were  continuing  successfully  for  the  Rumanians. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Hungarians  had  had  two 
years’  experience  of  warfare,  and  that  the  Rumanians  were  new 
to  actual  fighting,  the  former  made  very  poor  resistance.  With 
comparative  ease  the  Rumanians  advanced  beyond  Brasso  and 
took  Sepsiszentgyorgy  and  forced  the  Austro-Hungarians  to 
retreat  west  of  Csikszereda.  On  the  8th  the  Rumanians  an- 
nounced themselves  in  possession  of  Toplicza,  San  Milai,  Delne, 
and  Gyergyoszentmiklos,  while  in  the  sector  between  Hatszeg  and 
Petroseny  they  were  pressing  the  enemy  severely.  Nowhere  did 
the  Austrians  make  any  serious  resistance:  they  retreated,  as 
slowly  as  possible,  under  the  protection  of  rear-guard  actions, 
yielding  over  4,000  prisoners  to  the  advancing  Rumanians,  as 
well  as  a great  deal  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  cattle,  and  many 
convoys  of  provisions.  That  they  were  expecting  the  assistance 
which  was  presently  to  come  to  them  from  the  Germans  seems 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  destroy  the  railroad 
or  its  tunnels  or  bridges  as  they  retired;  they  apparently  felt 
certain  of  returning.  The  peasantry,  on  the  other  hand,  burned 
their  houses  and  crops  in  those  sections  where  the  population  is 
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Magyar,  then  fled  toward  Budapest,  which  was  beginning  to  fill 
with  refugees.  In  those  sections  where  the  Rumanians  were 
numerous  the  people,  according  to  the  Rumanian  dispatches, 
welcomed  the  invaders  with  frantic  enthusiasm. 

The  victorious  Rumanians  continued  toward  Hermannstadt, 
taking  Schellenberg  on  the  way.  Here  a Hungarian  army  had 
been  defeated  in  1599  by  Rumanians  under  Michael  the  Brave. 
Hermannstadt,  however,  marked  the  high  tide  of  Rumanian  vic- 
tory. At  this  point  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  began  suddenly 
to  stiffen.  And  then  came  the  report  that  the  Rumanians  were 
observing  German  uniforms  among  the  opposing  forces.  Again 
Germany  had  come  to  the  rescue.  On  September  13,  1916,  the 
first  German  troops  to  arrive  on  the  scene  came  in  contact  with 
the  Rumanians  southeast  of  Hatszeg  near  Hermannstadt.  Within 
two  days  the  Rumanians  were  no  longer  able  to  gain  ground, 
though  for  some  time  longer  they  sorely  pressed  their  enemies. 

Meanwhile,  Mackensen  in  Dobrudja  was  showing  extreme 
activity.  Ihe  lull  which  followed  the  retirement  of  the  Ru- 
manians from  Tutrakan  was  suddenly  terminated  on  the  12th, 
when  the  Bulgarians  and  their  allies  attacked  Lipnitza,  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Silistria.  Here  the  Rumanians  resisted  furiously, 
and  after  an  all-night  fight  they  severely  repulsed  Mackensen’s 
troops,  taking  eight  German  guns.  However,  this  was  only  a 
temporary  advantage.  Some  days  later  the  German  kaiser,  in 
a telegram  to  his  wife,  announced  that  Mackenssn  had  gained  a 
decisive  victory  in  Dobrudja.  While  this  phraseology  is  per- 
haps a little  too  strong  as  a description  of  the  situation  at  that 
date,  the  fact  was  that  the  Rumanians  and  the  Russians  were 
again  forced  to  retire  northward.  According  to  the  German 
reports  the  retreat  was  a disorderly  flight,  but  the  absence  of  any 
reports  indicating  a large  capture  of  prisoners  or  material  would 
indicate  that  the  Germans  exaggerated  their  success.  At  this 
moment  a new  loan  was  being  launched  in  Germany,  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  military  situation  should  be  somewhat  warmly 
colored. 

On  September  17,  1916,  the  Rumanian  dispatches  indicated 
that  the  Russo-Rumanian  forces  in  Dobrudja  had  fallen  back  to 
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a line  reaching  from  Rasova,  south  of  Cernavoda  some  ten 
miles  to  Tuzla,  twelve  miles  south  of  Constanza.  Thus  the  situa- 
tion was  quite  grave  enough.  Meanwhile,  some  days  before, 
General  Averescu,  who  seemed  to  have  been  doing  so  well  on  the 
Hungarian  front,  was  sent  to  Dobrudja,  in  the  hope  apparently 
that  his  superior  abilities  would  save  the  situation.  He  arrived 
on  the  16th,  together  with  considerable  reenforcements  which 
had  been  drawn  from  the  northwest,  where  the  Russians  were 
supporting  the  Rumanians.  Further  Russian  contingents  had 
also  arrived,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  17th,  Averescu  turned 
suddenly  on  Mackensen  and  gave  him  determined  battle.  This 
was  the  heaviest  fighting  which  had  so  far  taken  place  in  this 
section.  Again  and  again  Mackensen  hurled  his  Bulgarians  and 
Turks  against  the  Russo-Rumanian  lines,  first  battering  them 
with  his  huge  cannon.  At  Rasova,  on  the  Danube,  his  attacks 
were  especially  heavy.  Had  he  taken  this  point  he  would  have 
been  able  to  flank  the  Rumanians  at  Cernavoda,  capture  the 
bridgehead  there  and  so  cut  all  communication  between  the  Ru- 
manians in  Dobrudja  with  Rumania  itself.  The  battle  raged 
until  the  19th  all  along  the  line,  with  no  definite  advantage  to 
either  side.  But  on  that  day  reenforcements  came  to  Averescu. 
That  night  he  began  to  advance.  The  mightiest  efforts  of  Mack- 
ensen’s  forces  were  unable  to  check  him.  At  dawn  the  Bul- 
garians began  to  retreat,  setting  fire  to  the  villages  through 
which  they  retired.  In  this  battle  the  Rumanians  were  plainly 
victorious.  No  doubt  they  were  in  superior  numbers,  for 
Sarrail’s  offensive  in  Macedonia  had  grown  extremely  formidable 
and  the  Bulgarians  had  been  compelled  to  rush  down  reenforce- 
ments from  the  Dobrudja  front.  At  any  rate,  Mackensen  was 
forced  to  retreat  until  he  established  his  re-formed  lines  from 
Oltina,  on  the  Danube,  to  a point  southwest  of  Toprosari,  thence 
to  the  Black  Sea  coast,  south  of  Tuzla.  For  the  time  being  the 
Rumanians  were  much  elated  by  their  success.  But,  as  time  was 
to  show,  it  was  merely  temporary. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  GERMANS  ARRIVE 

The  center  of  interest  in  the  campaign  now  became  the  Hun- 
garian front.  As  has  already  been  stated,  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  arrival  of  German  reenforcements  had  checked 
the  advance  of  the  Rumanians,  and  now  the  situation  along  this 
front  assumed  an  aspect  not  quite  so  encouraging  to  the  Ru- 
manians. Some  little  progress  was  still  made  in  this  direction 
in  the  third  week  of  the  month ; after  a few  slight  engagements 
the  Rumanians  occupied  Homorod  Almas  and  Fogaras,  the  latter 
a town  of  some  importance  halfway  between  Brasso  and 
Hermannstadt.  During  these  operations  nearly  a thousand 
prisoners  were  taken.  Finally,  on  the  16th,  they  reached  Barot, 
dominating  the  railroad  between  Brasso  and  Foeldvar,  some 
thirty  miles  beyond  the  frontier. 

Meanwhile  German  troops  had  reenforced  the  Austrians  at 
Hatszeg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Streiu.  Here  on  the  14th  a pitched 
battle  was  begun  in  a mountain  defile,  which  lasted  two  days  and 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  a force  of  Magyars.  On  the  18th 
General  von  Staabs,  commanding  a large  force  of  German 
troops,  attacked  the  Rumanians  in  the  Hatszeg  sector,  and  after 
a very  hot  fight  thrust  them  back.  And  at  about  the  same  time 
German  forces  began  attacking  the  Rumanians  in  the  Gyergyoi 
Havosok  and  Kalemen  Hegyseg  ranges  of  the  Carpathians. 

On  the  21st  a Berlin  dispatch  announced  that  the  Teutonic 
forces  had  carried  the  Vulkan  Pass  and  cleared  it  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  the  Rumanians  were  still  fight- 
ing at  this  point  and  three  days  later  forced  the  Teutons  back 
and  reconquered  the  lost  territory,  as  well  as  the  neighboring 
Szurduk  Pass.  By  the  28th  they  had  recovered  ten  miles  of  lost 
ground  within  the  Hungarian  frontier,  driving  the  Austrians 
and  the  Germans  before  them. 

A month  had  now  passed  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and 
the  Rumanians  were  still  holding  a large  conquered  territory, 
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nearly  a third  of  Transylvania,  or  about  7,000  square  miles  of 
country.  They  were  in  complete  occupation  of  four  out  of  fifteen 
administrative  departments  and  a portion  of  five  others.  Up 
to  this  time  7,000  prisoners  had  been  captured.  Meanwhile  large 
forces  of  Germans  continued  arriving  and  reenforcing  the 
enemy’s  lines,  and  now  the  determination  of  the  Germans  to 
devote  their  best  energies  to  the  punishment  of  Rumania  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  northern  army  was  under  the 
command  of  General  von  Falkenhayn,  formerly  chief  of  the 
German  General  Staff. 

On  September  26,  1916,  the  Germans  began  their  first  really 
serious  advance,  the  point  of  attack  falling  on  the  Rumanians 
near  Hermannstadt,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Vulkan  Pass. 
For  three  days  the  Rumanians  made  a heroic  resistance  against 
a great  superiority  in  men  and  heavy  cannon  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  third  day  the  Rumanians  found  themselves 
entirely  surrounded,  their  retreat  through  the  Red  Tower  Pass 
being  cut  off  by  a column  of  Bavarian  Alpine  troops  who  had 
scaled  the  mountain  heights  and  occupied  the  pass  in  the  rear. 
Rendered  desperate  by  this  situation,  the  Rumanians  now  fought 
fiercely  to  escape  through  the  ring  that  encircled  them,  but  only 
a comparatively  few  succeeded  in  reaching  Fogaras,  from  which 
town  another  Rumanian  force  had  been  trying  to  make  a diver- 
sion in  their  favor.  In  this  action,  according  to  German  ac- 
counts, the  Rumanians  lost  3,000  men,  thirteen  guns,  ten  loco- 
motives, and  a quantity  of  other  material.  This  battle,  called  by 
the  Germans  the  Battle  of  Hermannstadt,  enabled  them  to 
occupy  again  the  Red  Tower  Pass.  On  October  1,  1916,  they 
had  continued  beyond  this  pass  and  were  attacking  a Rumanian 
force  south  of  it,  near  Caineni,  on  Rumanian  territory.  Thus, 
with  the  first  of  the  new  month  the  Rumanians  were  on  the 
defensive  in  this  region. 
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THE  RUMANIAN  RAID  ACROSS  THE 

DANUBE 

/^N  the  following  day  general  attention  was  again  attracted 
toward  the  Dobrudja  by  a feat  on  the  part  of  the  Rumanians 
which  for  the  moment  gave  the  impression  that  she  was  about  to 
strike  the  enemy  an  unexpected  and  decisive  blow.  A day  or  two 
before  a Turkish  and  a Bulgarian  division  had  been  severely 
repulsed  near  Toprosari,  south  of  Tuzla.  Immediately  there 
succeeded  a general  assault  along  the  entire  line  to  which  Mack- 
ensen  had  retreated  on  the  20th,  but  though  thirteen  guns  were 
captured,  he  did  not  again  give  ground. 

Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  October  2,  1916,  the  Rumanians 
threw  a pontoon  bridge  across  the  Danube  at  Rahova,  about  half- 
way between  Rustchuck  and  Tutrakan,  and  well  in  the  rear  of 
Mackensen’s  line.  Before  the  small  Bulgarian  forces  stationed 
at  this  point  were  aware  of  what  had  happened  they  were  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  Rumanians,  who  were  streaming 
across  the  bridge.  All  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood  were 
seized  and  for  twenty-four  hours  it  was  expected  that  Mackensen 
was  about  to  suffer  a sensational  repulse.  But  apparently  the 
Rumanians  lacked  the  forces  necessary  for  the  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  what  would  have  been  a brilliant  stroke,  or  possibly 
the  Bulgarian  forces  which  appeared  here  against  them  were 
larger  than  had  been  expected,  for  the  next  day  they  announced 
that  the  force  which  had  been  thrown  across  the  river  had  again 
retired,  unharmed,  the  object  of  its  demonstration  having  been 
accomplished.  According  to  the  Bulgarian  accounts  their  re- 
treat was  forced  because  of  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
monitor,  which  began  shelling  and  destroying  the  pontoon  bridge, 
and  that  before  the  retreat  had  been  completed  the  bridge  had 
been  destroyed  and  a large  remnant  of  the  Rumanian  force  had 
been  captured  or  killed.  In  general,  however,  the  fighting  dur- 
ing these  first  few  days  of  the  month  gave  neither  side  any 
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advantage,  and  again  the  situation  calmed  down  to  comparative 
inactivity. 

General  Falkenhayn’s  activities  in  Transylvania  now  began 
to  extend  farther  east.  His  forces  edged  over  toward  Brasso  and 
the  passes  behind  it  leading  into  Rumania.  It  now  became 
apparent  that  Falkenhayn  was  getting  a large  army  at  his  dis- 
posal, consisting  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  divisions,  or  about 
a quarter  of  a million  of  men.  Meanwhile  the  Rumanians  had 
been  obliged  to  weaken  their  forces  opposing  him  to  meet  Mack- 
ensen  in  Dobrudja.  Up  in  the  Vulkan  and  Red  Tower  Passes 
they  were  fighting  desperately,  and  seemed  once  more  to  be 
gaining  or  regaining  ground.  But  farther  north  the  pressure  of 
the  enemy  was  becoming  heavier.  Finding  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  oppose  Falkenhayn’s  main  movement,  they  concen- 
trated their  energies  in  the  Sinka  sector,  northwest  of  Brasso, 
but  here  too  they  were  overpowered  and  compelled  to  retire. 
Both  wings  were  defeated ; this  compelled  a general  retirement, 
and  the  main  body  retreated  through  the  Geister  Wald,  leaving 
Brasso  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  took  possession  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1916. 

On  that  date  an  official  announcement  from  Bucharest  de- 
scribed the  general  situation  as  follows: 

“In  the  valley  of  the  Oltu,  in  the  Transylvanian  plain,  and  in 
the  region  of  Hermannstadt-Fogaras-Brasso  the  Rumanian 
forces,  faced  by  an  enemy  of  superior  numbers,  mostly  Germans, 
have  been  withdrawn  to  strategic  positions  on  the  Carpathian 
Alps  frontier,  in  order  to  insure  a strong  defense  of  the  four 
passes  leading  from  Brasso  into  Rumania.” 

That  the  retirement  of  the  Rumanians  was  well  ordered  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Berlin  dispatches  claimed  very 
few  prisoners,  in  addition  to  a thousand  taken  at  Brasso,  while 
the  Austro-Germans  had  lost  considerably  over  a thousand.  On 
the  6th  Fogaras  had  been  relinquished.  North  and  east  of  Brasso 
the  Rumanians  had  also  retreated.  On  the  8th  Berlin  announced 
that  “the  entire  eastern  front  of  the  enemy  was  in  retreat.” 
This  was,  in  general,  quite  true,  except  that  for  a few  days 
longer  they  still  held  their  positions  in  the  valley  of  the  Maros. 
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Aside  from  the  advantage  in  his  superiority  of  numbers, 
Falkenhayn  also  had  at  his  disposal  the  better  railroad  accom- 
modations. A line  running  parallel  with  almost  the  entire  front 
enabled  him  to  shift  his  forces  back  and  forth,  wherever  the 
contingencies  of  the  situation  made  them  needed  most.  By  the 
12th  he  was  facing  the  Rumanians  in  the  passes.  Heavy  fighting 
then  began  developing  at  Torzburg,  Predeal,  and  Busau  Passes. 
Finally  the  Rumanians  were  forced  back  toward  Crasna  on  the 
frontier.  A critical  moment  seemed  imminent.  Averescu,  who 
had  defeated  Mackensen,  was  now  recalled  from  the  Dobrudja 
and  sent  to  take  command  of  the  Rumanian  forces  defending 
the  passes  behind  Brasso. 

Altogether  the  situation  was  serious  enough  to  sober  the  peo- 
ple of  Bucharest.  The  frequent  air  raids,  which  during  the  past 
six  weeks  had  caused  many  deaths  in  the  capital,  had  also  re- 
minded them  that  the  Germans  and  Austrians  were  carrying  the 
war  over  on  to  Rumanian  soil.  Mackensen,  to  be  sure,  had  been 
thrown  back,  but  it  was  known  that  he  was  now  being  heavily 
reenforced  by  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  hurried  up  from  the  Mace- 
donian front,  where  Sarrail  was  not  making  as  much  progress 
as  had  been  expected  of  him. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of  October,  1916,  the  Ru- 
manians had  lost  all  the  territory  they  had  taken,  except  a little 
in  the  northeast.  The  German-Austrian  pressure  was  now 
heaviest  in  two  areas : about  the  passes  behind  Brasso  and  before 
the  Gyimes  Pass  in  the  northeast.  In  the  latter  region,  on  the 
11th,  the  Rumanians  had  retired  from  Csikszereda  and  from 
positions  higher  up  on  the  circular  strategic  railroad  in  the 
valley  of  the  Maros.  Before  Oitoz  Pass  they  resisted  fiercely, 
and  for  a time  were  able  to  hold  their  ground.  But  it  was  in  the 
passes  behind  Brasso  that  Falkenhayn’s  weight  was  being  felt 
most  severely.  On  the  12th  the  following  description  of  the  gen- 
eral situation  was  issued  from  Bucharest: 

“From  Mount  Buksoi  as  far  as  Bran  the  enemy  has  attacked, 
but  is  being  repulsed.” 

To  those  who  had  been  studying  the  map,  however,  these  few 
words  indicated  that  the  Rumanians  had  lost  Mocciu,  in  the 
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Torzburg  Pass,  which  place  they  had  been  holding  only  the  day 
before. 

On  the  following  day  came  better  news  than  the  Rumanians 
had  heard  for  some  weeks.  The  Germans  had  not  only  been 
checked  in  the  Buzau  and  the  Predeal  Passes,  but  they  had 
suffered  a genuine  setback  there,  being  forced  to  retire.  This 
victory  was  important  in  that  Predeal  Pass  had  been  saved,  for 
not  only  was  this  pass  close  to  Bucharest,  but  through  it  ran  a 
railroad  and  a good  highway,  crossing  the  mountains  almost  due 
south  of  Brasso  at  a height  of  a little  over  3,000  feet.  On  the 
next  day,  however,  the  Rumanians  were  driven  out  of  the 
Torzburg  Pass  and  forced  to  retire  to  Rucaru,  a small  town  seven 
miles  within  Rumanian  territory.  Falkenhayn’s  forces  were  now 
flowing  through  the  gap  in  the  mountain  chain  and  deploying 
among  the  foothills  on  the  Rumanian  side  of  the  chain.  Here  the 
situation  was  growing  dangerous  to  an  extreme  degree.  Only 
ten  miles  farther  south,  over  high,  rolling  ground,  was  Campu- 
lung,  the  terminus  of  a railroad  running  directly  into  Bucharest, 
only  ninety  miles  distant. 

But  Falkenhayn  made  no  further  progress  that  day.  In  the 
neighboring  passes  he  was  held  back  successfully  while  his  left 
flank  in  the  Oitoz  Pass  and  his  right  flank  in  the  Vulkan  Pass 
were  each  thrown  back.  All  during  the  15th  and  the  16th  the 
fighting  in  the  passes  continued  desperately,  the  battle  being 
especially  obstinate  before  the  railroad  terminus  at  Campulung, 
up  in  the  foothills.  At  about  this  same  time  the  Russians  in  the 
Doma  Vatra  district,  where  they  joined  with  the  Rumanians, 
began  a strong  offensive,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  pressure  on 
the  Rumanians  farther  down.  This  attempt  was  hardly  suc- 
cessful, as  the  German  opposition  in  this  sector  developed  to  un- 
expected strength.  On  the  17th  Falkenha3m  succeeded  in  squeez- 
ing himself  through  Gyimes  Pass  and  reaching  Agas,  seven  miles 
inside  the  frontier.  At  about  the  same  time  strong  fighting 
began  in  the  Red  Tower  Pass.  The  battle  was,  indeed,  raging 
at  a tense  heat  up  and  down  the  whole  front.  It  was  now  becom- 
ing obvious  that  the  Central  Powers  had  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  Rumania  and  punish  her  “treachery,”  as  they  called 
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it,  even  though  they  must  suspend  activity  in  every  other  theater 
of  the  war  to  do  so.  Not  a little  anxiety  was  caused  in  the  Allied 
countries.  The  matter  was  brought  up  and  caused  a hot  discus- 
sion in  the  British  Parliament.  In  the  third  week  France  sent  a 
military  mission  to  Bucharest  under  General  Berthelot,  while 
England,  France,  and  Russia  were  all  making  every  effort  to  keep 
the  Rumanians  supplied  with  ammunition,  in  which,  however, 
they  could  not  have  been  entirely  successful. 

The  Rumanians,  on  their  part,  continued  defending  every 
step  forward  made  by  the  enemy.  On  the  18th  they  won  a 
victory  in  the  Gyimes  Pass  which  cost  the  enemy  nearly  a 
thousand  prisoners  and  twelve  guns.  At  Agas,  in  the  Oitoz 
region,  the  Austro-Germans  also  suffered  a local  defeat.  Nor 
had  they  so  far  made  very  marked  progress  in  the  passes  behind 
Brasso.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  had  the  Rumanians 
been  able  to  devote  all  their  forces  and  resources  to  the  defense 
of  the  Hungarian  frontier,  they  would  probably  have  been  able 
to  hold  back  Falkenhayn’s  forces.  But  Mackensen  had  forced 
them  to  split  their  strength. 

On  October  19,  1916,  the  situation  in  Dobrudja  again  began 
assuming  an  unpleasant  aspect.  On  that  date  Mackensen  began 
a new  offensive.  Since  his  retirement  a month  previous  he  had 
remained  remarkably  quiet,  possibly  with  the  purpose  of  making 
the  Rumanians  believe  that  he  had  been  more  seriously  beaten 
than  was  really  the  case,  so  that  they  might  withdraw  forces 
from  this  front  for  the  Transylvania  operations.  This,  in  fact, 
they  had  been  doing,  and  when,  on  the  19th,  he  suddenly  began 
renewing  his  operations,  the  Russo-Rumanian  forces  were  not 
in  a position  to  hold  him  back. 

After  a vigorous  artillery  preparation,  which  destroyed  the 
Russo-Rumanian  trenches  in  several  places,  Mackensen  began  a 
series  of  assaults  which  presently  compelled  the  Russo-Rumanian 
forces  to  retire  in  the  center  and  on  the  right  wing.  On  the  21st 
the  Germans  reported  that  they  had  captured  Tuzla  and  the 
heights  northwest  of  Toprosari,  as  well  as  the  heights  near 
Mulciova,  and  that  they  had  taken  prisoner  some  three  thousand 
Russians.  This  success  now  began  to  threaten  the  railroad  line 
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from  Cernavoda  to  Constanza.  This  line  had  been  Mackensen’s 
objective  from  the  beginning.  On  the  23d  a dispatch  from 
Bucharest  announced  that  the  Rumanian  lines  had  retired  again 
and  were  barely  south  of  this  railroad.  Having  captured 
Toprosari  and  Cobadin,  the  Bulgarians  advanced  on  Constanza, 
and  on  the  22d  they  succeeded  in  entering  this  important  seaport, 
though  the  Rumanians  were  able  to  remove  the  stores  there  under 
the  fire  of  the  Russian  warships. 

On  the  same  date  Mackensen  began  an  attack  on  Medgidia,  up 
the  railroad  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Constanza,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it.  He  also  took  Rasova,  in  spite  of  the  fierce 
resistance  which  the  Rumanians  made  at  this  point.  In  these 
operations  Mackensen  reported  that  he  had  taken  seven  thousand 
prisoners  and  twelve  guns.  Next  he  attacked  Cernavoda,  where 
the  great  bridge  crossed  the  Danube,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  the  defenders  were  compelled  to  retire  across  the  structure, 
afterward  blowing  it  up.  Thus  the  railroad  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mackensen.  The  Russians  and  the  Rumanians  had  been 
driven  across  the  river  or  up  along  its  bank.  But  it  would  be  no 
small  matter  for  the  enemy  to  follow  them.  With  the  aid  of  so 
effective  a barrier  as  this  broad  river  it  now  seemed  possible  that 
the  Rumanians  might  decrease  their  forces  very  considerably  on 
this  front,  still  succeed  in  holding  Mackensen  back,  and  turn  their 
full  attention  to  Falkenhayn  in  the  north.  Of  course,  there  still 
remained  the  northern  section  of  Dobrudja,  passing  up  east  of 
southern  Rumania  to  the  head  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Russian 
frontier,  along  which  Mackensen  might  advance  and  get  in 
behind  the  rear  of  the  main  Russian  lines.  But  this  country  in 
large  part  constitutes  the  Danube  delta  and  is  swampy,  and  is 
certainly  not  fitted  for  operations  involving  heavy  artillery. 
Moreover,  Mackensen  was  now  at  the  narrowest  part  of  Do- 
brudja, whose  shape  somewhat  resembles  an  hourglass,  and  a 
farther  advance  would  mean  an  extension  of  his  lines.  Aside 
from  this,  by  advancing  farther  north,  he  laid  his  rear  open  to 
a possible  raid  fr^m  across  the  river,  such  as  the  Rumanians 
had  attempted  on  October  2,  1916,  unsuccessfully,  to  be  sure,  but 
sufficiently  to  show  that  the  whole  bank  of  the  river  must  be 
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guarded.  The  farther  Mackensen  advanced  northward  the  more 
men  he  would  require  to  guard  his  rear  along  the  river.  For  the 
time  being,  at  least,  the  river  created  a deadlock,  with  the 
advantage  to  whichever  side  should  be  on  the  defensive.  The 
Rumanians  might  very  well  now  have  left  a minimum  force 
guarding  the  river  bank  while  they  turned  their  main  forces 
northward  to  stem  the  tide  of  Teuton  invasion  through  the 
passes. 

For  over  a week  this  seemed  exactly  what  the  Rumanians  were 
doing.  On  November  4,  1916,  the  situation  along  the  Rumanian 
front  in  the  mountains  looked  extremely  well  for  King  Ferdi- 
nand’s armies.  At  no  point  had  the  Teutons  made  any  appreci- 
able headway,  while  in  two  regions,  in  the  Jiul  Valley  and 
southeast  of  Kronstadt,  Bucharest  reported  substantial  gains. 
Berlin  and  Vienna  both  admitted  that  the  Rumanians  had  re- 
captured Rosea,  a frontier  height  east  of  the  Predeal  Pass. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

MACKENSEN  PRESSED  BACK 

ON  November  6,  1916,  came  the  news  from  Bucharest  that  the 
Rumanian  and  Russian  forces  in  northern  Dobrudja  had 
again  assumed  the  offensive  and  that  Mackensen’s  line  was  giv- 
ing way ; and  that  in  retiring  his  troops  had  burned  the  villages 
of  Daeni,  Gariot,  Rosman,  and  Gaidar.  Full  details  of  these 
operations  were  never  issued,  but  as  day  after  day  passed  it 
became  obvious  that  the  Russo-Rumanian  armies  were  indeed 
making  a determined  effort  to  regain  the  ground  lost  in 
Dobrudja. 

On  November  9,  1916,  it  was  announced  through  London  that 
the  Russian  General  Sakharov  had  been  transferred  from  Galicia 
and  was  now  in  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  Dobrudja;  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  pushing  Mackensen’s  lines  back  from 
Hirsova  on  the  Danube,  where  a gunboat  flotilla  was  cooperating 
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with  him,  and  that  Mackensen  was  now  retreating  through 
Topal,  twelve  miles  farther  south,  and  was  only  thirteen  miles 
north  of  the  Cernavoda-Constanza  railroad.  On  November  10, 
1916,  an  official  announcement  from  Petrograd  stated  that  “on 
the  Danube  front  our  cavalry  and  infantry  detachments  occupied 
the  station  of  Dunareav,  three  versts  from  Cernavoda.  We  are 
fighting  for  possession  of  the  Cernavoda  Bridge.  More  than  two 
hundred  corpses  have  been  counted  on  the  captured  ground.  A 
number  of  prisoners  and  machine  guns  have  also  been  captured. 
We  have  occupied  the  town  of  Hirsova  and  the  village  of  Musluj 
and  the  heights  three  versts  south  of  Delgeruiv  and  five  versts 
southwest  of  Fasmidja.”  On  the  following  day  the  Russian  ships 
began  bombarding  Constanza  and  set  fire  to  the  town  which, 
according  to  the  Petrograd  reports,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
At  the  same  time  a Russian  force  advancing  southward  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  occupied  the  villages  of  Ghisdarechti 
and  Topal.  On  that  same  date  Sofia  also  reported  heavy  fighting 
and  an  enemy  advance  near  the  Cernavoda  Bridge.  Two  days 
later,  on  the  13th,  an  indirect  report  through  London  stated  that 
the  Russians  had  crossed  the  Danube  south  of  the  bridge,  behind 
Mackensen’s  front.  This  was  not  officially  confirmed,  but  appar- 
ently another  attempt  was  made  to  strike  Mackensen’s  rear  from 
across  the  river. 

Meanwhile  the  Russo-Rumanian  line  was  pressing  Mackensen’s 
front  back,  hammering  especially  on  his  left  wing  up  against  the 
river,  until  he  was  a bare  few  miles  north  of  the  railroad  and 
thirty  miles  south  of  the  point  farthest  north  he  had  been  able 
to  reach.  Here  he  seems  to  have  held  fast,  for  further  reports 
of  fighting  on  the  Danube  front  become  vague  and  contradictory. 
At  any  rate,  the  Russo-Rumanian  advance  stopped  short  of  vic- 
tory, as  the  recapture  of  the  Cernavoda-Constanza  railroad 
would  have  been.  That  Mackensen’s  retreat  may  have  been 
voluntary,  to  encourage  the  enemy  to  advance  and  thereby 
weaken  his  front  on  the  Transylvanian  front,  seems  possible  in 
the  light  of  later  events.  Also,  it  was  possible  that  his  forces 
had  been  weakened  by  Bulgarian  regiments  being  withdrawn  and 
sent  down  to  the  Macedonian  front,  where  Monastir  was  in  grave 
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danger  and  was  presently  to  fall  to  the  French-Russian-Serbian 
forces.  From  this  moment  a silence  settles  over  this  front ; when 
Mackensen  again  emerges  into  the  light  shed  by  official  dis- 
patches, it  is  to  execute  some  of  the  most  brilliant  moves  that 
have  yet  been  made  during  the  entire  war. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  RUMANIANS  PRESSED  BACK 

Meanwhile  hard  fighting  had  been  going  on  on  the  Tran- 
sylvanian front,  one  day  favoring  one  side  and  on  the  next 
day  favoring  the  other.  On  November  5,  1916,  the  Germans 
regained  Rosea  heights,  which  the  Rumanians  had  taken  on 
the  3d.  On  the  7th  the  Russians  were  pressing  the  Germans 
hard  below  Dorna  Vatra,  while  southeast  of  Red  Tower  Pass  and 
near  the  Vulkan  Pass  the  Rumanians  suffered  reverses,  losing  a 
thousand  men  as  prisoners,  according  to  the  Vienna  and  Berlin 
dispatches.  But  before  another  week  had  passed  it  became 
evident  that  the  Teutons  were  gaining,  whether  because  of 
superior  artillery,  or  because  the  Rumanians  had  weakened  this 
front  for  the  sake  of  the  Dobrudja  offensive.  For  each  step  the 
Teutons  fell  back  they  advanced  two.  Not  unlike  a skillful  boxer 
Falkenhayn  feinted  at  one  point,  then  struck  hard  at  another 
unexpectedly.  Without  doubt  skill  and  superior  knowledge, 
as  well  as  superior  organization,  were  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
vaders. By  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Rumanians  were  being 
forced  back,  both  in  the  Alt  and  the  Jiul  valleys,  facts  which 
could  not  be  hidden  by  the  dispatches  from  Bucharest  announc- 
ing the  capture  of  a machine  gun  at  one  point  or  a few  dozen 
prisoners  at  another.  A few  days  later  the  London  papers  were 
commenting  on  the  extremely  dangerous  situation  in  Rumania. 

The  Teutons  had  been  pushing  especially  hard  against  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Rumanian  line  in  western  Wallachia.  On  the 
15th,  after  a week  of  continuous  hammering,  the  Austro-Germans 
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forced  their  way  down  from  the  summits  after  battering  down 
the  permanent  frontier  fortifications  with  their  heavy  mortars. 
Pushed  down  into  the  foothills,  the  Rumanians,  who  were  now 
being  reenforced  by  Russian  forces,  decided  to  make  a stand  on 
the  range  of  hills  running  east  and  west  and  lyfng  south  of 
Turgujiulij,  the  first  important  town  south  of  the  mountains. 
Foggy  weather  favored  the  Russo-Rumanians  and  enabled  them 
to  take  up  a strong  position  at  this  point  before  being  observed 
by  the  Germans.  The  latter  began  launching  a series  of  assaults. 
For  three  days  these  frontal  attacks  were  continued.  Finally 
numbers  told ; the  Rumanian  center  was  broken.  Then  the  Ger- 
man cavalry,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  hurled  itself 
through  the  breach  and  raced  down  through  the  valley  toward  the 
railroad,  thirty  miles  distant,  preventing  the  fleeing  Russians 
and  Rumanians  from  making  any  further  stands.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  19th,  the  cavalry  had  reached  the  Orsova-Craiova 
railroad  and  occupied  it  from  Filliash,  an  important  junction,  to 
Strehaia  station,  a distance  of  twelve  miles. 

Two  days  later  came  the  announcement  that  Craiova  itself 
had  been  taken  by  the  Teuton  forces.  This  town  is  the  center  of 
an  important  grain  district  on  the  edge  of  the  Wallachian  Plain. 
From  a military  point  of  view  the  importance  of  its  capture  was 
in  that  it  was  a railroad  junction  and  that  the  Germans  now 
held  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Orsova  region, 
constituting  the  extreme  western  portion  of  Wallachia,  and  the 
rest  of  Rumania.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  was  to  develop  a few 
days  later,  the  Teutons  had  broken  through  the  main  Rumanian 
lines,  and  in  doing  so  had  clipped  off  the  tip  of  the  Rumanian 
left  wing.  Some  days  later  the  capture  of  this  force  was  an- 
nounced, though  it  numbered  much  less  than  had  at  first  been 
supposed — some  seven  thousand  men. 

But  now  a new  danger  suggested  itself.  The  Teutonic  in- 
vasion was  heading  toward  the  Danube.  Should  it  reach  the 
banks  of  that  river  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a juncture 
between  the  forces  of  Falkenhayn  and  those  under  Mackensen, 
thereby  forming  a net  which  would  be  stretched  clear  across 
Rumania  and  swept  eastward  toward  Bucharest.  Falkenhayn 
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had  only  to  clear  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  nothing 
could  prevent  Mackensen’s  crossing ; as  was  presently  to  develop, 
this  fear  was  not  without  foundation.  On  the  24th  came  the 
announcement  from  Berlin  that  Falkenhayn  had  captured  Turnu- 
Severin  on  the  Danube  and  that  Mackensen’s  troops  had  crossed 
in  several  places  and  effected  a juncture  with  Falkenhayn’s 
men.  Farther  north  the  Rumanians  were  reported  to  be  falling 
back  to  positions  along  the  Alt  River,  a swift,  deep  stream  in  its 
upper  reaches  which  broadens  out  into  many  arms  down  on  the 
plain  and  forms  a difficult  obstacle  to  an  advancing  army.  At 
Slatina  the  bridge  is  over  four  hundred  yards  in  length.  This, 
apparently,  was  to  be  the  new  line  of  defense,  running  north  and 
south.  Still  farther  north,  in  the  Carpathians,  in  Moldavia,  the 
Austro-Germans  were  developing  another  strong  offensive,  and 
here,  near  Tulghes  Pass,  where  the  Russians  held  the  line,  a 
pitched  battle  of  unusual  fury  developed,  bringing  the  Austro- 
Germans  to  a standstill  for  the  time  being,  at  least.  Again  there 
came  reports  from  Petrograd  of  activity  along  the  front  in 
Dobrudja,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  at  the  most  nothing  but 
a demonstration  to  distract  Mackensen  from  effecting  any  cross- 
ing farther  up  the  Danube  at  a point  where  he  might  flank  the 
Rumanian  lines  along  the  Alt.  Throughout  the  countries  of  the 
Allies  it  was  now  generally  recognized  that  Rumania  was  doomed, 
unless  the  Russians  could  send  enough  forces  to  rescue  her. 

On  the  26th  official  dispatches  from  both  Berlin  and  Bucharest 
stated  that  Mackensen  had  crossed  the  Danube  at  Zimnitza  and 
was  advancing  toward  Bucharest.  The  German  statement  had 
him  in  the  outskirts  of  Alexandria,  only  forty-seven  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  reported  that  the  Rumanians  were  retreating 
eastward  from  the  lower  Alt.  On  the  following  day  Berlin 
announced  that  the  entire  length  of  the  Alt  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Rumanians,  which  was  confirmed  by  a dispatch  from 
Bucharest.  This  retreat  had  been  forced  by  the  crossing  effected 
by  Mackensen’s  troops  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  threatening  its  flank 
and  rear.  That  the  danger  to  Bucharest  was  now  being  felt  was 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  on  the  following  day  the  Rumanian 
Government  and  diplomatic  authorities  removed  from  Bucharest 
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to  Jassy,  about  two  hundred  miles  northeastward,  near  the 
Russian  frontier.  On  this  date,  too,  it  was  reported  that  Mack- 
ensen  had  captured  Giurgiu,  which  showed  that  he  had  ad- 
vanced thirty  miles  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours.  From 
Giurgiu  there  is  direct  rail  connection  with  Bucharest:  this  line 
Mackensen  could  use  for  transport  service,  thus  increasing  the 
danger  to  the  Rumanian  main  army  that  it  might  have  its  retreat 
cut  off.  Having  abandoned  the  Alt  line,  the  next  logical  line 
that  the  retreating  Rumanians  should  have  attempted  to  hold 
was  the  Vedea,  another  river  running  parallel  to  the  Alt  and 
emptying  into  the  Danube.  Here,  too,  there  was  a railroad  run- 
ning along  the  river  bank,  or  close  to  it,  which  would  have  served 
as  a supply  line.  But  it  was  just  this  railroad  which  Mackensen 
had  captured  at  Giurgiu.  Once  more  he  threatened  the  Ru- 
manian flank,  and  so  a stand  at  the  Vedea  became  also  impossible. 
Certainly  the  Teutons  were  now  moving  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  there  was  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  the  Berlin 
statement  that  the  Rumanians  were  fleeing  eastward  in  a panic- 
stricken  mass.  Great  quantities  of  war  material  were  abandoned 
and  captured  by  the  advancing  Teutons.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  neither  Berlin  nor  Vienna  were  able  to  report  the 
capture  of  any  great  amount  of  prisoners. 

By  the  first  of  the  month  the  Teutons  had  almost  reached  the 
Arges  River,  the  last  large  stream  that  ran  between  them  and  the 
outer  fortifications  of  Bucharest.  Behind  this  river  the  Ru- 
manians finally  came  to  a stand,  and  now  Berlin,  instead  of 
describing  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  enemy,  spoke  only  of  the 
hard  fighting  which  was  going  on.  At  this  time  the  German  War 
Office  also  announced  the  capture  of  Campulung,  which  opened 
the  road  through  the  Torzburg  Pass. 

That  Russia  was  now  making  strong  efforts  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  Rumanians  before  Bucharest  became  obvious  on 
December  1,  1916,  when  it  was  reported  from  Petrograd  that  a 
Russian  offensive  had  been  begun  on  the  Bukowina  border  and 
was  spreading  down  along  the  Rumanian  frontier  south  of 
Kirlibaba,  along  a front  over  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Here, 
according  to  the  report,  the  R^^’^-'finians,  in  cooperation  with  the 
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Russians,  captured  a whole  range  of  heights  in  the  Buzeu  Valley 
southeast  of  Kronstadt,  while  the  Russians  themselves  reported 
similar  progress.  At  the  same  time  Berlin,  while  also  touching 
on  the  severity  of  the  fighting  in  the  north,  reported  that  the 
Russians  were  hurling  themselves  against  Mackensen’s  entire 
front  in  Dobrudja.  The  German  reports  admitted  that  here  and 
there  the  Russian  attacks  effected  slight  local  gains  at  tremen- 
dous cost.  Whatever  the  actual  facts,  this  offensive  movement 
came  too  late  to  have  any  material  results;  Bucharest,  at  any 
rate,  was  doomed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  RIVER  ARGECHU 

ON  December  3,  1916,  what  appears  to  have  been  a desperate 
battle  from  the  German  reports  took  place  along  the  river 
Argechu  in  the  region  before  Bucharest.  This  is  a mountain 
stream  which,  from  Piteshti  to  southwest  of  Titu,  is  sometimes 
a hundred  yards  in  width  and  at  some  points  twenty  meters 
deep,  though  fords  are  found  at  frequent  intervals.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  river  was  well  flooded  and  only  the  bridges  were 
available  for  crossing.  At  this  point  strong  detachments  of 
Bulgarians,  Austrians,  and  Germans  coming  together  from  the 
north,  east,  and  south  met  with  resistance  from  the  Rumanians 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  For  an  entire  day  the  Rumanians 
held  back  the  enemy,  then  suddenly  broke  and  fled  so  abruptly 
that  they  had  not  time  to  destroy  the  bridges,  over  which  the 
invaders  streamed  after  the  retreating  Rumanians,  capturing 
several  thousands  of  prisoners. 

On  the  following  day  the  left  wing  of  the  Austro-Germans 
captured  Tergovistea.  At  Piteshti  the  First  Army  of  the  Ru- 
manians made  another  brief  stand,  but  was  driven  back  beyond 
the  Titu  junction  of  railroads  from  Bucharest  to  Campulung. 
South  of  Bucharest  Russian  and  Rumanian  forces  also  offered  a 
stout  resistance,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  retire  when  the 
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enemy’s  cavalry  cut  around  in  their  rear  and  threatened  their 
line  of  retreat.  During  this  one  day  the  Germans  claimed  to 
have  taken  8,000  prisoners,  the  Danube  army  capturing  also 
thirty-five  cannon  and  thirteen  locomotives  and  a great  amount 
of  rolling  stock. 

It  was  not  the  battle  along  the  Argechu,  however,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  immediate  danger  to  Bucharest.  The  blow  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Rumanian  capital  came  from  the  north. 
The  real  danger  lay  in  the  German  forces  coming  down  from  the 
passes  south  of  Kronstadt.  Already  Campulung  was  taken  and 
the  Argechu  crossed  in  the  north.  Then  the  invaders  streamed 
down  the  Prahova  Valley,  which  begins  at  the  passes  and  runs 
down  southeast  behind  Bucharest.  The  Rumanians  now  had  the 
choice  of  evacuating  their  capital  or  having  it  surrounded  and 
besieged.  Bucharest  was  a fortified  city,  but  the  Germans  car- 
ried such  guns  as  no  fortifications  built  by  the  hand  of  man 
could  resist.  Antwerp  had  been  the  first  demonstration  of  that 
fact. 

The  plan  of  holding  the  city  had  also  several  other  objections. 
From  a military  point  of  view  the  city  was  of  little  value.  Its 
retention  would  have  had  a certain  moral  value,  in  that  it  would 
have  shown  that  the  Rumanians  were  by  no  means  entirely 
defeated,  but  as  practically  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  now 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  fighting  line,  this  political  effect 
would  have  found  few  to  influence.  To  defend  it,  moreover,  would 
have  meant  its  complete  destruction,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
defending  force  would  have  been  taken  prisoners.  There  was  no 
chance  of  saving  the  city  from  Teuton  occupation,  such  occupa- 
tion might  be  delayed,  nothing  more.  Rather  than  waste  a large 
force  in  a futile  defense,  the  Rumanians  decided  to  evacuate  the 
capital  without  any  effort  to  stay  the  advancing  enemy  at  this 
point.  This  decision  seems  to  have  been  taken  some  time  before 
the  city  was  in  actual  danger.  The  civilian  population  was 
leaving  the  city  in  a steady  stream  and  every  railroad  carriage 
going  eastward  was  crowded  to  full  capacity. 
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ON  December  6,  1916,  the  German  War  Office  announced  the 
entry  of  Teutonic  troops  into  the  Rumanian  capital,  and  what 
was  more  important  still  from  a military  point  of  view,  the 
capture  of  Ploechti,  an  important  railroad  junction  thirty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Bucharest,  famous  for  its  oil  wells  and  there- 
fore of  great  value  to  the  Austro-Germans.  As  developed  later, 
however,  these  wells  were  destroyed  by  the  retreating  Ru- 
manians, and  for  some  time  to  come,  at  least,  rendered  almost 
useless. 

Whatever  the  value  of  Bucharest  from  a military  point  of 
view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  capture  was  a heavy  blow  to 
the  Allies.  With  it  went  one-half  of  Rumania.  The  mightiest 
efforts  of  Russia  had  been  unable  to  save  the  kingdom  from  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  Thereby  she  had  been  forced  to  confess 
a certain  degree  of  weakness.  Nor  had  Sarrail  in  Macedonia 
been  able  to  divert  the  activities  of  the  Bulgarians  from  Dobrudja 
to  any  serious  extent.  This  too  constituted  a second  confession  of 
weakness. 

Indeed  the  activities,  or  lack  of  activities,  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  in  Macedonia,  in  spite  of  the  capture  of  Monastir, 
had  been  even  more  disappointing  than  the  inability  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  save  Rumania. 

But  the  disaster  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  was  more  apparent 
than  real.  As  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  Russian  front  more 
than  once  during  this  war,  the  capture  of  territory  alone  has 
very  little  influence  on  the  final  result  of  a campaign.  It  is  not 
enough  to  defeat  an  enemy ; his  forces  must  be  destroyed,  elimi- 
nated, wholly  or  in  part,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
capture  of  his  forces.  Though  the  Germans  claimed  that  the 
Rumanians  had  lost  100,000  men  to  them  as  prisoners,  an  obvi- 
ous exaggeration,  the  Rumanian  fighting  forces  remained  com- 
paratively intact  after  the  fall  of  Bucharest.  The  best  of  the 
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Rumanian  troops  undoubtedly  remained,  for  by  this  time  they 
were  becoming  seasoned  veterans. 

Having  taken  Bucharest,  the  German  rush  noticeably  subsided ; 
it  lost  its  force.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  bad  weather  condi- 
tions which  now  set  in  and  lasted  a week ; rain  fell  in  the  plains 
in  torrents  and  made  the  passage  of  troops,  and  especially  of 
artillery,  very  difficult,  even  impossible.  No  doubt  this  also 
hindered  the  retreat  of  the  Rumanians,  but  the  advantage  was 
on  their  side. 

For  several  days  no  reports  reached  the  outside  world  as  to  the 
success  of  this  retreat ; both  Berlin  and  Petrograd  were  silent  as 
to  the  positions  of  the  contending  armies  in  southern  Rumania. 
Finally,  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  came  the  statement  that  the 
Bulgarians  had  crossed  the  Danube  in  the  vicinity  of  Silistria 
without  opposition.  This  proved  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Ru- 
manian army  had  passed  to  the  northward  of  that  town.  Other- 
wise the  Bulgarian  feat  had  no  significance.  On  the  following 
day  came  reports  of  fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jalomitza 
River.  Meanwhile  the  Germans  in  the  north  were  being  held  up. 
Several  days  of  struggling  against  the  disadvantages  of  terrain 
and  the  elements  brought  them  but  meager  results.  On  the  15th 
they  finally  succeeded  in  breaking  through  and  capturing  the 
town  of  Buzeu,  the  most  important  gain  since  the  fall  of  Bu- 
charest. Buzeu  is  the  junction  of  the  railroad  from  Czemowitz  to 
Bucharest  with  that  from  Braila  to  Bucharest.  It  was  along  this 
railroad  from  Czemowitz  that  the  Rumanians  had  depended  on 
the  supplies  of  ammunition  and  material  which  the  Russians 
were  able  to  send  them. 

From  this  point  onward  few  detailed  reports  on  the  operations 
of  the  contending  armies  in  Rumania  have  appeared.  The  Ru- 
manians retired,  resisting  the  German  progress  by  means  of 
rear-guard  actions  wherever  possible ; but  it  was  probably  not  so 
much  Rumanian  resistance  that  brought  events  in  this  field  down 
to  comparative  insignificance  as  that  the  Germans  had  passed 
their  maximum  efforts  and  were  now  inclined  to,  perhaps  forced 
to,  rest  on  their  laurels.  This  success  had  been  sufficient  to  enable 
the  German  Government  to  make  its  offer  of  peace  to  the  Allies 
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with  some  show  of  dignity.  There  was  now  not  much  more  for 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  to  gain  without  paying  a price  that 
would  be  too  high.  For  now  the  Rumanians  were  squeezing 
themselves  up  between  the  Russians  and  forming  part  of  their 
main  line.  On  the  18th  it  was  reported  from  Petrograd  that  the 
entire  Rumanian  front  was  being  held  by  Russian  soldiers,  the 
Rumanians  having  retired  to  their  rear  beyond  the  Sereth  River 
at  Jassy  and  in  Bessarabia,  where  they  were  being  reorganized 
for  future  operations.  After  the  Bucharest-Ploetchi  line  had 
been  lost,  according  to  one  unofficial  report,  the  Russians  had 
sent  some  strong  cavalry  divisions  to  support  the  Rumanian 
retreat.  The  Russians  offered  strong  resistance  in  the  region  of 
Buzeu  so  as  to  permit  their  engineers  to  construct  a defensive 
front  between  Rimnik  Sarat  and  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  On  that  same  date  Berlin  announced  an  advance  of 
the  Teutonic  forces  in  northern  Dobrudja.  It  was  in  this  latter 
section  that  the  Teutons  now  centered  their  activities.  The 
Russo-Rumanians  still  remained  in  Dobrudja,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Danube.  So  long  as  they  had  a footing  here  they  remained 
a potential  threat  to  the  Teutons,  which  might  awaken  into 
active  danger  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  To  be  ousted 
from  this  northern  tip  of  Dobrudja  would  be  even  more  serious 
to  the  Russo-Rumanians  than  the  loss  of  Wallachia.  From  this 
point  they  might,  at  some  future  day,  initiate  an  offensive  against 
Bulgaria  which  might  become  extremely  dangerous.  Once  across 
the  river,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  recross,  for 
reasons  that  have  already  been  discussed : no  line  of  fortifica- 
tions, no  intrenched  positions  they  might  throw  up,  would  be  so 
effective  a defense  to  the  Teutons  as  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
During  the  rest  of  the  month  Mackensen  seemed  to  be  making 
desperate  efforts  to  clear  Dobrudja  of  the  enemy,  and  once  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  this  report  proved  to  be 
without  foundation.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Russians 
were  still  holding  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

In  Rumania,  west  of  the  river,  continuous  and  at  times  heavy 
fighting  continued,  sometimes  assuming  almost  the  proportions 
of  pitched  battles.  During  the  last  week  of  the  month  Mackensen 
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apparently  realized  the  hopelessness,  for  the  present  at  least,  of 
driving  the  enemy  out  of  Dobrudja,  and  shifted  some  of  his 
forces  over  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  Russians  had 
retired  behind  the  Rimnik  River,  a small  stream  which  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  Buzeu  and  parallel  to  it.  On 
January  1,  1917,  the  Germans  announced  that  the  Russians  had 
been  forced  back  against  the  bridgehead  at  Braila  and  that  in  the 
Dobrudja  they  had  advanced  beyond  Matchin.  On  the  5th, 
Braila,  the  most  important  city  left  to  the  Rumanians,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mackensen,  and  at  the  same  time  the  last  of  the 
Russians  retired  from  the  northern  tip  of  Dobrudja.  This  was 
the  heaviest  blow  that  had  fallen  since  the  capture  of  Bucharest, 
and  from  a military  point  of  viev/  was  even  more  serious.  Once 
driven  across  the  broad  waters  of  the  Danube  mouth,  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Rumanians  could  not  recross  in  the  future  except 
in  very  strong  force  and  with  great  losses.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  now  possible  for  Mackensen  to  reduce  his  forces  in 
Dobrudja  to  a minimum  and  reenforce  the  troops  operating  over 
in  Rumania  proper. 

During  the  rest  of  the  month  the  fighting  continued  up  and 
down  the  line  with  unabated  vigor,  though  without  any  sensa- 
tional results.  The  Germans  were  now  hammering  at  the  main 
line  of  the  Russian  defense  and  could  not  expect  any  large  gains. 
The  defeat  of  the  Rumanians  had  been,  after  all,  only  the  driving 
back  of  a salient.  But  in  general  the  fighting  during  the  latter 
half  of  January,  1917,  seemed  to  favor  the  Teutons. 

On  the  15th  Berlin  reported  that  the  Bulgarian  artillery  was 
bombarding  Galatz  from  across  the  Danube.  On  this  date  too 
the  Russians  lost  Vadeni,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Galatz,  their 
last  position  south  of  the  Sereth.  On  the  other  hand,  Petrograd 
announced  on  this  same  day  that  on  the  northern  Rumanian 
front,  in  a violent  engagement  on  the  Kasino  River,  the  Ru- 
manian troops  forced  the  Germans  back,  while  the  German 
attacks  northeast  of  Fokshani  were  repulsed  by  the  Russians. 
By  the  following  day  these  local  attacks  developed  into  a general 
engagement,  such  as  had  not  been  fought  since  before  Bucharest 
had  fallen.  At  Fundani,  Berlin  reported,  the  Russians  hurled 
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one  mass  attack  after  another — waves  of  humanity  as  they  were 
termed — against  the  German  lines  and  gained  some  temporary 
advantages.  On  the  17th  Petrograd  announced  the  recapture  of 
Vadeni.  After  a prolonged  artillery  preparation  the  Russians 
rushed  their  infantry  against  the  position  in  the  town  and  drove 
the  Germans  out.  The  latter,  after  receiving  reenforcements 
and  assisted  by  an  artillery  drumfire,  made  a powerful  counter- 
attack, but  did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  Russians  back.  Berlin 
admitted  this  defeat,  incidentally  mentioning  that  Turkish  troops 
were  here  engaged.  Berlin  also  admitted  that  “between  the 
Kasino  and  Suchitza  Valleys  the  Russians  and  Rumanians  made 
another  mass  attack  and  succeeded  in  regaining  a height  recently 
taken  from  them.”  On  the  20th,  Mackensen’s  forces,  as  was 
stated  by  Berlin  and  admitted  by  Petrograd,  succeeded  in  taking 
Nanesti  and  driving  the  Russians  back  to  the  Sereth. 

On  January  22,  1917,  an  Overseas  News  Agency  dispatch 
stated  that  the  number  of  Rumanian  prisoners  taken  during  the 
entire  campaign  to  date  now  numbered  200,000.  Describing  the 
situation  of  the  Rumanian  army  at  that  time,  the  dispatch 
continued : 

“The  rest  of  the  Rumanian  army,  part  of  which  fought  well, 
is  reorganizing  in  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia.  The  few  Rumanian 
divisions  which  still  are  engaged  at  the  front  are  very  much 
reduced  in  numbers.  According  to  the  assertions  of  Rumanian 
prisoners,  one  division  was  composed  of  only  2,800  men,  while 
another  numbered  but  2,400.  The  Rumanians  suffered  their 
heaviest  losses  from  artillery  fire.  The  large  number  of  dead  in 
proportion  to  the  wounded  is  remarkable.  On  one  square  kilo- 
meter (about  three-fifths  of  a square  mile)  of  the  battle  field  of 
Campulung  6,000  Rumanian  dead  were  counted.  Some  of  the 
Rumanian  infantry  regiments  were  composed  of  only  four  com- 
panies of  150  men  each.  Because  of  the  lack  of  sanitary  organi- 
zation, an  extraordinary  large  percentage  of  the  wounded  died 
in  the  hospitals,  which,  however,  afforded  room  only  for  the 
ofiicers,  while  large  numbers  of  wounded  soldiers  were  lodged 
in  damp  cellars,  peasants’  huts,  and  barns,  where  they  died 
miserably.” 
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On  January  20,  1917,  the  military  critic  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows : 

“The  Russo-Rumanian  efforts  to  delay  the  advance  of  the 
Teutons  against  the  Sereth  Plain  are  taking  the  form  of  fierce 
counterattacks,  launched  to  avert  the  danger  that  their  position 
on  the  Putna  and  the  Sereth  be  outflanked.  During  the  last  few 
days  especially  violent  attacks  have  been  directed  against  the 
position  situated  on  the  Carpathian  slopes  north  of  the  Suchitza. 
These  developed  no  success  and  cost  the  enemy  heavy  losses  in 
casualties  and  prisoners.  . . . On  the  Carpathian  front,  in  the 
Oituz  district,  the  Teutonic  forces  have  pressed  forward  until 
they  are  in  a position  whence  they  can  take  the  circular  valley  of 
Ocna  under  their  fire.  As  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Russian 
headquarters  report,  Bogdaneshti  and  Ocna  were  shelled.  Ocna 
is  an  important  railroad  station  and  a point  of  support  for  the 
Russian  defense  in  the  upper  Trotus  Valley,  while  Bogdaneshti 
bars  the  outlet  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Trotus  and  Oituz,  All 
the  determined  attempts  made  by  the  Russians  and  Rumanians  to 
extend  the  narrow  limits  of  their  hold  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Sereth  have  been  more  or  less  unsuccessful.  The  German 
troops,  however,  with  their  capture  of  the  village  of  Nanesti, 
tore  the  pillar  from  the  wall  of  the  Russian  defense.  Nanesti 
forms  the  strategical  center  of  the  bridgehead  of  Fundeni  and 
covers  the  great  iron  bridge  across  the  Sereth,  which  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Nanesti.  The  entire  construction  of  the 
Nanesti-Fundeni  bridgehead,  which  is  a modern  field  fortifica- 
tion, illustrates  its  importance  as  a central  point  of  support  of 
the  Sereth  line.  In  the  remaining  sectors  of  the  Sereth  snow- 
storms and  mists  have  interfered  with  military  activity.” 

During  the  middle  of  January,  1917,  the  French  Admiral  du 
Fournier  of  the  Entente  fleet  in  Greek  waters  paid  a visit  to  the 
Russo-Rumanian  front.  On  his  return  from  this  tour,  which 
was  taken  on  the  way  to  France,  he  wrote  in  the  Paris  “Matin” : 
“The  Russian  army  was  surprised  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
Rumanian  reverses  and  had  to  suspend  Brussilov’s  offensive  in 
Galicia  in  order  to  send  large  reenforcements  to  Rumania,  but 
its  position  was  such  that  it  could  not  cover  its  flank  in  Wallachia 
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and  its  rear  in  Dobrudja  rapidly  enough  to  stop  the  advance  of 
the  invaders.  It  was  only  on  the  Sereth  that  it  succeeded  in 
forming  with  the  first  corps  that  arrived  from  the  army  of 
General  Sakharoff  a front  which  was  lengthened  by  several  good 
Rumanian  divisions,  A few  weeks  will  witness  a change  in  the 
military  situation.  In  my  journey  in  a motor  car  with  the  troops 
on  the  march  I saw  nothing  but  magnificent  soldiers,  admirably 
equipped  and  in  excellent  form.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

SARRAIL'S  OFFENSIVE 

rpHE  half  year  ending  with  February  1,  1917,  was  a period  of 
almost  continuous  activity  before  Saloniki,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  previous  six  months,  which  had  been  quite  uneventful. 
Yet  that  interval  between  the  conquest  of  Serbia  by  the  Austro- 
German  and  Bulgarian  troops  and  the  renewal  of  fighting,  be- 
ginning in  August,  1916,  were  months  of  furious  preparation  by 
General  Sarrail  and  his  colleagues.  From  what  was  little  more 
than  a precarious  footing  in-  Saloniki  itself  they  had  established 
a firm  base  protected  by  a wide  circle  of  intrenchments,  while 
their  forces  had  been  augmented  to  something  not  far  from 
three-quarters  of  a million  men  under  arms  and  a huge  supply 
of  ordnance  and  munitions.  From  a mere  expedition  to  keep  a 
back  door  open  for  the  defeated  Serbians,  Sarrail’s  army  had 
developed  into  what  was  obviously  going  to  be  a gigantic  cam- 
paign against  the  rear  of  the  Central  Powers,  an  attempt  to  enter 
Austria  through  a back  window.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  suppo- 
sition of  military  critics  the  world  over.  Incidentally  the 
presence  of  so  large  a force  of  the  Allies  in  Macedonia  served 
various  other  purposes.  Viewing  the  situation  with  a retro- 
spective eye,  at  the  present  moment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Greece  would  by  now  have  thrown  her  lot  in  with  the  Central 
Powers  had  it  not  been  for  her  fear  of  Sarrail’s  forces.  Also, 
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the  Teutons  and  the  Bulgarians  were  compelled  to  devote  a large 
force  to  holding  a front  opposite  Sarrail,  and  so  weaken  their 
other  fronts.  And  finally,  without  Sarrail  in  Saloniki,  Rumania 
would  never  have  decided  to  join  hands  with  the  Allies,  certainly 
not  so  early  as  she  did.  To  be  sure,  Rumania  was  defeated,  but 
her  defeat  must  have  cost  the  Central  Powers  grave  losses 
which  may  eventually  prove  to  have  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of 
the  Allies. 

Already  before  August,  1916,  it  was  becoming  obvious  that 
Sarrail  was  beginning  to  feel  strong  enough  to  play  a less  passive 
part.  Little  by  little  he  had  been  pushing  out  his  lines.  The 
remnants  of  the  Serbian  army,  which  had  been  recuperating  at 
Corfu,  were  reorganized  and  transported  to  Saloniki  by  sea, 
whence  they  were  sent  to  take  over  a portion  of  the  front  on  the 
extreme  left.  Somewhere  around  August  1,  1916,  Russian 
soldiers  began  landing  at  Saloniki,  though  this  significant  fact 
was  not  reported  till  nearly  three  weeks  afterward,  when  about 
80,000  of  them  had  joined  Sarrail’s  force  and  had  been  sent  out 
on  the  left  front,  west  of  the  Serbians.  During  this  interval  a 
large  force  of  Italians  also  joined  the  Allied  troops  at  Saloniki 
and  joined  the  British  near  Doiran.  All  the  Allies  except  Japan 
were  now  represented  on  this  front  by  their  contingencies, 
though  of  course  the  French  and  British  were  still  in  vastly  pre- 
ponderating majority.  The  moral  effect  was  strong,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  that  troops  of  all  the  Allies  were  camped  side  by 
side.  The  landing  of  the  Russians,  who  had  come  through 
France,  thence  by  the  sea  route,  was  no  doubt  effected  in  the  hope 
of  affecting  the  Bulgarians,  who  are  not  only  Slavs,  but  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  affinity  for  the  Russians,  who  liberated 
them  from  the  Turks.  It  was  probably  hoped  that  on  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  them  on  the  firing  line  many  Bul- 
garians would  desert,  or  possibly  even  there  would  be  an  uprising 
in  Bulgaria  against  Czar  Ferdinand’s  policy.  That  nothing  of 
this  sort  did  actually  happen,  either  in  Macedonia  or  in  Do- 
brudja  and  Rumania,  where  the  Russians  also  faced  Bulgarians, 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the 
Russians  which  many  Bulgarians  had  begun  experiencing  of 
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recent  years,  on  account  of  the  many  black  intrigues  which  the 
Russian  Government  had  hatched  against  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence. In  the  matter  of  Bulgaria,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that 
Russia,  Rumania,  and  Serbia  had  little  right  to  complain;  Bul- 
garia had  just  scores  to  wipe  off  against  all  of  them.  Each  was 
but  paying  the  price  for  some  selfish  policy  in  the  past  for  which 
Bulgaria  had  had  to  suffer. 

There  now  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Rumania 
had  definitely  promised  to  give  her  military  support  to  the  Allies 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  July,  for  on  August  1,  1916,  Sarrail 
was  beginning  the  offensive  which  Rumania  demanded  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  her  participation.  Heavy  fighting  did  not  begin 
till  a week  or  two  later,  but  already  at  that  time  Sarrail  was 
feeling  out  the  enemy’s  positions  by  numerous  feints  here  and 
there  along  the  whole  front — “mock  engagements,”  as  the  Bul- 
garian reports  termed  them.  But  before  beginning  the  nar- 
rative of  the  heavy  fighting  and  the  maneuvering  which  was 
presently  to  follow,  it  may  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  problem  which  faced  the  Allied  com- 
mander from  a military  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

UNREST  IN  GREECE 

T>UT  how  were  the  military  operations  affecting  Greece?  The 
inner  history  of  diplomacy  or  politics  is  never  known  till 
long  after.  The  intrigues  of  ministers  and  governing  cliques  are 
by  their  nature  secret.  Certainly  a period  of  a few  months  is  too 
short  through  which  to  judge  accurately  the  motives  behind  the 
actions  of  the  Greek  Government.  We  can  only  consider  the 
outward  appearance  of  events,  and  even  these  must  be  read 
through  a mass  of  reports,  many  of  which  are  of  a contradictory 
nature.  Not  only  is  the  information  available  incomplete,  but  it 
is  deeply  colored  by  the  prejudices  of  the  conflicting  interests. 
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How  deeply  King  Constantine  and  his  advisers  were  enmeshed 
with  the  German  interests  may  develop  a year  or  two  hence. 
For  the  present  we  can  only  give  temporary  judgment.  Other 
reasons  than  his  supposed  sympathies  for  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern  may  have  influenced  him.  The  large  participation  of 
Italian  troops  undoubtedly  gave  the  appearance  that  Italy  had 
been  promised  a large  share  of  the  spoils  in  the  Balkans,  and 
her  portion  must  necessarily  encroach  on  Greek  ambitions  in 
Albania  and  Asia  Minor.  Russia,  too,  having  definitely  been 
promised  Constantinople,  it  was  obvious  that  Greece  could  ex- 
pect nothing  in  this  direction.  And  every  Greek  ig  fully  per- 
suaded that  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  their  ancient  empire, 
wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  violence  of  the  Turks  four 
hundred  years  ago,  should  by  all  moral  rights  belong  to  the 
Greeks  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  intense  racial  hatred  between 
Greeks  and  Bulgars,  more  fully  explained  in  previous  volumes. 
Hatreds  of  this  nature  affect  the  public  more  than  governing 
bodies.  On  the  public  sentiment  of  Greece  this  hatred  seems  to 
have  been  a more  powerful  influence  than  more  subtle  political 
considerations.  The  detested  Bulgar,  the  barbarian,  the 
"kondricephalous”  (blockhead)  was  advancing  into  eastern 
Macedonia,  which  the  Greeks  had  gained  at  so  much  cost,  and 
they  were  taking  possession  of  that  section  of  the  country  where  _ 
the  population  really  is  preponderatingly  Greek.  In  the  north, 
in  western  Macedonia,  he  was  also  invading  Greek  territory, 
taking  Fiorina,  approaching  the  very  boundaries  of  Greece 
proper ; indeed,  cavalry  patrols  of  the  Bulgarians  had  descended 
as  far  as  the  plains  of  Thessaly. 

Public  indignation  flamed  to  a white  heat.  On  September  1, 
1916,  came  a press  dispatch  from  Athens  stating  that  the 
population  was  rising  against  the  Government  and  that  the  king 
had  abdicated  in  fear.  This  latter  statement  proved  untrue,  but 
in  the  Macedonia  occupied  by  the  Allies  a modified  revolution  was 
indeed  taking  place,  no  doubt  encouraged  by  the  Allies.  A pro- 
visional committee,  or  government,  had  been  organized,  and  to 
this  authority  the  Greek  garrisons  at  Vodena,  Port  Karaburun, 
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and  Saloniki  had  surrendered.  “Cretan  gendarmes  and  Mace- 
donian volunteers,”  continued  the  report,  “have  surrounded  the 
barracks  of  the  Greek  infantry  in  Saloniki  and  exchanged  shots 
with  the  garrison  after  cutting  the  water  main  and  electric- 
light  wires  and  shutting  off  food  supplies.  A detachment  of 
sixty  regulars  attempted  to  break  its  way  out.  Its  surrender 
was  demanded,  and  when  the  regulars  refused  the  volunteers 
fired  shots  in  the  air.  The  regulars  replied  with  a volley,  where- 
upon the  volunteers  opened  fire  on  them,  compelling  them  to 
return  to  the  barracks.  Altogether  three  men  were  killed  and 
two  wounded.  Before  the  garrison  finally  surrendered  three 
companies  of  French  colonial  infantry  marched  to  the  parade 
grounds.  They  were  soon  followed  by  two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, which  took  up  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  parade 
grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks.  Machine  guns  were  posted 
at  conspicuous  points  and  armored  cars  were  stationed  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  barracks.  ...  At  11  o’clock  that  night  the 
Greek  troops  marched  out  unarmed  and  were  interned  at  Camp 
Keitinlek  outside  the  city.” 

Apparently  these  incidents  had  a temporary  influence  on  the 
Government  at  Athens,  for  on  September  3,  1916,  it  was  re- 
ported that  all  parties  had  agreed  to  give  their  support  to  the 
Zaimis  cabinet,  which  was  now  ready  to  reconsider  its  previous 
policy  and  give  its  full  support  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The 
German  Ambassador,  it  was  said,  had  left  Athens.  How  con- 
fident was  Venizelos  in  the  belief  that  the  Government  had  come 
around  to  his  policy  is  obvious  from  the  following  statement, 
which  he  made  on  that  same  date : 

“The  addition  of  one  more  nation  to  the  long  list  of  those  fight- 
ing against  Prussian  militarism  for  the  liberty  of  Europe  and  the 
independence  of  the  smaller  states  cannot  but  give  more  strength 
to  the  common  confidence  in  a complete  victory  of  the  Allies.  I 
deeply  grieve  that  my  country  has  so  much  delayed  in  paying 
her  due  contribution  to  the  struggle  for  these  most  precious 
benefits  of  humanity,  and  trust  the  influence  caused  by  Ru- 
manian intervention  will  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
existing  Greek  authorities  any  further  to  persist  in  their  policy 
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of  neutrality,  and  that  at  the  earliest  moment  Greece  too  will 
join  the  camp  of  her  proved  and  traditional  friends  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  her  own  national  ideals." 

Meanwhile  the  revolt  in  Greek  Macedonia  seemed  to  be  spread- 
ing. A provisional  government  was  declared  established  with  a 
Colonel  Zimorakakis  at  the  head,  and  all  the  gendarmes  and  the 
cavalry  had  gone  over  to  the  new  regime. 

What  gave  further  color  to  the  reports  that  Greece  was 
definitely  deciding  to  go  over  to  the  Allies  was  the  announce- 
ment that  the  elections  had  been  postponed  indefinitely.  The 
Zaimis  cabinet,  it  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  the 
previous  volume,  was  merely  provisional  to  fill  the  interim  until 
the  next  elections.  These  had  at  first  been  fixed  for  August  7, 
1916,  then  postponed  for  another  month.  Now  they  were  again 
postponed  indefinitely.  Truly  it  seemed  that  the  two  big  parties 
had  come  to  an  understanding.  Added  to  this  was  the  report 
that  Baron  Schenk,  the  chief  of  the  German  propaganda,  had 
been  arrested  and  brought  a prisoner  aboard  one  of  the  French 
warships.  Also  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the 
country  had  been  given  over  to  the  control  of  the  Allies. 

There  now  followed  an  interval  of  complete  silence,  broken 
only  on  the  10th,  when  it  was  reported  from  London  that  the 
Greek  Premier,  Zaimis,  had  held  a conference  with  the  Entente 
ministers  and  had  asked  what  consideration  Greece  would  receive 
should  she  join  the  Allies.  The  ministers  were  reported  to  have 
replied  that  they  would  ask  instructions  from  their  respective 
governments.  On  the  following  day  Zaimis  suddenly  offered 
his  resignation.  The  king  refused  to  accept  it  and,  on  the  min- 
isters of  the  Entente  expressing  their  confidence  in  his  sincerity, 
he  withdrew  his  resignation.  On  the  following  day  the  Entente 
Powers  made  their  reply  to  Premier  Zaimis,  regarding  what 
reward  Greece  might  expect  should  she  join  them.  They  were 
not  disposed,  they  stated,  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. If  Greece  desired  to  join  them,  she  must  waive  the  question 
of  compensation  for  the  present,  though  the  Entente  Powers 
stood  ready  to  assist  her  in  equipping  her  with  arms  and 
munitions. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

A GKEEK  ARMY  SURRENDERS  TO 
GERMANY 

Meanwhile  an  incident  in  eastern  Macedonia  occurred 
which  aroused  a great  deal  of  feeling  against  the  Greek 
Government  in  the  Entente  countries.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Bulgarians  had  advanced  along  the  coast  in  this  region, 
being  unopposed  there  by  Allied  troops,  and  that  they  had  finally 
appeared  before  Kavala.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous  shelling  from 
the  Allies’  warships  they  occupied  the  forts  surrounding  the 
city,  which  were  immediately  evacuated  by  the  Greek  garrisons. 
These,  together  with  the  soldiers  in  the  city  and  other  outlying 
garrisons,  numbering  between  six  and  eight  thousand,  consti- 
tuted a part  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  of  the  Greek  army.  On 
September  13,  1916,  Germany  suddenly  issued  the  announcement 
that  this  body  of  Greek  soldiers  had  surrendered. 

“After  German  and  Bulgarian  troops,”  continued  the  an- 
nouncement, “had  found  themselves  compelled  by  General 
Sarrail’s  offensive  to  march  as  a counterattack  into  Greek 
Macedonia,  the  Fourth  Greek  Army  Corps  stood  ready  in  Seres, 
Drama,  and  Kavala,  behind  the  left  Bulgarian  wing,  which  had 
advanced  to  the  Struma.  The  measures  of  the  Entente  aimed  at 
forcing  these  Greek  troops  to  its  side  or  preparing  for  them  a 
fate  similar  to  that  which  befell  the  overpowered  portions  of  the 
Eleventh  Greek  Division  at  Saloniki.  Free  communication  with 
Athens  was  interrupted  and  intercourse  with  the  home  author- 
ities was  controlled  by  the  Entente  and  refused  arbitrarily  by  the 
Entente. 

“The  commanding  general  of  the  Fourth  Greek  Army  Corps 
at  Kavala,  faithful  to  the  will  of  the  chief  commander  and 
the  legally  constituted  Government’s  policy  of  maintaining 
neutrality,  and  in  view  of  the  unsupportable  situation  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  menaced  by  famine  and  disease,  has 
been  compelled  to  proceed  on  his  own  authority.  On  September 
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12,  1916,  he  asked  the  German  chief  commander  to  protect  his 
brave  troops,  loyal  to  the  king,  to  relieve  them  of  the  pressure 
of  the  Entente  and  provide  food  and  shelter  for  them.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  breach  of  neutrality,  it  has  been  agreed  with  the 
commanding  general  to  transport  to  lodging  places  in  Germany 
these  Greek  troops  in  the  status  of  neutrals  with  their  entire 
arms  and  equipment.  Here  they  will  enjoy  hospitality  until 
their  fatherland  is  free  of  invaders.” 

There  now  arose  the  cry  in  the  press  of  all  the  Entente  coun- 
tries that  the  surrender  of  this  force  of  Greek  soldiers  was  only 
an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Government  to  assist  the  Ger- 
mans, whom  it  planned  to  support  actively  when  a propitious 
moment  should  come.  In  reply  the  Greek  Government  published 
the  telegrams  that  it  had  exchanged  with  the  Greek  commander 
at  Kavala.  On  the  11th  he  had  telegraphed  to  Athens,  through 
the  admiral  of  the  British  fleet: 

“The  Fourth  Greek  Army  Corps  at  Kavala  wishes  to  sur- 
render immediately  to  the  British.  The  Bulgarians  have  threat- 
ened to  bombard  the  city  to-morrow.” 

The  British  admiral  thereupon  sent  the  following  message  to 
General  Calaris,  the  War  Minister  in  Athens: 

“Do  you  wish  me  to  permit  the  Greek  troops  to  embark  on 
Greek  ships  ?” 

In  response  the  Greek  War  Minister  wired : 

“To  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  at  Kavala : Transport  yourselves 
immediately  with  all  your  forces  to  Volo,  arranging  with  the 
British  admiral.  The  police  and  civil  authorities  must  remain 
at  Kavala.” 

Apparently  the  division  that  existed  throughout  the  entire 
Greek  population  appeared  among  these  Greek  soldiers,  for  not 
all  surrendered  with  their  commander  to  the  Germans;  a large 
number  withdrew  and  escaped  to  Thaos.  On  the  face  of  the 
telegraphic  correspondence,  involving  the  British  admiral,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Greek  commander  acted  in  accordance  with 
his  personal  sympathies  rather  than  from  instructions,  but  the 
incident  nevertheless  succeeded  in  stirring  strong  feeling  against 
Greece  in  France  and  England. 
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That  matters  were  not  running  smoothly  within  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Greek  Government  became  evident  on  September  16, 
1916,  when  it  was  announced  that  Premier  Zaimis  had  now 
definitely  and  absolutely  resigned,  and  that  Nikolas  Kalogero- 
poulos  had  been  asked  by  the  king  to  form  a new  cabinet.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Greece,  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  France,  and  was  said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Venizelos 
and  the  Allies.  In  1904  he  had  been  Minister  of  Finance  for  a 
brief  period,  and  in  1908  and  1909  he  had  been  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  new  premier  was  sworn  into  office  under  the 
same  conditions  as  surrounded  his  predecessor:  his  was  merely 
a service  cabinet,  to  maintain  control  until  the  elections  could  be 
held  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 

In  strange  contrast  to  this  event,  which  seemed  to  bode  well 
for  the  Allies,  the  “Saloniki  movement,”  as  the  revolt  in  favor 
of  intervention  was  called  by  the  British  press  and  which  had 
been  lying  quiet  for  some  time,  now  broke  out  afresh.  On  Sep- 
tember 21,  1916,  came  the  report  that  the  people  on  the  island 
of  Crete  had  risen  and  declared  a Provisional  Government  in 
favor  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the  new  authorities  had  sent  a 
committee  to  Saloniki  to  tender  their  adherence  to  General 
Sarrail.  Also  it  was  rumored  that  Venizelos  was  going  to 
Saloniki  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt.  On  the  20th 
he  gave  out  an  interview  to  the  Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  which  he  certainly  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  his  doing  so : 

‘T  cannot  answer  now,”  he  said,  ‘T  must  wait  a short  time  and 
see  what  the  Government  proposes  to  do.  . . . As  I said  on 
August  27,  if  the  king  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  people,  we 
must  ourselves  devise  what  it  is  best  to  do.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE  SERBIANS  ADVANCE 

TTAVING  reviewed  the  situation  in  Greece  during  the  month 
of  September,  1916,  we  may  now  return  to  our  narrative  of 
the  military  activities  along  the  Macedonian  front.  At  the  end 
of  August,  1916,  a lull  seemed  to  settle  down  along  the  entire 
front,  nothing  being  reported  save  minor  skirmishes  and  trench 
raids.  On  the  2d  the  Italians  at  Avlona  in  Albania,  said  to 
number  200,000,  were  reported  from  Rome  to  be  making  an 
advance.  Here  the  Austrians  were  facing  them,  the  only  point 
along  the  line  in  which  Austrian  troops  were  posted.  The 
Italians  made  an  attack  on  Tepeleni  on  the  Voyusa,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  that  position  as  well  as  from  two  neighboring 
villages.  After  this  event  nothing  further  was  heard  from  them, 
though,  as  will  appear  later,  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  mak- 
ing some  headway.  Apparently  it  was  their  object  to  cooperate 
with  the  rest  of  the  Allies  in  Macedonia  by  turning  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Bulgarian  line. 

On  the  11th  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  announcement  from 
London  that  an  energetic  offensive  was  being  resumed  along  the 
entire  front  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  On  that  date  the  British 
made  a crossing  of  the  Struma  over  to  the  east  bank  and  attacked 
the  Bulgarians  vigorously  and,  in  spite  of  the  counterattacks  of 
the  enemy,  were  able  to  hold  their  advanced  position.  The 
French,  too,  began  hammering  the  foe  opposite  them  west  of 
Lake  Doiran  to  the  Vardar,  and  a few  days  later  reported  that 
they  had  taken  the  first  line  of  trenches  for  a distance  of  two 
miles. 

It  was  over  on  the  extreme  left,  however,  that  the  Allies  were 
to  gain  what  seemed  to  be  some  distinct  advantages.  Near  Lake 
Ostrovo  the  Serbians  hurled  themselves  up  the  rocky  slopes 
toward  Moglena  and  stormed  the  well-intrenched  positions  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  succeeded  in  dislodging  them  and  driving  them 
back.  A few  miles  farther  over,  at  Banitza,  a station  on  the 
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railroad,  they  also  centered  on  a determined  attack,  and  there  a 
pitched  battle  developed,  the  Bulgarians  having  the  advantage 
of  the  bald  but  rocky  hills  behind  them.  Over  in  the  west,  before 
Kastoria  (Kostur,  in  Bulgarian  dispatches),  the  Russians  ad- 
vanced and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Bulgarians  back.  Some 
miles  north  of  the  town  rise  the  naked  crags  and  precipices  of 
an  extremely  difficult  range  of  mountains;  here  the  Bulgarians 
stood  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Russians  from  making  any 
further  progress,  their  right  flank  being  protected  by  the  two 
Prespa  lakes. 

For  almost  a week  the  battle  raged  furiously  back  and  forth 
along  this  section  of  the  front.  On  the  15th  the  Bulgarian  lines 
opposed  to  the  Serbians  suddenly  gave  way  and  broke,  and  the 
triumphant  Serbs  made  a rapid  advance,  pursuing  the  enemy  for 
nine  miles  and  capturing  twenty-five  cannon  and  many  prisoners, 
according  to  dispatches  of  Entente  origin.  For  the  next  thirty- 
six  hours  the  fighting  was  intense,  and  then  the  whole  Bul- 
garian right  wing  seemed  to  crumple  and  swing  backward.  For 
a while  the  Bulgarians  made  a stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Cerna, 
at  the  southern  bend  of  the  great  loop  made  by  the  river,  but 
finally  the  Serbians  effected  a crossing  and  continued  driving  the 
Bulgarians  up  along  the  ridges  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Monastir  Valley.  Farther  to  the  left  the  French  and  Russians 
were  also  succeeding  in  their  efforts.  The  Bulgarians  were 
driven  out  of  and  beyond  Fiorina  (Lerin  in  Bulgarian  dispatches) 
and  General  Cordonnier,  in  command  of  the  French,  immediately 
established  his  headquarters  at  this  important  point,  command- 
ing the  whole  Monastir  plain.  Up  this  level  country  the  Bul- 
garians fled.  Reports  did  not  indicate  to  just  what  point  up  the 
valley  the  French  were  able  to  advance,  but  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  the  Bulgarians  were  able  to  stay  them  some  distance  before 
Monastir,  where  the  mountains  approach  the  city  and  offer 
excellent  positions  for  artillery  against  troops  advancing  up  the 
railroad  line  toward  the  city.  On  the  map'  at  least  this  important 
city  seemed  to  be  threatened,  but  it  was  still  too  premature  to 
pronounce  it  in  serious  danger,  as  did  the  Entente  press. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  GREEKS  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 

TT  was  during  these  six  days'  hard  fighting  that  the  Greek 
volunteers  underwent  their  baptism  of  fire  and  the  first  of 
them  shed  their  blood  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  These  con- 
stituted the  First  Regiment  of  Greek  volunteers  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gravanis.  He  was  under  the  command  of  the 
French  general  at  Fiorina,  and  he  and  his  men  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  town.  During  the  next  few  days  the 
fighting  calmed  down,  except  farther  eastward  above  Ostrovo, 
where  the  Serbians  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  Bulgarians 
from  their  important  positions  along  the  Kaimakcalan  ridges. 
Here  the  Bulgarians  counterattacked  bitterly  and  continuously, 
but  apparently  with  no  success.  These  assaults  were  repeated  at 
intervals  of  several  days  during  the  rest  of  the  month,  and 
though  Sofia  reported  the  recapture  of  Kaimakcalan  Heights  and 
a general  triumph  along  this  whole  section  of  the  front,  the 
reports  from  both  sides  later  indicated  that  these  dispatches 
were  wholly  false,  probably  issued  to  satisfy  a restless  general 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  made  no  further  advance : 
by  the  first  day  of  the  following  month  they  held  about  the  same 
ground  they  had  gained  during  the  intensive  fighting  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  September,  1916.  As  is  usual  after  extreme 
military  activity,  there  followed  a period  of  calm,  during  which 
both  sides  were  preparing  for  the  next  outburst  of  effort.  But 
the  end  of  September,  1916,  showed  plainly  that  the  Bulgarians 
and  Teutons  were  entirely  on  the  defensive  in  Macedonia  and 
were  content  to  hold  their  own. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1916,  little  of  a sensational 
aspect  occurred  on  the  Macedonian  front ; the  latter  half  of  this 
period  was,  however,  one  of  hard  fighting  and  steady  hammering 
along  the  Serbian  sector.  On  the  2d  the  Serbians  reported  that 
they  had  not  only  consolidated  the  positions  they  had  taken  on  the 
important  heights  of  Kaimakcalan,  but  they  had  advanced  beyond 
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this  point  three  kilometers  and  taken  Kotchovie.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Jermani,  a village  at  the  base  of  a high  ridge  on  the 
lower  shore  of  Little  Prespa  Lake,  was  taken  by  the  French. 
Some  days  after  came  a rather  detailed  dispatch  from  Rome, 
significant  in  the  light  of  later  events.  The  Italians  from 
Avlona  were  obviously  making  steady  progress  over  a very 
difficult  territory — difficult  on  account  of  the  poor  communica- 
tions. On  the  10th  it  was  reported  that  they  had  taken  Klisura, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Avlona,  in  the  direction  of  Monas- 
tir.  This  was  barely  a fourth  of  the  distance : nevertheless  they 
were  advancing  toward  Lake  Ochrida,  west  of  the  Prespa  Lakes, 
against  which  the  Bulgarians  rested  their  right  wing.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  driven  back  the  Austrians  who  were  sup- 
posed to  hold  this  section. 

On  the  12th  the  British  made  an  advance  over  on  the  right 
section  of  the  front ; nothing  of  any  real  importance  had  occurred 
over  here  since  the  supposed  advance  had  begun,  but  there  had 
been  a great  deal  of  noise  from  the  artillery  on  both  sides.  On 
this  date  the  British  reached  Seres,  but  v/ere  held  back  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  had  previously  driven  out  the  Greek  garrison 
and  occupied  the  forts  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  These 
positions  the  British  now  began  hammering  with  great  vigor, 
with  their  biggest  guns,  though  without  any  immediate  result. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  month  the  Serbians,  under 
General  Mischitch,  made  another  drive  ahead  and  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  enemy’s  lines  for  a distance  of  two  miles,  taking 
Velyselo,  and  a day  later  Baldentsi.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
battle,  which  lasted  two  days,  the  advantage  rested  with  the 
Bulgarians.  They  held  the  higher  line  beyond  the  Cerna  River, 
whose  slopes  were  so  steep  that  they  could  roll  huge  bowlders 
down  on  the  attacking  parties.  After  a two  hours’  artillery 
preparation  early  in  the  morning,  the  Serbians  suddenly  sprang 
forward  with  loud  cheers  and  rushed  the  heights.  From  the  rear 
they  could  be  recognized  at  a great  distance,  on  account  of  the 
large  square  of  white  calico  which  each  man  had  sewn  to  the 
back  of  his  coat,  and  the  leaders  carried  white  and  red  flags  with 
which  to  indicate  the  farthest  point  reached,  so  that  the  artil- 
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lery  in  the  rear  could  see  and  avoid  shelling  them.  While  the 
Serbians  stormed  one  crest,  the  artillery  pounded  the  crest  just 
beyond.  Finally  all  the  crests  were  covered  by  little  fluttering 
red  and  white  flags,  while  the  Bulgarians  fled  headlong  down  the 
opposite  slopes.  On  the  following  day  a period  of  very  bad 
weather  set  in  and  drowned  further  operations  in  a deluge  of 
rain. 

On  the  21st  came  another  report  from  Rome  of  some  sig- 
nificance. In  the  Iskeria  Mountains  east  of  Premeti  an  Italian 
detachment  occupied  Lyaskoviki,  on  the  road  from  Janina  to 
Koritza.  The  latter  town  marks  the  racial  boundary  between 
the  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  countries.  To  the  eastward  was  the 
rough  country  of  Kastoria  in  which  the  Russians  were  operating. 
In  other  words,  the  Italians  were  emerging  from  Albania  and 
were  getting  within  reach  of  the  Macedonian  field  of  operations. 
In  fact,  on  the  29th  it  was  reported  that  this  Italian  expedition 
had  linked  up  with  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allied  wing,  but  this 
report  must  have  been  quite  premature;  it  still  had  some  very 
rough  country  to  traverse  before  this  could  be  accomplished. 
The  end  of  the  month  saw  a lull  in  the  operations  in  the  entire 
Macedonian  theater  on  account  of  the  bad  weather. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

SEIZURE  OF  THE  GREEK  FLEET 

ON  October  11,  1916,  the  patience  of  the  Allies  seems  to  have 
been  again  exhausted  with  the  wavering  policy  of  the  Greek 
monarch.  On  that  date  Admiral  du  Fournier  came  to  Athens 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  entire  Greek  fleet,  except  the 
cruiser  Averoff  and  the  battleships  Lemnos  and  Kilkis  (the  latter 
two  formerly  the  American  ships  Idaho  and  Mississippi) . He 
further  demanded  the  transfer  of  control  to  the  Allies  of  the 
Pirseus-Larissa  railroad  and  that  the  shore  batteries  should  all  be 
dismantled.  These  demands  were  complied  with  at  once,  and 
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all  but  the  three  vessels  named  were  surrendered  and  their  crews 
landed.  The  ships  so  handed  over  consisted  of  three  battleships, 
one  protected  cruiser,  four  gunboats,  three  mine  layers,  one 
torpedo  depot  ship,  sixteen  destroyers,  twelve  torpedo  boats,  four 
submarines,  and  the  royal  yacht.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  navy 
had  already  gone  over  to  the  Allies,  as  was  mentioned,  and  was 
now  in  Saloniki.  The  Pirseus-Larissa  railroad,  which  the  Allies 
also  demanded,  runs  for  a distance  of  200  miles  in  a winding 
course  from  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of  Athens,  to  Larissa.  The 
cause  of  this  sudden  action,  as  explained  by  the  British  press, 
was  that  for  some  time  Greek  troops  had  been  concentrating  in 
the  interior  near  Larissa,  while  other  troops  were  gathering  in 
Corinth,  from  whence  they  could  easily  reach  the  force  in 
Larissa. 

An  Athens  division  had  been  quietly  moving  along  the  rail- 
road line,  leaving  a regiment  to  intrench  themselves  before 
the  king’s  palace  at  Tatoi.  Apparently  the  fear  was  that  King 
Constantine  was  preparing,  at  a favorable  moment,  to  retire 
with  his  army  and  intrench  himself  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
until  he  could  there  join  hands  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Ger- 
mans and  perhaps  attack  the  Allies  on  their  left  flank.  The 
surrender  of  the  railroad  now  made  this  impossible. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  that  large  street  demonstrations 
began  at  once,  supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  Reserv- 
ists’ League.  The  French  admiral  thereupon  landed  a large 
force  of  marines  and  occupied  a number  of  public  buildings 
whence  he  could  control  the  main  streets  with  machine  guns. 
By  the  16th  all  Athens  seemed  to  be  in  an  uproar,  but  the 
violence  which  took  place  was  directed  against  Venizelist  sym- 
pathizers, while  in  their  demonstrations  against  the  Allies  the 
rioters  contented  themselves  with  jeering  and  hurling  insulting 
remarks.  In  these  disorders  the  police  remained  absolutely 
passive,  and  on  some  occasions  joined  with  the  rioters.  This 
caused  the  French  admiral  to  demand  that  the  command  of  the 
police  force  should  be  practically  turned  over  to  him.  A French 
officer  was  at  once  established  as  chief  inspector  at  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  Transfers  or  dismissals  in  the  force  could  now 
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not  be  made  without  his  consent,  while  he  himself  had  arbitrary 
power  in  dismissing  and  transferring.  He  was  also  empowered 
to  appoint  inspectors  throughout  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
Naturally,  the  royalist  press  came  out  in  strong  denunciations, 
but  these  were  terminated  when  the  French  established  a press 
censorship. 

On  the  22d  the  Allied  governments  demanded  that  the  Greek 
force  concentrated  at  Larissa  be  withdrawn  from  that  point  and 
scattered  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  this 
demand  was  also  promised.  During  the  rest  of  the  month  there 
were  reports  of  conferences  between  King  Constantine  and  the 
French  admiral  and  the  representatives  of  the  Entente,  all  tend- 
ing to  show  that  he  was  again  becoming  intensely  pro- Ally. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE  BULGARIANS  DRIVEN  BACK 

rpHE  quiet  which  prevailed  in  the  field  of  military  effort  in 
Macedonia  toward  the  end  of  October,  1916,  continued  well 
into  November,  1916,  save  for  local  artillery  activity  and  trench 
raids.  But  on  the  11th  fighting  broke  out  again  in  the  bend  of 
the  Cerna  River  on  the  sector  held  by  the  Serbians  and  French. 
That  the  Allies  here  made  serious  gains  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  Sofia  dispatches  admitted  an  enemy 
advance,  though  they  minimized  it  to  trifling  significance.  On 
that  date  the  Serbians  began  a series  of  attacks  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Polog  and  600  prisoners.  During  all  of  the 
following  day  the  battle  continued,  and  again  the  Serbians  ad- 
vanced, supported  by  the  French,  this  time  penetrating  the 
enemy’s  lines  for  a distance  of  seven  miles,  enabling  them  to  take 
the  village  of  Iven  and  another  1,000  prisoners.  On  this  date  the 
Serbians  announced  that  since  September  14,  1916,  when  the 
offensive  began,  they  had  taken  6,000  prisoners,  72  cannon,  and 
53  machine  guns.  Again  the  Sofia  dispatch  admitted  that  the 
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Serbians  had  succeeded  in  “making  a salient  before  our  positions 
northeast  of  Polog.” 

The  Serbians  had  now  broken  through  the  range  of  hills  inter- 
vening between  themselves  and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Monastir 
Plain.  For  a day  there  was  a lull,  and  then  the  Serbians  and 
French  resumed  their  attacks.  Northeast  of  Iven  the  Bul- 
garians and  Germans  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  close  pressed 
by  the  Serbians,  who  occupied  the  village  of  Cegal.  North  of 
Velyeselo  the  French  and  Serbians  also  advanced;  the  fighting 
spread  westward  as  far  as  Kenali.  The  prisoners  taken  during 
the  past  few  days  now  numbered  2,200,  among  whom  were  600 
Germans.  But  more  important  still,  the  Allies  were  now  almost 
due  east  of  the  city  of  Monastir.  That  city  was  now  in  imminent 
danger. 

On  the  16th  the  entire  line  of  formidable  frontier  defenses 
centered  on  Kenali  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the  German  and  Bul- 
garian troops,  in  which  operation  they  lost  heavily.  They  then 
retreated  across  the  Viro  River,  west  of  the  railroad  and  across 
the  Bistritza  River  to  the  east  of  the  line,  so  that  the  Russians, 
following  them  up  closely,  succeeded  in  arriving  within  four 
miles  of  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  Serbians,  in  the  mountains  east 
of  the  swamps  which  protected  the  plain  along  the  Cerna,  were 
rushing  rapidly  on  in  their  effort  to  swing  around  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city  before  the  enemy  should  be  able  to  intrench  him- 
self among  the  rolling  hills  that  bound  the  northern  extent  of 
the  plain.  It  was  significant  that  among  the  prisoners  were  a 
number  of  members  of  regiments  which  had  been  fighting,  only 
a week  previously,  upon  the  Dobrudja  front  under  Mackensen. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MONASTIR  PALLS 

A GLANCE  at  the  map  will  show  that  Monastir  was  now 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Germans  and  Bulgarians  to  hold  it  any  longer. 
As  has  already  been  explained,  the  plain  or  valley  near  whose 
head  it  stands  is  a broad,  level  region  which  here  penetrates 
the  mountainous  interior  of  this  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
To  the  eastward  it  is  bounded  by  low,  rolling  foothills,  which 
gradually  rise  into  high,  rocky  mountains  or  heights.  On  the 
west  there  are  no  foothills : the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  stretch- 
ing south  almost  to  Kastoria.  The  railroad,  after  leaving  Ba- 
nitza,  in  the  foothills,  swings  around  into  the  plain,  but  under 
the  shadows  of  the  high  ridges  on  the  western  side.  Up  toward 
the  head  of  the  plain  these  mountains  curve  slightly  inward. 
About  ten  or  fifteen  miles  below  the  point  where  they  meet  the 
rolling  foothills,  thus  forming  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  city  of 
Monastir  lies,  some  of  its  outlying  suburbs  being  plastered  up 
against  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

An  army  occupying  the  heights  above  would  absolutely 
dominate  the  city ; its  artillery  could  pound  it  to  a wreck  within 
a few  hours. 

It  was  along  these  heights  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plain 
that  the  French  and  the  Serbians  had  advanced,  driving  the 
Bulgarians  and  Germans  before  them.  Just  at  Monastir  these 
heights  are  especially  high  and  jagged,  and  the  Bulgarians  and 
Germans  might  very  well  have  held  out  here  against  the  enemy 
for  a much  longer  period.  But  the  foothills  over  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain  had  been  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Serbians 
operating  in  that  region.  These  forces  were  now  passing  to  the 
northward  of  the  city,  though  the  marshy  plain  still  intervened. 
They  were  advancing  toward  the  head  of  the  valley.  Should  they 
succeed  in  reaching  this  point,  where  the  highway  to  Prilep 
passed,  they  would  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Bulgarians. 
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But  there  was  still  another  road  by  which  the  Bulgarians 
might  have  retreated : the  highway  leading  through  Resna  to  the 
upper  part  of  Lake  Ochrida.  Had  this  been  open  they  might 
have  risked  the  blocking  of  the  Prilep  road.  But,  as  was  later 
indicated  by  the  reports,  the  Italians  had  by  this  time  advanced 
above  Koritza  and  were  not  only  in  touch  with  the  Russians 
operating  around  Kastoria  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Prespa  and 
Ochrida  lakes,  but  they  were  skirting  the  western  shore  of 
Ochrida  and  threatening  to  advance  on  Monastir  by  this  very 
highway.  Thus  the  Bulgarians  were  threatened  from  two  direc- 
tions— by  the  Italians,  who  were  turning  their  right  flank,  and 
by  the  Serbians^  who  had  broken  through  their  lines  in  the  foot- 
hills east  of  the  Monastir  plain.  There  is  probably  no  doubt 
that  they  could  have  held  off  all  frontal  attacks  from  the  heights 
above  Monastir.  Thus  they  were  squeezed,  rather  than  driven, 
out  of  the  city. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  German  and  Bulgarian  forces  in 
the  city  quietly  withdrew  and  retreated  along  the  Prilep  road  to 
the  head  of  the  valley.  At  8 o’clock  the  following  morning,  on 
November  19,  1916,  exactly  a year  since  the  Serbians  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  Austrians  and  Bulgarians,  the  Allied 
forces  marched  into  the  Macedonian  city,  and  an  hour  later  the 
flag  of  King  Peter  once  more  floated  above  the  roofs.  Appar- 
ently the  Bulgarian  retreat  had  been  too  long  delayed,  for  before 
reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  they  were  cut  off  by  the  Serbians 
and  only  escaped  after  heavy  losses,  both  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  materials.  At  the  same  time  the  Serbians 
effectually  closed  the  road,  taking  several  villages  and  all  the 
dominating  heights. 

From  a military  point  of  view  the  fall  of  Monastir  was  not 
of  vast  importance ; it  was  of  about  the  same  significance  from  a 
tactical  aspect  as  Bucharest.  But  from  a moral  and  political 
aspect  it  was  of  immense  importance.  Though  only  populated 
by  some  50,000  of  mixed  Turks,  Vlachs  (Rumanians),  Greeks,  a 
few  Serbs  and  Bulgarians,  the  latter  predominating,  it  was  the 
center  of  the  most  Bulgarian  portion  of  Macedonia.  Through- 
out the  outlying  districts  down  to  Kastoria,  over  to  Albania,  and 
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up  to  Uskub,  the  population  is  purely  and  aggressively  Bulgar. 
Here  the  simple  peasants  were  persecuted  by  the  Greek  Church 
for  fifteen  years  preceding  the  First  Balkan  War  and  by  the 
Serbians  afterward;  by  the  one  on  account  of  their  religion,  by 
the  other  on  account  of  their  nationality.  Here,  too  was  the 
center  of  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the  Turks,  and 
here  the  people  rose  time  and  time  again  in  open  insurrection, 
only  to  be  quenched  by  fire  and  blood.  Nowhere  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  has  there  been  so  much  oppression  and  bloodshed  on 
account  of  nationality.  For  these  reasons  Monastir  has  a deep 
sentimental  significance  to  every  Bulgarian,  No  part  of  Mace- 
donia means  so  much  to  him.  Its  possession  by  the  Serbians 
after  the  Balkan  Wars  did  more,  probably,  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  King  Ferdinand’s  otherwise  hateful  pro-German 
policy  than  anything  else.  As  is  now  well  known,  Ferdinand 
stipulated  that  this  city  should  not  only  be  taken  from  the  Ser- 
bians, but  that  it  should  belong  to  Bulgaria,  before  he  entered 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  Otherwise  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  Teutons  would  not  have  considered  it 
worth  while  to  advance  so  far  south.  Its  recapture  by  the  Ser- 
bians and  their  allies  must,  therefore,  have  had  a corresponding 
depressing  effect  in  Bulgaria. 

On  the  day  following  the  evacuation  of  Monastir  the  Italians 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reports  of  the  fighting  in  this 
region.  They  had  obviously  come  in  contact  with  the  Bulgarians 
on  their  extreme  right  and  were  pressing  them  back,  thus  forc- 
ing the  whole  line  to  retire.  The  French,  too,  made  some  ad- 
vance along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Prespa,  while  the  Serbians 
took  five  villages  in  the  foothills  at  the  head  of  the  plain.  The 
main  forces  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Germans  were  making  their 
stand  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  city,  well  up  in  the  hills 
and  crossing  the  Prilep  highway. 

For  some  days  following  bad  weather  again  settled  down  over 
the  Monastir  section  of  the  Macedonian  front,  and  though  it  did 
not  stop  the  fighting,  it  rendered  further  progress  on  the  part,  of 
the  Allies  very  difficult.  But  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  victories 
announced  by  the  dispatches  from  Berlin  and  Sofia,  these  very 
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reports  indicated,  by  the  changing  localities  of  the  skirmishes 
that  the  Germans  and  Bulgarians  were  still  being  pressed  back. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  the  Serbians  northeast  of  Monastir  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Grunishte.  In  the  northwest  the  Italians 
were  fighting  in  the  mountains  about  Tcervena  Stana.  Report- 
ing on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  Berlin  announces  that  "this  was 
the  day  of  hardest  fighting.”  The  Germans  and  the  Bulgarians 
had  now  reached  their  next  line  of  defense  and  were  making 
desperate  efforts  to  hold  it. 

Meanwhile,  over  on  the  right  of  the  Allied  front,  between 
Doiran  and  the  Vardar,  violent  fighting  had  been  going  on  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  though  the  Allies  seemed  to  make  some 
slight  progress  here  and  there,  none  of  these  gains  were  of  a 
significant  nature.  Here  the  Bulgarians  seemed  to  be  holding 
their  own  completely.  Possibly  it  was  not  Sarrail’s  object  to 
attempt  any  real  advance  over  in  this  section;  merely  to  keep 
the  enemy  engaged  there  and  prevent  his  rendering  too  much 
aid  to  the  harried  Bulgarian  right  wing.  His  main  offensive,  if 
he  really  had  contemplated  a real  advance,  had  evidently  been 
planned  for  the  Monastir  route  into  Serbia.  That  all  the  Slavic 
troops,  the  Russians  and  Serbians,  were  placed  over  in  this  sec- 
tion gives,  besides,  some  little  color  to  this  supposition. 


CHAPTER  XLI 
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TN  Greece  the  same  old  situation  continued.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  month  there  had  come  the  first  clash  between  the 
volunteer  soldiers  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  troops 
of  the  king.  The  Greek  troops  at  Larissa  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  remove  to  southern  Greece,  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  Allies,  when  on  November  2,  1916,  a body  of  volunteers 
of  the  Provisional  Government  marched  overland  to  Katerina,  a 
town  twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Larissa,  where  a garrison 
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of  royalist  troops  was  stationed.  Whether  the  insurgents  really 
attacked  the  garrison,  or  whether  the  royalist  force  withdrew 
peacefully,  was  not  made  clear,  but  the  fact  was  that  the  volun- 
teers entered  the  town  and  took  possession.  Following  this 
incident,  it  was  stated  from  Athens  on  the  12th  that  King  Con- 
stantine had  given  his  permission  that  any  of  his  officers  in  either 
the  army  or  navy  might  join  the  forces  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, provided  they  first  resigned  from  the  regular  estab- 
lishment. On  this  date  Germany  entered  her  official  protest 
against  Greece  handing  over  her  ships  and  much  war  material 
to  the  French  admiral.  In  connection  with  this  report  it  was 
stated  that  Germany  herself,  on  taking  the  forts  and  towns  in 
eastern  Macedonia,  had  seized  350  cannon,  60,000  rifles  and 
$20,000,000  worth  of  ammunition.  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
naturally  Germany’s  protest  was  not  taken  very  seriously.  In- 
deed, it  seems  only  to  have  suggested  to  the  Allies  that  they 
complete  what  Germany  had  so  well  begun,  for  on  the  18th 
Admiral  Fournier  presented  a demand  to  the  Greek  Government 
that  it  surrender  all  arms,  munitions,  and  artillery  of  the  Greek 
army,  with  the  exception  of  some  50,000  rifles.  The  reason  given 
was  that  the  equilibrium  had  been  disturbed  by  Germany’s 
seizure  of  so  much  war  material.  This  demand  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  concede  five  days  later.  Admiral  Fournier 
thereupon  declared  that  the  Greek  Government  had  until  Decem- 
ber 1, 1916,  in  which  to  make  its  decision. 

On  the  26th  the  Provisional  Government,  through  President 
Venizelos,  formally  declared  war  against  Germany  and  Bul- 
garia. On  this  same  date  the  Allied  representatives  protested 
to  the  Greek  Government  against  the  continued  persecution  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  warned  it  that 
these  must  stop.  At  the  same  time  several  prominent  Venizelists 
in  Athens  were  advised  that  they  would  be  fully  protected,  among 
them  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

On  December  1,  1916,  when  the  ultimatum  regarding  the 
surrender  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  Greek  forces 
expired,  a crisis  was  again  precipitated.  The  day  before  a trans- 
port with  French  troops  appeared  in  Piraeus  Harbor  and  prep- 
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arations  were  made  to  land  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Greek 
Government  took  control  of  the  telegraphs  and  the  post  office, 
expelling  the  French  officers  in  charge.  During  the  day  Admiral 
du  Fournier  notified  the  Greek  Government  that  the  first  install- 
ment of  war  material  must  be  delivered  that  day.  The  reply  was 
a definite  refusal.  Thereupon  troops  and  marines  were  landed 
from  the  transport  and  ships  at  Pireeus.  Again  large  mobs 
assembled  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  Allied  troops  marching  into 
Athens  a number  of  the  demonstrators  fired  on  them  with 
revolvers.  It  was  even  reported  that  royalist  troops  took  part 
in  these  disorders  and  made  organized  attacks  on  the  French 
troops.  Three  Greek  officers  and  twenty-six  soldiers  were  re- 
ported killed,  while  the  Allies  lost  two  officers  and  forty-five 
marines.  Apparently  the  Venizelists  also  took  part  in  the  rioting 
and  the  street  fighting  against  the  royalists,  for  General  Corakas, 
head  of  the  recruiting  bureau  for  the  Provisional  Government  in 
Athens,  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  inciting  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Athens  and  using  his  room  in  the  Hotel  Majestic  as  a point  from 
which  to  fire  upon  Greek  soldiers.  Mayor  Benakas  of  Athens,  a 
sympathizer  of  the  Provisional  Government,  was  also  removed 
from  office. 

On  the  following  day,  the  disorders  still  continuing,  the 
Entente  Powers  declared  an  embargo  on  all  Greek  shipping  in 
their  ports. 


CHAPTER  XLII 
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/^N  December  4,  1916,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  War  Trade  Minister, 
said  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  the  situation  was 
more  serious  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Despite  assurances 
from  the  Greek  king  that  no  disturbances  would  be  permitted,  a 
“most  treacherous  and  unprovoked  attack  was  made  on  the  Allies’ 
detachments  landed  by  the  French  admiral  on  Friday.”  The 
British  Government,  Lord  Cecil  continued,  considered  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  the  king  and  Greek  Government  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  this  matter  and  Great  Britain  was  considering,  in 
conjunction  with  her  Allies,  immediate  steps  to  secure  a radical 
solution  of  the  situation  which  had  arisen.  During  these  troubles 
the  Greek  ministers  at  Paris  and  London  and  the  consuls  at 
London  and  Manchester  resigned,  stating  that  they  could  no 
longer  identify  themselves  with  the  present  Government  of 
Greece. 

By  the  following  day  the  Allied  forces  had  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  under  the  protection  of  their  ships  at  Piraeus.  Mean- 
while, it  was  said,  the  Greeks  were  intrenching  on  all  the  heights 
around  the  city.  All  the  citizens  of  the  Allied  nations  had  left 
the  city  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Piraeus.  The  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Spain  entered  a 
protest  against  the  treatment  being  accorded  the  Liberals.  To 
this  the  Greek  Government  replied  as  follows: 

“The  Royal  Government  from  the  first  day  had  in  view  only 
the  reestablishment  and  maintenance  of  order  in  the  trouble  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  caused  by  revolutionary  elements.  This 
was  done  completely  with  as  little  damage  as  possible. 

“If,  contrary  to  the  orders  given,  there  was  some  excess  of 
tension  and  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  population  and  the 
troops,  who  saw  in  a movement  so  tragic  for  the  fatherland 
agitators  taking  advantage  of  the  unhappy  events  of  the  day  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  country  and  try  to  overthrow  the 
established  government,  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
This  exasperation  was  particularly  aroused  by  the  bombardment 
of  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  neighborhood  thereof,  in  this,  an 
open  city,  at  the  very  moment  when,  an  armistice  having  been 
concluded,  it  was  hoped  that  peace  would  finally  reign.  Never- 
theless, the  Royal  Government  is  decided  to  punish  every  person 
guilty  of  committing  illegal  acts  and  exceeding  instructions,  and 
a severe  investigation  will  be  begun  to  this  end  so  soon  as  acts 
of  this  nature  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment. In  this  connection  the  Foreign  Minister  considers  it  his 
duty  to  recall  to  your  attention  that  by  his  note  of  November  28 
he  warned  the  neutral  powers  of  the  tragic  position  in  which 
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the  Greek  nation  was  placed  as  a result  of  measures  taken  against 
Greece  and  of  the  consequences  which  the  French  admiral’s 
insistence  on  obtaining  Greek  war  material  might  well  have.” 

A further  explanation  of  the  Greek  point  of  view,  with  special 
reference  to  the  street  fighting  in  which  the  Allied  troops  were 
engaged,  was  contained  in  a note  sent  to  the  United  States 
Government,  on  December  9,  1916.  This  communication  was, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

“Please  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Royal  Government,  with  two  letters  and 
several  oral  declarations,  had  informed  the  French  admiral  of 
the  impossibility  of  delivering  the  war  material  they  were  sum- 
moned to  give  away.  Despite  these  warnings  the  admiral  decided 
to  land  a certain  number  of  detachments  which  in  several 
columns  proceeded  from  Piraeus  to  the  capital,  which  was  under 
military  control.  The  detachments  occupied  some  of  the  out- 
skirts and  repulsed  the  royal  army,  which  only  at  that  moment 
decided  to  defend  themselves  without  any  orders.  After  the 
morning  skirmishes  between  the  Allied  detachments  and  our 
troops,  a truce  was  decided  upon,  at  the  request  of  the  admiral. 
Despite  the  armistice,  however,  and  after  firing  had  ceased,  the 
Allied  warships  bombarded  several  parts  of  the  city  and  fired  not 
less  than  thirty-eight  shells,  seven  of  which  were  directed  against 
the  Royal  Palace.  There  can,  under  these  conditions,  be  no 
question  of  treachery  or  of  an  unprovoked  attack.” 

After  the  fighting  and  rioting  had  continued  for  some  forty- 
eight  hours,  quiet  and  order  seem  to  have  been  reestablished  in 
Athens.  Then  followed  a period  of  secret  conferences  between 
members  of  the  Greek  Government,  the  king  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Entente  Powers,  the  details  of  which  were  not 
made  public.  On  December  16,  1916,  it  was  announced  from 
Paris  that  Greece  had  accepted  unreservedly  the  conditions  of 
the  Allies.  Regarding  the  disorders  of  the  first  few  days  of  the 
month,  the  Greek  Government  declared  its  desire  to  give  every 
legitimate  satisfaction  and  proposed  arbitration.  A hope  was 
expressed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Allies  would  lift  the 
blockade  which  had  been  in  force  ever  since  the  disorders. 
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Further  details  were  not  given  out;  until  the  end  of  the  month 
calm  again  prevailed  in  Greece.  But  as  yet  there  was  no 
indication  that  permanent  settlement  of  the  difficulties  was  in 
sight. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  SERBIANS  CHECKED 

“\T7ITH  regard  to  the  military  activities  of  the  Allies  along  the 
’ * Macedonian  front,  little  more  need  be  said  for  the  period 
ending  with  February  1,  1917.  Having  been  ousted  out  of  the 
Monastir  Plain,  the  German-Bulgarian  troops  were  now  defend- 
ing a new  line  which  seemed  more  advantageous  to  them.  Ap- 
parently fighting  continued,  sometimes  with  furious  determina- 
tion on  both  sides,  but  the  results  were  negligible.  The  terrain 
was  now  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  France,  and  the  situation 
seemingly  became  similar.  The  opposing  lines  faced  each  other 
deeply  intrenched.  Neither  side  could  seriously  drive  the  other 
back.  By  this  time  the  Serbian  capital  had  been  reestablished 
in  Monastir  and  the  Serbians  could  make  the  claim  that  they 
were  again  fighting  on  native  soil,  though  the  Monastir  district 
outside  the  city  never  gave  birth  to  one  Serbian. 

Considering  the  whole  period  covering  the  half  year  ending 
with  February  1,  1917,  it  may  well  be  said  that,  whatever  his 
reasons.  General  Sarrail’s  activities  have  deeply  disappointed  the 
friends  of  the  Entente.  Reviewing  the  results  of  the  entire  half 
year’s  fighting  along  the  Macedonian  front,  no  results  worthy  of 
mention  are  visible  save  the  capture  of  Monastir,  and  even  this 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  its  political  value.  From  a military 
point  of  view,  the  Bulgarians  have  held  their  own  with  forces 
obviously  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  Allies.  Naturally, 
in  such  a country  the  advantage  is  always  with  the  defensive.  It 
is  significant  that  throughout  the  half  year  there  are  few  dis- 
patches indicating  strong  counterattacks  on  the  part  of  the 
Bulgarians. 


PART  IV  — AUSTRO-ITALIAN  FRONT 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  FALL  OF  GORITZ 

Next  to  the  Trentino  the  Isonzo  was  the  part  of  the  Austro- 
Italian  front  which  had  seen  most  fighting  in  the  jmst. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  there  that  the  Italians 
had  made  their  most  elaborate  efforts.  Not  only  did  the  terri- 
tory, difficult  though  it  was  ever  there,  allow  the  use  of  larger 
numbers  and  make  possible  more  extensive  operations,  but  suc- 
cess on  the  Isonzo  front  held  out  a greater  promise  than  any- 
where else — possession  of  Trieste. 

In  spite  of  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  troops, 
however,  so  far  not  a great  deal  had  been  accomplished.  It  was 
time  that  the  Italian  lines  were  well  in  Austrian  territory.  But 
in  midsummer,  1916,  they  were  still  not  much  farther  advanced 
than  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Italy  and 
Austria.  The  Austrians  so  far  had  resisted  all  Italian  attempts 
to  take  Goritz,  an  important  town  on  the  Isonzo,  about  twenty- 
two  miles  northwest  of  Trieste.  With  Goritz  in  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians  Trieste  was  safe.  For  it  could  not  be  approached 
by  the  Italians  as  long  as  this  important  position  threatened  the 
flank  and  rear  of  any  army  attacking  Trieste  along  the  seashore. 

For  considerable  time  little  activity  had  been  reported  from 
the  Isonzo  front.  In  fact,  during  the  beginning  of  August,  1916, 
nothing  but  occasional  artillery  engagements  occurred  anywhere 
on  the  Austro-Italian  front.  On  August  4,  1916,  however,  signs 
of  renewed  Italian  activity  on  the  Isonzo  front  became  noticeable. 
On  that  day  a vigorous  attack  was  launched  against  Austrian 
positions  on  the  Monfalcone  sector,  the  most  southern  wing  of 
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the  Isonzo  front.  This  sector  was  about  ten  miles  southwest  of 
Goritz  and  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Trieste.  The  Italians 
gained  some  Austrian  trenches  and  on  August  5,  1916,  followed 
up  their  success  with  increased  artillery  fire  along  the  entire 
front,  which  found  prompt  response  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians. 

Goritz  was  protected  by  three  strong  positions,  Monte  Sabo- 
tino  to  the  north,  Podgora  to  the  west,  and  Monte  San  Michele  to 
the  south.  The  second  of  these  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Italians  for  some  time,  but  was  of  little  use,  though  only  just 
across  the  river  from  Goritz,  because  it  was  exposed  to  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  Austrian  positions  on  Monte  Sabotino.  To 
the  south  of  Monte  San  Michele  and  north  and  east  of  Monfalcone 
there  stretched  the  Doberdo  and  Carso  Plateaus.  These  were 
elevated  flatlands  of  a rocky  character,  very  much  exposed. 
They  were  bounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  the  western  slopes  of 
which  rose  almost  directly  out  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste.  Before  Trieste  itself  could  be  reached  these  plateaus 
had  to  be  crossed.  The  difficulty  of  this  undertaking  can  more 
readily  be  understood  by  the  following  detailed  description  of 
the  Carso  Plateau  from  the  pen  of  a special  English  correspond- 
ent who  at  that  time  was  with  the  Italian  troops  on  the  Isonzo : 

“We  toiled  yesterday  under  a burning  sun  along  miles  of  the 
rugged  Carso — the  harsh  German  name  Karst  seems  apter  for 
this  inhospitable,  rock-strewn  plateau,  where  lizards  alone  find 
life  bearable — past  where  last  week  had  been  the  Italian  and 
Austrian  first-line  positions.  In  one  night  the  Italian  engineers 
had  hammered  and  hewn  across  the  bare  limestone  a tolerable 
road  which  to-morrow  will  be  smooth  enough  for  motor  vehicles. 
Warm  food — the  excellent  Italian  minestrone,  a thick  soup  com- 
posed of  meat,  vegetables,  rice,  and  macaroni — was  brought  up 
on  muleback  to  the  danger  zone  and  carried  thence  by  hand  to 
the  firing  line.  One  gruesome  sight  in  the  former  no-man’s-land 
between  the  first  positions  bore  witness  to  the  character  of  the 
climate.  We  came  upon  the  remains  of  a human  body  in  a 
kneeling  posture  absolutely  mummified  by  the  scorching  heat, 
amid  the  brambles,  thistles,  wild  roses,  and  scraggy  mountain 
ash,  which  form  the  only  vegetation  in  this  desolate  region. 
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While  collecting  battle  souvenirs  for  a boy  friend  at  home  I 
discovered  that  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  metal  objects 
can  only  be  handled  with  difficulty. 

“A  strange  feature  of  the  Carso  are  the  deep,  craterlike  de- 
pressions called  doline,  filled  with  dark-brown,  peaty  earth,  every 
one  of  which  forms  a natural  fort.  The  Austrian  troops  fortify 
them  and  build  officers’  shelters  in  their  sides.  One  such  group 
of  shelters  had  been  devastated  by  the  Italian  bombardment. 
The  occupants  had  fled,  abandoning  vast  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion, intrenching  tools,  whole  cases  marked  “explosive  car- 
tridges,’’ piles  of  rockets,  a rich  assortment  of  hand  grenades, 
lengths  of  water  hose,  rolls  of  wire,  and  other  paraphernalia  of 
this  uncanny  war.  A pestilential  odor  proved  that  not  all  the 
inhabitants  of  these  barbaric  excavations  had  fled.” 

Following  their  initial  successes  of  August  4 and  5,  1916,  the 
Italians  extended  their  operations  on  August  6,  1916.  Stubborn 
fighting  took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Goritz  bridgehead,  on 
Monte  Sabotino  and  Monte  San  Michele,  as  well  as  near  Mon- 
falcone  and  the  Doberdo  Plateau.  The  Italians,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  description  of  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  London  “Times”  who  observed  the  attack,  preceded  the  gen- 
eral attack  with  an  elaborate  artillery  bombardment. 

“From  7 o’clock  yesterday  morning  until  3.30  in  the  afternoon 
a fearful  bombardment  swept  the  Austrian  positions  from  Monte 
Sabotino  to  Monfalcone  such  as  has  never  been  equaled  even  in 
this  desolate  zone.  Gray-green  clouds  veiled  the  entire  front, 
contrasting  with  the  limpid  atmosphere  of  a perfect  day.  All  the 
hillsides  on  this  side  of  the  Isonzo  were  covered  with  new  bat- 
teries, which  belched  forth  an  unceasing  rain  of  projectiles  on  the 
surprised  Austrians  on  the  rocks  of  Sabotino,  whose  summit 
(2,030  feet)  completely  dominates  Goritz.  The  Carso,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  by  the  Austrians  has  been  a deciding  factor  in 
many  memorable  struggles,  was  completely  hidden  by  smoke  until 
3.30  in  the  afternoon.  The  general  attack  had  been  arranged  for 
4 o’clock,  but  the  waiting  troops  on  the  Sabotino  by  3.30  could 
endure  restraint  no  longer.  Their  commander  ordered  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombardment  and  ordered  the  advance. 
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“Since  October  23  last  year  the  Italian  line  on  the  Sabotino 
remained  unchanged.  The  southern  side  of  the  mountain  slop- 
ing down  to  the  Pevmica  was  honeycombed  with  elaborately  con- 
structed caverns,  drilled  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  Italians. 
During  these  months  each  cavern  was  made  to  contain  an  entire 
company  of  infantry. 

“Recently,  unknown  to  the  enemy,  a tunnel  850  feet  long, 
which  reached  to  within  90  feet  of  the  Austrian  trenches  had 
been  added  to  the  engineering  exploits  of  the  Italians;  800  men 
were  assembled  in  this  tunnel.  At  a given  signal  they  led  the 
attack,  supported  by  first-line  troops  and  strong  reserves,  thanks 
to  this  intricate  system  of  galleries  on  Sabotino’s  crest.  The 
attack  was  watched  by  countless  observers,  who,  on  other  moun- 
tains, were  hanging  breathless  on  the  result  of  this  hour’s  work. 
Innumerable  patches  of  scrubby  undergrowth  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  Italians  to  prevent  their  serving  Austrian  snipers 
and  were  now  wrapped  in  low-hanging  clouds  of  black  smoke. 
Between  these  black  patches  the  Italians  crept  ahead  when  the 
signal  came.  The  assault  of  the  Austrian  positions  was  of 
incredible  rapidity.  So  much  so  that  the  first  positions  were 
carried  by  the  time  the  enemy  turned  on  his  curtain  of  fire.  The 
first,  second,  and  third  lines  of  trenches  were  carried  in  twenty 
minutes,  after  which  the  Austrians  began  a terrific  bombardment 
of  their  old  positions.  The  redoubt  on  the  summit  fell  within  an 
hour  and  the  chase  went  on  along  the  crest  and  down  the  sides, 
straight  to  the  Isonzo,  the  pursuers  everywhere  gathering  up 
prisoners  in  droves.  San  Mauro  (one  and  one-fourth  miles 
south  of  Sabotino)  was  taken  by  6 o’clock,  after  which  the  work 
of  intrenchment  began.’’ 

In  spite  of  the  most  stubborn  resistance  the  Austrians  had  to 
give  way  gradually.  On  August  7,  1916,  the  Austrian  troops  on 
Monte  Sabotino  were  withdrawn  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Isonzo.  At  the  same  time  the  positions  on  Monte  San  Michele 
were  evacuated  and  the  Italians  thereby  were  put  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  Goritz  bridgehead.  Their  attacks  of  August  5,  6,  and 
7,  1916,  had  netted  them  territory  for  which  they  had  been 
fighting  for  months,  besides  about  10,000  prisoners,  some  20 
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guns  and  100  machine  guns  and  considerable  war  material  of  all 
description. 

Without  loss  of  time  they  brought  in  heavy  artillery  and 
opened  a devastating  fire  on  unfortunate  Goritz.  Strong  re- 
sistance was  offered  by  the  Austrians  at  many  points,  not  so 
much  now  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  fall  of  Goritz  as  in 
order  to  protect  their  retreat.  In  spite  of  this  resistance  small 
detachments  of  Italians  crossed  the  Isonzo  at  nightfall  of  August 
8,  1916,  while  their  engineers  threw  bridges  over  the  river  at 
various  points. 

On  August  9,  1916,  the  bridge  over  the  Isonzo  leading  directly 
into  Goritz  was  stormed  after  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles 
of  the  entire  attack.  This  removed  the  last  obstacle,  and  Italian 
troops  immediately  occupied  the  city.  At  the  same  time  other 
troops  took  up  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Austrians.  The 
latter  delayed  these  operations  as  much  as  possible  by  rear-guard 
actions  and  by  counterattacks  against  the  new  Italian  positions 
on  Monte  San  Michele  and  against  the  village  of  San  Martino, 
just  south  of  the  mountain. 

On  August  10,  1916,  the  Third  Italian  Army  continued  with 
increased  pressure  the  attack  on  the  San  Michele  and  San 
Martino  sectors,  which  had  begun  on  the  9th  instant,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  very  strong  Austrian  defenses  between  the 
Vippacco  and  Monte  Cosich.  The  Austrians  were  routed  com- 
pletely and  retired  east  of  Vallone,  leaving,  however,  strong  rear 
guards  on  Cima  Debeli  and  on  Hill  121,  east  of  Monfalcone. 

The  Italians  also  occupied  Rubbia  and  San  Martino  del  Carso 
and  the  whole  of  the  Doberdo  Plateau,  reaching  the  line  of  the 
Vallerie.  East  of  Goritz  the  Austrians  were  holding  out  in 
trenches  on  the  lines  of  Monte  San  Gabriele  and  Monte  San 
Marto. 

The  Vallone  was  crossed  by  Italian  troops  on  August  11,  1916. 
The  same  detachments  stormed  the  western  slopes  of  Monte 
Nadlogern  and  the  summit  of  Crn-Hrid  and  occupied  Opac- 
chiasella,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Carso  Plateau. 

By  this  time  the  Austrians  had  recovered  their  breath  to  some 
extent.  They  had  taken  up  strong  positions  previously  pre- 
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pared  for  them  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Goritz  and  there  re- 
sisted successfully  all  Italian  attacks.  Occasional  counter- 
attacks against  the  new  Italian  positions,  however,  brought  no 
results. 

To  the  south  of  Goritz,  too,  the  Italian  advance  came  to  a 
standstill  after  the  Vallone  Valley,  separating  the  Doberdo  from 
the  Carso  Plateau,  had  been  crossed.  Continuous  fighting,  how- 
ever, went  on  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Carso  Plateau 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  month  of  August,  1916,  much  of 
it  being  done  by  the  artillery  of  both  sides.  The  end  of  August, 
1916,  then,  saw  the  Italians  in  possession  of  Goritz  and  their 
lines  at  some  points  as  much  as  five  miles  nearer  to  Trieste. 
The  latter,  however,  seemed  at  least  for  the  time  being  safely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  who  by  this  time  had  received 
reenforcements  and  appeared  to  be  determined  to  stop  the 
Italian  advance  across  the  Carso  Plateau  at  all  odds. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

FALL  AND  WINTER  ON  THE  AUSTRO- 
ITALIAN  FRONT 

WITH  the  beginning  of  fall  and  the  slowing  down  of  the 
Italian  drive  against  Trieste  after  the  capture  of  Goritz, 
activities  on  the  various  parts  of  the  Austro-Italian  front  were 
reduced  almost  exclusively  to  artillery  duels.  Occasionally 
attacks  of  small  bodies  of  infantry  were  made  on  both  sides. 
They  yielded,  however,  hardly  ever  results  of  any  importance  and 
had  practically  no  influence  on  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Austrians  and  Italians. 

On  September  1,  1916,  the  Austrians  made  ‘an  unsuccessful 
attack  against  Italian  positions  on  Monte  Civarone  in  the  Sugana 
Valley  (Dolomite  Mountains).  Italian  attacks  south  of  Salcano 
and  west  of  Lokvicza  were  equally  unsuccessful.  Especially 
heavy  artillery  engagements  occurred  on  that  day  on  the 
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Trentino  front  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  near 
Monte  Santo. 

On  September  2,  1916,  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste 
artillery  and  mine-throwing  engagements  continued  in  various 
sectors  with  intermittent  violence.  Fighting  also  spread  to  the 
Plava  sector.  On  the  Plceoken  sector  the  Italians  after  a very 
violent  artillery  fire  attacked  unsuccessfully  on  a small  front. 
Several  attempts  made  by  minor  Italian  detachments  to  advance 
on  the  Tyrol  front  were  repulsed.  Two  attacks  on  Civaron 
failed. 

On  the  Trentino  front  Austrian  artillery  activity  continued. 
Villages  of  the  Astico  Valley  and  the  Italian  positions  on  Cauriol 
in  the  Avisio  Valley  in  particular  were  shelled.  On  the 
northern  slopes  of  Cauriol  Italian  Alpine  troops  engaged  the 
Austrians,  inflicting  considerable  losses.  In  the  hilly  area  east 
of  Goritz  some  detachments  of  Italian  infantry  pierced  two  wire 
entanglements  and  bombed  the  Austrian  lines,  causing  supports 
to  be  rushed  up.  These  were  effectively  shelled  by  batteries. 

At  the  head  of  the  Rio  Felizon  Valley,  in  the  upper  Bovi,  dur- 
ing the  night  of  September  3,  1916,  detachments  of  infantry, 
Alpini,  and  volunteers  succeeded  by  a daring  surprise  attack  in 
capturing  several  commanding  positions  on  the  Punta  del 
Forane.  A violent  Austrian  counterattack  was  decisively 
repulsed. 

On  September  4,  1916,  the  usual  artillery  activity  took  place 
on  the  Trentino  front.  The  Austrian  artillery  fire  was  espe- 
cially intense  against  Italian  positions  on  Mount  Civaron  in  the 
Sugana  Valley,  and  on  Mount  Cauriol  In  the  Fiemme  Valley. 

A more  violent  attack  was  attempted  by  the  Austrians  on  the 
evening  of  September  6,  1916,  against  the  Italian  lines  on  Monte 
Civarone  in  the  Sugana  Valley.  After  brisk  fighting  the  Aus- 
trians had  to  withdraw,  abandoning  their  arms  and  ammunition 
and  leaving  some  dead  on  the  ground. 

In  the  Vallarsa,  Adige  Valley,  on  the  evening  of  September  7, 
1916,  strong  Austrian  detachments  after  an  intense  bombard- 
ment attacked  Italian  positions  between  Monte  Spil  and  Monte 
Coruo.  They  succeeded  in  breaking  thro.ugh  some  trenches.  A 
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counterattack  recaptured  for  the  Italians  the  greater  part  of 
the  ground  lost. 

On  September  8,  1916,  in  the  Tofana  zone  Italian  troops  re- 
pulsed an  attack  against  the  position  in  the  Travenanzes  Valley 
which  their  troops  had  taken  on  September  7,  1916. 

On  the  Trentino  front  the  activity  of  the  artillery  was  more 
pronounced  on  September  9,  1916.  Unimportant  attacks  on 
Italian  positions  on  Malga  Sugna,  in  the  Vallarsa,  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau,  and  on  Monte  Cauriol  and  Avisio,  were  repulsed.  At 
Dolje,  in  the  Tolmino  sector,  after  preparation  with  hand 
grenades,  the  Austrians  attempted  to  break  through  the  Italian 
line,  but  were  driven  back  immediately. 

On  the  next  day,  September  10,  1916,  between  the  Adige  and 
Astico  Valleys  the  Italians  developed  increased  activity.  Aus- 
trian hill  positions  in  this  sector  were  subjected  to  strong  artil- 
lery and  mine  fire.  On  the  Monte  Spil-Monte  Testo  sector  the 
advance  of  several  Italian  battalions  was  repulsed. 

On  the  same  day  the  coast  front,  the  Carso  Plateau,  and  the 
Tolmino  bridgehead  were  shelled  strongly  by  Italian  artillery. 
On  some  sectors  of  the  Tyrol  front  there  was  continued  activity 
on  the  part  of  patrols  and  the  artillery.  In  the  zone  between 
Vallarsa  and  the  head  of  the  Posina  Valley  Italian  infantry  cap- 
tured a strong  intrenchment  at  the  bottom  of  the  Leno  Valley. 
Between  Monte  Spil  and  Monte  Corno  they  completed  capture  of 
the  trenches  still  left  in  Austrian  hands  after  the  fighting  of 
September  7,  1916.  Progress  was  made  by  the  Italians  on  the 
ground  north  of  Monte  Pasubio  and  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
Corno  del  Coston,  in  the  upper  Posina  Valley.  Italian  batteries 
destroyed  military  depots  near  St.  Ilanio  north  of  Rovereto.  The 
Austrians  shelled  Caprile,  in  Cordevole  Valley,  and  Cortina 
d’Ampezzo. 

On  September  12,  1916,  Italian  Alpine  troops,  north  of  Fal- 
zarego  gained  possession  of  a position  which  not  only  commanded 
Travenanzes  Pass,  but  also  interrupted  communications  between 
the  Travenanzes  Valley  and  the  Lagazuoi  district. 

This  success  was  extended  on  the  next  day,  September  13, 
1916,  when  Italian  detachments  by  a daring  climb  succeeded  in 
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taking  some  positions  in  the  Zara  Valley  in  the  Posina  sector 
and  on  Monte  Lagazuoi  in  the  Travenanzes-Boite  Valley. 

Once  more,  on  September  14,  1916,  the  Italians  opened  a new 
offensive  in  the  region  of  the  Carso  Plateau.  Artillery  and  mine 
fire  increased  there  with  the  greatest  violence.  In  the  afternoon 
strong  infantry  forces  in  dense  formation  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Along  the  whole  front  between  the  Wippach  River  and  the  sea 
fierce  fighting  developed,  and  the  Italians  in  some  places  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  the  Austrian  first-line  trenches  and  in 
maintaining  themselves  there.  North  of  the  Wippach,  as  far  as 
the  region  of  Plava,  artillery  fire  was  very  lively,  but  no  infantry 
engagements  worth  mentioning  developed.  In  the  Fiemme  Val- 
ley artillery  duels  continued.  Several  attacks  delivered  by 
Italian  detachments  about  a battalion  strong  against  the  Bassano 
ridge  were  repulsed. 

A second  attack  on  the  Carso  Plateau  in  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1916,  carried  the  Italian  lines  forward  a few  more 
miles  and  enabled  them  to  surround  the  height  and  village  of 
San  Grado,  After  bombarding  the  Austrian  positions  for  eight 
hours,  this  height  and  the  village  were  stormed  on  the  following 
day,  September  15,  1916. 

During  the  balance  of  the  month  of  September,  1916,  only 
minor  engagements  and  artillery  duels  occurred  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Austro-Italian  front.  The  only  exception  was  a 
successful  Austrian  attack  against  the  summit  of  Monte  Cimone 
on  the  Trentino  front  southeast  of  Rovereto.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  September  23,  1916,  the  entire  summit  was  blown  up  by  an 
Austrian  mine  and  the  entire  Italian  force  of  about  500  men  was 
either  killed  or  captured.  Later  that  day  the  Italians  captured 
the  summit  of  the  Gardinal  (8,000  feet)  at  the  northeast  of 
Monte  Cauriol  south  of  the  Avisio  after  overcoming  the  most 
stubborn  Austrian  resistance. 

During  the  first  half  of  October,  1916,  activities  on  the  Austro- 
Italian  front  presented  much  the  same  picture  as  during  the 
preceding  month.  Outside  of  artillery  duels  and  local  engage- 
ments there  happened  little  of  interest  or  importance  to  the 
general  positions.  However,  there  were  of  course  a few  excep- 
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tions.  Thus  on  October  2,  1916,  Italian  troops  captured  two  high 
mountains,  the  Col  Bricon  (7,800  feet),  at  the  head  of  the 
Cismon-Brenta  Valley,  and  an  unnamed  peak  more  than  8,000 
feet  high,  in  Camia  between  Monte  Cogliano  and  Pizzocollima. 

Various  other  successes  of  a similar  nature  were  gained  by 
the  Italians  during  the  next  few  days  in  this  region,  between  the 
Avisio  and  the  Vanol  Cismon  Valleys. 

In  the  meantime  a heavy  artillery  bombardment  had  been 
started  by  the  Italians  on  the  Carso  Plateau.  From  day  to  day 
the  intensity  of  the  artillery  fire  increased.  At  last  on  October 
10,  1916,  the  Italians  launched  their  attack  against  the  Austrian 
lines  south  of  Goritz  and  on  the  Carso.  The  battle  lasted  all 
day  and  night.  After  practically  all  the  intricate  Austrian  de- 
fenses had  been  destroyed  Italian  infantry  captured  almost  the 
whole  of  the  line,  composed  of  several  successive  intrenchments 
between  the  Vippacco  (Wippach)  River  and  Hill  208,  and  ad- 
vanced beyond  it.  Nova  villa  and  the  adjoining  strong  position 
around  the  northern  part  of  Hill  208  also  fell  into  their  hands 
after  brisk  fighting.  Prisoners  to  the  number  of  5,034,  including 
164  officers,  were  taken  and  also  a large  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 

These  successes  were  considerably  extended  on  the  following 
day,  October  11,  1916.  Strong  Austrian  counterattacks  availed 
nothing. 

The  Italians  maintained  their  new  positions  and  continued 
to  push  their  advance  on  the  Carso  Plateau  and  southeast  of 
Goritz,  even  if  slowly,  throughout  October  12  and  13,  1916. 
For  the  balance  of  the  month  there  was  little  activity  on  the 
Isonzo  front  beyond  extremely  heavy  artillery  fire,  most  of  which 
had  its  origin  on  the  Italian  side.  Occasional  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Italians  to  push  their  lines  still  farther  had  little 
success.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  Austrian  endeavors  to  re- 
gain some  of  the  lost  ground. 

On  the  balance  of  the  Austro-Italian  front  there  was  a great 
deal  of  local  fighting  in  the  various  mountain  ranges.  The 
heaviest  of  this  was  centered  around  Monte  Pasubio  (7,000  feet) , 
where  many  attacks  and  counterattacks  were  carried  out  during 
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October  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  1916,  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions and  frequently  during  very  severe  blizzards. 

With  the  beginning  of  November,  1916,  the  Italians  once  more 
resumed  their  drive  against  Trieste.  On  the  last  day  of  October, 
1916,  the  Italian  artillery  and  mine  fire  had  reached  again  great 
violence  east  of  Goritz  and  on  the  Carso  Plateau.  It  became  even 
more  extensive  and  vigorous  early  in  the  morning  of  November 
1,  1916.  A few  hours  later  the  Italians  began  their  infantry 
attacks  against  the  Austrian  lines,  many  of  which  had  been 
destroyed  previously  by  the  bombardment. 

South  of  the  Opacchiasella-Castagnievizza  road  the  Austrian 
line  was  occupied  at  several  points  and  held  against  incessant 
counterattacks,  as  were  likewise  trenches  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Tivoli  and  San  Marco  and  heights  east  of  Sober.  On  the  Carso, 
the  wooded  hills  of  Veliki,  Kribach,  and  Hill  375  east  and  above 
Monte  Pecinka,  and  the  Height  308  east  of  the  latter,  were 
stormed  and  occupied. 

From  Goritz  to  the  sea  heavy  fighting  which  resulted  in 
further  Italian  successes  along  the  northern  brow  of  the  Carso 
Plateau  continued  on  November  2,  1916.  Here  troops  of  the 
Eleventh  Army  Corps,  which  repulsed  violent  counterattacks 
during  the  night,  took  strong  defenses  on  difficult  ground  east 
of  Veliki,  Kribach,  and  Mount  Pecinka. 

On  the  next  day,  November  3,  1916,  the  offensive  on  the  Carso 
was  prosecuted  successfully  by  the  Italian  troops.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Vippacco  (Wippach)  Valley  the  heights  of  Monte 
Volkovnjak,  Point  126,  and  Point  123  a little  east  of  San  Grado 
were  stormed.  An  advance  of  almost  a mile  eastward  brought 
Italian  troops  to  Point  291  and  along  the  Opacchiasella- 
Castagnievizza  road  to  within  650  feet  of  the  latter  place.  On 
the  rest  of  the  front  to  the  sea  the  Austrians  kept  up  a bombard- 
ment of  great  intensity  with  artillery  of  all  calibers.  A massed 
attack  was  directed  against  Point  208,  but  was  broken  up  by 
concentrated  fire. 

By  November  4,  1916,  the  Austrian  resistance  had  stiffened  to 
such  an  extent  that  a lull  became  noticeable  in  the  Italian  enter- 
prises east  of  Goritz  and  on  the  Careio  Plateau,  In  spite  of  this. 
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however,  the  Italians  had  succeeded  again  in  advancing  their 
lines,  inflicting  at  the  same  time  heavy  losses  to  the  Austrians 
and  making  almost  10,000  prisoners  in  four  days’  fighting. 
Their  own  losses  were  also  very  heavy,  and  undoubtedly  were 
partly  responsible  for  the  cessation  of  this  new  drive  against 
Trieste. 

This  was  practically  the  last  Italian  effort  during  1916  to  reach 
Trieste.  Weather  conditions  now  rapidly  became  so  severe  that 
any  actions  beyond  artillery  bombardments  and  minor  attacks 
by  small  detachments  had  become  impossible.  During  the  bal- 
ance of  November,  1916,  artillery  duels  were  frequent  and  some- 
times very  severe  on  various  parts  of  the  Isonzo  front,  especially 
on  the  Carso  Plateau.  Beyond  that  neither  side  attempted  any- 
thing of  importance,  though  here  and  there  small  engagements 
resulted  in  slight  adjustments  of  the  respective  lines.  On  the 
other  parts  of  the  Austro-Italian  front  much  the  same  condition 
prevailed  during  all  of  November,  1916;  indeed  even  artillery 
activity  was  frequently  interrupted  for  days  by  the  severity  of 
the  weather. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

FIGHTING  ON  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS 

Much  of  the  fighting  on  the  Austro-Italian  front  which  has 
been  narrated  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been  going  on  in 
territory  with  which  comparatively  few  are  acquainted.  A great 
part  of  the  front  is  located  in  those  parts  of  northern  Italy  and 
the  Austrian  Tyrol  and  Trentino  which  for  generations  have  been 
known  and  admired  all  over  the  world  for  their  scenic  beauty  and 
natural  grandeur.  People  from  many  countries  of  the  world 
have  used  this  ground  which  now  is  so  bitterly  fought  over  as 
their  playground,  and  have  carried  away  from  it  not  only  im- 
proved health,  but  also  the  most  pleasant  of  memories.  Though 
much  of  its  beauty  undoubtedly  will  survive  the  ravages  of  even 
this  most  destructive  of  wars,  a great  deal  of  damage  has  been 
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inflicted.  For  in  order  to  achieve  some  military  ends  the  sky 
line  of  entire  mountain  ranges  has  been  changed.  Summits  have 
been  blown  up,  and  contours  of  mountains  which  have  been 
landmarks  for  centuries  have  been  changed. 

Pleasant  though  life  is  in  these  regions  when  peace  reigns, 
they  offer  particularly  great  and  severe  difficulties  to  the  fight- 
ing men.  The  dangers  and  hardships  which  these  courageous 
soldiers  of  Italy  and  Austria  have  been  called  upon  to  undergo 
are  not  easily  appreciated  unless  one  has  been  on  the  very  ground 
on  which  they  do  some  of  their  fighting.  The  following  extracts 
from  descriptive  articles  from  the  pen  of  Lord  North  cliff  e,  Mr. 
Hilaire  Belloc,  and  some  special  correspondents  of  the  London 
"Times”  give  a most  vivid  picture  of  actual  conditions  in  the 
Austro-Italian  mountains  in  war  times. 

Speaking  of  his  visit  to  the  Cadore  front.  Lord  North cliffe 
says  in  part : 

“In  discussing  the  peculiarities  of  the  hill  fighting  as  con- 
trasted with  the  fighting  on  the  road  to  Trieste  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Italy,  who  has  a fine  sense  of  words,  and  who  has 
spoken  English  from  childhood,  said:  ‘Picture  to  yourself  my 

men  9,000  feet  up  in  the  clouds  for  seven  months,  in  deep  snow, 
so  close  to  the  Austrians  that  at  some  points  the  men  can  see 
their  enemies’  eyes  through  the  observation  holes.  Imagine  the 
difficulties  of  such  a life  with  continued  sniping  and  bomb 
throwing !’ 

“The  illustrated  newspapers  have  from  time  to  time  published 
photographs  of  great  cannon  carried  up  into  these  Dolomite  Alps, 
but  I confess  to  having  never  realized  what  it  means.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  what  happens  to  the  wounded  men  or  to  fhe 
dead.  How  do  supplies  and  ammunition  reach  these  lonely 
sentinels  of  our  Allies? 

“Here  food  for  the  men  and  food  for  the  guns  go  first  by 
giddy,  zigzag  roads,  especially  built  by  the  Italians  for  this  war. 
They  are  not  mere  tracks,  but  are  as  wide  as  the  road  that  runs 
between  Nice  and  Mentone,  or  the  Hog’s  Back  between  Guilford 
and  Farnham.  When  these  have  reached  their  utmost  possible 
height,  there  comes  a whole  series  of  ‘wireways,’  as  the  Italian 
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soldiers  call  them.  Steel  cables  slung  from  hill  to  hill,  from  ridge 
to  ridge,  span  yawning  depths  and  reach  almost  vertically  into 
the  clouds.  Up  these  cables  go  guns  and  food,  as  well  as  timber 
for  the  huts  in  which  the  men  live,  and  material  for  intrench- 
ments.  Down  these  come  the  wounded.  The  first  sensation  of  a 
transit  down  these  seemingly  fragile  tight  ropes  is  much  more 
curious  than  the  first  trip  in  a submarine  or  aeroplane,  and  tries 
even  the  strongest  nerves. 

“Man  is  not  fighting  man  at  these  heights,  but  both  Italians 
and  Austrians  have  been  fighting  nature  in  some  of  her  fiercest 
aspects.  The  gales  and  snowstorms  are  excelled  in  horror  by 
avalanches.  Quite  lately  the  melting  snow  revealed  the  frozen 
bodies,  looking  horribly  lifelike,  of  a whole  platoon  which  had 
been  swept  away  nearly  a year  ago. 

“While  there  have  been  heavy  casualties  on  both  sides  from 
sniping,  bombing,  mountain  and  machine  guns,  and  heavy  artil- 
lery, there  has  been  little  sickness  among  the  Italians.  The  men 
know  that  doctors’  visits  are  practically  impossible.  Therefore 
they  follow  the  advice  of  their  officers.  Yet  the  men  have  all  the 
comforts  that  it  is  humanly  possible  to  obtain.  The  cloud  fighters 
are  extremely  well  fed.  Huts  are  provided,  fitted  with  stoves 
similar  to  those  used  in  Arctic  expeditions. 

“Higher  yet  than  the  mountain  fighting  line  stand  the  vedettes, 
sentinels  and  outposts  whose  work  resembles  that  of  expert 
Alpine  climbers.  They  carry  portable  telephones  with  which 
they  can  communicate  with  their  platoon.  The  platoon  in  turn 
telephones  to  the  local  commander.” 

Of  some  of  the  fighting  and  of  life  in  the  Dolomites  he 
says: 

“Of  the  three  peaks  of  the  Colbricon  only  the  third,  known  as 
the  Picolo  Colbricon,  remains  to  the  enemy.  The  action  which 
is  now  being  developed  on  the  Colbricon  is  especially  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  Italian  advance  there  is  not  due  to  trained 
mountain  troops,  but  to  the  light  arm  of  Bersaglieri,  who  have 
there  proved  themselves  equal  to  their  best  traditions.  In  the 
advance  from  the  first  to  the  second  summit  of  Colbricon  the 
Bersaglieri  had  to  climb  a gully  at  an  angle  of  70  degrees.  At 
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two  points  the  wall  rises  perpendicularly,  and  the  enemy  was 
able  to  defend  his  positions  by  simply  rolling  down  rocks,  which 
carried  in  their  train  avalanches  of  pebbles. 

“In  no  region  of  the  Italian  front  is  there  greater  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  supply,  transport,  and  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
Every  stretcher  bearer  here  finds  himself  continually  exposed 
to  the  peril  of  falling  over  a precipice  together  with  his 
wounded. 

“As  the  sun  rose  the  great  peaks  of  the  Dolomites  stood  out 
like  pink  pearls,  set  here  and  there  in  a soft  white  vapor.  Com- 
ing through  a Canadian-looking  pine  forest,  with  log-house  bar- 
racks, kitchens,  and  canteens  beneath  one  such  peak,  I was 
reminded  of  Dante’s  lines : ‘Gazing  above,  I saw  her  shoulders, 
clothed  already  with  the  planet’s  rays.’  But  poetic  memories 
soon  faded  before  a sniper’s  bullet  from  a very  near  Austrian 
outlook. 

“At  one  spot  the  Austrian  barbed-wire  entanglements  were 
clearly  visible  through  glasses  on  a neighboring  summit  at  a 
height  of  over  10,000  feet.  A few  yards  below  in  an  open  cavern 
protected  by  an  overhanging  rock  the  little  gray  tents  of  Italy’s 
soldiers  were  plainly  seen.  It  may  be  a consolation  to  our  men 
on  the  Somme  and  in  Flanders  that  the  war  is  being  waged  here 
in  equally  dangerous  conditions  as  theirs. 

“The  Italians  have  driven  back  the  Austrians  foot  by  foot  up 
the  almost  vertical  Dolomite  rock  with  mountain,  field,  and  heavy 
guns,  and  especially  in  hand-to-hand  and  bomb  fighting.  Sniping 
never  ceases  by  day,  but  the  actual  battles  are  almost  invariably 
fought  by  night. 

“The  only  day  fighting  is  when,  as  in  the  famous  capture  of 
Col  di  Lana  and  more  recently  at  Castelletto,  the  whole  or  part 
of  a mountain  top  has  to  be  blown  off,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  or  carry  it  by  direct  assault.  Then  tunnels,  sometimes  800 
yards  long  are  drilled  by  machinery  through  the  solid  rock  be- 
neath the  Austrian  strongholds,  which  presently  disappear  under 
the  smashing  influence  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  dynamite.  Then 
the  Alpini  swarm  over  the  debris  and  capture  or  kill  the  enemy 
survivors  and  rejoice  in  a well-earned  triumph. 
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“One  needs  to  have  scaled  a mountainside  to  an  Italian  gun’s 
emplacement  or  lookout  post  to  gauge  fully  the  nature  of  this 
warfare.  Imagine  a catacomb,  hewn  through  the  hard  rock, 
with  a central  hall  and  galleries  leading  to  gun  positions,  7,000 
feet  up.  Reckon  that  each  gun  emplacement  represents  three 
months’  constant  labor  with  drill,  hammer,  and  mine.  Every 
requirement,  as  well  as  food  and  water,  must  be  carried  up  by 
men  at  night  or  under  fire  by  day.  Every  soldier  employed  at 
these  heights  needs  another  soldier  to  bring  him  food  and  drink, 
unless  as  happens  in  some  places  the  devoted  wives  of  the  Alpini 
act  nightly  under  organized  rules  as  porters  for  their  husbands. 

“The  food  supply  is  most  efficiently  organized.  A young  Lon- 
don Italian  private,  speaking  English  perfectly,  whom  I met  by 
chance,  told  me,  and  I have  since  verified  the  information,  that 
the  men  holding  this  long  line  of  the  Alps  receive  a special  food, 
particularly  during  the  seven  months’  winter.  Besides  the  excel- 
lent soup  which  forms  the  staple  diet  of  the  Italian  as  of  the 
French  soldiers,  the  men  receive  a daily  ration  of  two  pounds  of 
bread,  half  a pound  of  meat,  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  macaroni 
of  various  kinds,  rice,  cheese,  dried  and  fresh  fruit,  chocolate, 
and  thrice  weekly  small  quantities  of  cognac  and  Marsala. 

“Members  of  the  Alpine  Club  know  that  in  the  high  Dolomites 
water  is  in  summer  often  as  precious  as  on  the  Carso.  Snow 
serves  this  purpose  in  winter.  Then  three  months’  reserve  sup- 
plies of  oil  fuel,  alcohol,  and  medicine  must  be  stored  in  the 
catacomb  mountain  positions,  lest,  as  happened  to  an  officer  whom 
I met,  the  garrisons  should  be  cut  off  by  snow  for  weeks  and 
months  at  a time.’’ 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  vividly  pictures  some  mountain  positions 
and  observation  posts  in  the  high  Dolomites  as  follows : 

“There  stands  in  the  Dolomites  a great  group  of  precipitous 
rock  rising  to  a height  of  over  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  per- 
haps 6,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  valleys,  one  summit  of 
which  is  called  the  Cristallo.  It  is  the  only  point  within  the 
Italian  lines  from  which  direct  and  permanent  observations  can 
be  had  of  the  railway  line  running  through  the  Pusterthal.  In 
the  mass  of  this  mountain,  up  to  heights  of  over  8,000  feet,  in 
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crannies  of  the  rock,  up  steep  couloirs  and  chimneys  of  snow, 
the  batteries  have  been  placed  and  hidden  quite  secure  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  commanding  by  the  advantage  of  the  observa- 
tion posts  the  enemy’s  line  with  their  direct  fire.  One  such 
observation  post  I visited. 

“A  company  of  men  divided  into  two  half  companies  held,  the 
one  half  the  base  of  the  precipitous  rock  upon  a sward  of  high 
valley,  the  other  the  summit  itself,  perhaps  3,000  feet  higher; 
and  the  communication  from  one  to  the  other  was  a double  wire 
swung  through  the  air  above  the  chasm,  up  and  down  which 
traveled  shallow  cradles  of  steel  carrying  men  and  food,  muni- 
tions, and  instruments.  Such  a device  alone  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  these  posts  in  such  incredible  places,  and  the 
perilous  journey  along  the  wire  rope  swung  from  precipice  to 
precipice  and  over  intervening  gulfs  was  the  only  condition  of 
their  continued  survival.  The  post  itself  clung  to  the  extreme 
summit  of  the  mountain  as  a bird’s  nest  clings  to  the  cranny  of 
rock  in  which  it  is  built;  while  huts,  devised  to  the  exact  and 
difficult  contours  of  the  last  crags  and  hidden  as  best  they  might 
be  from  direct  observation  and  fire  from  the  enemy  below,  stood 
here  perched  in  places  the  reaching  of  which  during  the  old  days 
of  peace  was  thought  a triumph  of  skill  by  the  mountaineers. 
And  all  this  ingenuity,  effort,  and  strain  stood,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, under  the  conditions  of  war.  The  snow  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  aerie  was  pitted  with  the  shell  that  had  been 
aimed  so  often  and  had  failed  to  reach  this  spot,  and  the  men 
thus  perilously  clinging  to  an  extreme  peak  of  bare  rock  up  in 
the  skies  were  clinging  there  subject  to  all  the  perils  of  war  added 
to  the  common  perils  of  the  feat  they  had  accomplished. 

“Marvelous  as  it  was,  I saw  here  but  one  example  of  I know 
not  how  many  of  the  same  kind  with  which  the  Italians  have 
made  secure  the  whole  mountain  wall  from  the  Brenta  to  the 
Isonzo  and  from  Lake  Garda  to  the  Orther  and  the  Swiss  frontier. 
Every  little  gap  in  that  wall  is  held.  You  find  small  posts  of  men, 
that  must  have  their  food  and  water  daily  brought  to  them 
thus,  slung  by  the  wire ; you  find  them  crouched  upon  the  little 
dip  where  a collar  of  deep  snow  between  bare  rocks  marks  some 
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= Italian  gunners  have  brought  this  heavy  gun  into  position,  ready  to  be  fired.  It  | 

z is  with  incredible  effort  that  artillery  is  stationed  on  these  mountain  battle  fronts  i 
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Italian  soldiers  are  moving  forward  toward  Cesana*  in  the  counteroffensive  against  the  Austrians  in  the  Asiago  Heights. 
They  are  equipped  with  implements  for  fortifying  a new  position 


A French  warship  is  directing  fire  against  Greek  batteries  at  Athens.  This  bombardment  occurred  early  in  December.  1916, 
and  was  occasioned  by  attacks  on  men  landed  in  Athens  from  the  ships  of  the  Allies 


'I'he  corunation  of  Karl  I,  who  succeeded  his  ureal-uncle,  Franz  Josef,  as  Kmperor  of  Auslria-Hun^ary, 

The  death  of  Franz  Josef  occurred  on  November  21.  19IG 
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= These  are  native  troops  from  the  Bel((ian  Congo,  which  has  been  able  to  take  an  important  = 

= part  in  the  invasion  of  German  East  Africa  by  British,  Portuguese,  and  Belgian  forces  = 
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With  the  Turkish  army,  the  Red  Oescent  is  substituted  for  the  Red  Ooss.  Here  is  a Red  Crescent  dressing 
station  near  Gaza,  during  the  British  advance  in  Palestine 


An  Austrian  shell  is  bursting  close  to  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  isonzo,  near  Goritz. 
The  Italians  captured  this  important  military  position  in  August,  1916 
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almost  impassable  passage  of  the  hills  that  must  yet  be  held. 
You  see  a gun  of  6 inches  or  even  of  8 inches  emplaced  where, 
had  you  been  climbing  for  your  pleasure,  you  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  pitch  the  smallest  tent.  You  hear  the  story  of  how  the 
piece  was  hoisted  there  by  machinery  first  established  upon  the 
rock;  of  the  blasting  for  emplacement;  of  the  accidents  after 
which  it  was  finally  emplaced;  of  the  ingenious  thought  which 
has  allowed  for  the  chance  of  recoil  or  of  displacement ; you  have 
perhaps  a month’s  joumeying  from  point  to  point  of  this  sort 
over  a matter  of  250  miles.” 

A special  correspondent  of  the  London  “Times”  describes  the 
fighting  around  Monte  Pasubio  in  the  Trentino,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  follows : 

“When  the  tide  of  the  Austrian  invasion  rolled  back  at  the 
end  of  June,  1916,  its  margin  became  fixed  on  the  crest  of  the 
Pasubio,  an  enormous  and  irregular  group  of  mountains,  of 
which  the  Italians  remained  in  possession  of  the  highest  peak, 
but  all  the  northern  summits  and  the  top  of  the  whole  central 
ridge  called  the  Cosmagnon  Alps  remained  to  the  enemy.  It  was 
from  this  ridge  that  they  dominated  the  Vallarsa,  and  their  first- 
line  trenches  were  on  its  edge.  Fifteen  yards  below  them  the 
Italians  had  burrowed  in  somehow  and  had  hung  on  until  now. 

“With  the  oncoming  of  winter,  however,  and  the  avalanches 
their  hanging  on  became  altogether  too  problematic.  For  weeks 
the  weather  prevented  action  through  some  meteorological 
phenomenon.  When  it  is  fair  below  in  the  plain  Pasubio  is 
crowned  with  dense  fogs,  and  vice  versa.  Finally,  the  summits 
revealed  themselves  clear  against  the  sky.  The  careful  prepara- 
tion had  passed  unobserved  of  the  enemy,  and  during  the  night 
of  the  8th  inst.,  with  increased  intensity  at  dawn  of  the  9th  inst., 
the  artillery  attacked  on  the  whole  line  for  several  miles. 

“Bombs  were  employed  in  great  number,  and  are  found  to  be 
even  more  effective  here  than  on  the  Carso,  the  friable  ro  ’k 
breaking  into  millions  of  fragments  under  the  explosion. 

“In  the  afternoon  a demonstrative  attack  in  the  Vallarsa  car- 
ried the  line  ahead  some  400  yards,  and  at  half  past  3 the  prin- 
cipal attack  carried  the  trenches  of  the  crest  (Cosmagnon  Alps), 
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together  with  the  summit  called  Lora.  The  arduous  moun- 
taineering feat  of  arriving  on  the  mountain’s  overhanging  brow 
was  accomplished  on  rope  ladders  by  infantry  Alpini  and 
Bersaglieri, 

“The  line  once  brought  over  the  crest,  the  battle  raged  furi- 
ously on  the  mountain  top.  The  Austrians  had  constructed 
magnificent  caverns  and  dugouts,  and  made  them  as  impreg- 
nable as  their  long  residence  permitted.  Their  resistance  was 
specially  keen  around  the  fearful  natural  fortifications  called  the 
Tooth,  consisting  of  spires  and  slender  ledges  and  abounding  in 
caverns.  The  Tooth  still  remains  in  part  to  the  Austrians. 
From  the  first  day,  the  Alpini  have  scaled  part  of  it  and  still 
stick  there. 

“One  of  the  spectacular  sights  of  the  day  was  an  Alpini 
perched  on  his  spire  of  the  Tooth,  who  kept  the  Austrian  machine 
gunners  from  their  task,  pelting  them  with  rocks  every  time 
they  set  to  work. 

“The  fighting  all  took  place  on  the  rolling  surface  of  the  Cos- 
magnon  Alps — closed  in  by  the  barrage  fire  on  both  sides  under 
the  dazzling  sky,  but  with  the  world  below  completely  shut  off 
by  Monte  Pasubio’s  crown  of  clouds.  Shrapnel  and  shell  dis- 
appeared in  the  ocean  of  clouds.” 

More  so  than  in  any  other  war  theater,  fighting  on  the  Austro- 
Italian  front  was  influenced  by  weather  conditions  during 
December,  1916,  and  January,  1917.  For  practically  its  entire 
extent  it  was  located  in  mountainous  territory,  most  of  it  indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  being  among  mountain  peaks  thousands  of  feet 
high. 

No  wonder  then  that  there  was  little  to  report  at  any  time 
during  December,  1916,  and  January,  1917,  except  artillery 
activity  of  varying  frequency  and  violence.  Occasionally  en- 
gagements would  take  place  between  small  detachments.  These, 
however,  were  hardly  ever  little  more  than  clashes  between  out- 
p(  sts  or  patrols.  These  and  quite  frequently  even  artillery 
activity  were  stopped  entirely  for  days  at  a time  by  the  severity 
of  the  blizzards  and  gales  that  prevailed  throughout  most  of 
December,  1916. 
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In  January,  1917,  much  the  same  condition  prevailed.  Bat- 
teries everywhere  were  shelling  each  other  and  whatever  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy  were  within  reach  as  often  as  the  weather 
was  clear  enough  to  do  so.  On  January  1,  1917,  Goritz  was 
subjected  to  a particular  heavy  bombardment  from  the  Austrian 
guns,  which  caused  considerable  material  damage. 

On  January  4,  1917,  two  attacks  carried  out  by  small  Austrian 
’detachments — one  between  the  Adige  and  Lake  Garda  and  the 
other  in  the  Plava  sector — were  repulsed.  An  Italian  attack 
on  the  Carso  Plateau  resulted  in  an  advance  of  about  600  feet 
along  a narrow  front.  Similar  small  advances  were  made  in  the 
same  region  by  the  Italians  at  various  times.  In  most  instances 
they  were  maintained  in  the  face  of  frequent  Austrian  counter- 
attacks, though  some  of  the  latter  occasionally  were  successful. 

On  January  18, 1917,  the  Austrians  attempted,  after  especially 
violent  artillery  preparation,  an  attack  against  the  Italian  posi- 
tions between  Frigido  and  the  Opacchiasella-Castagnievizza  road 
on  the  Carso,  south  of  Goritz.  Italian  gun  and  rifle  Are,  however, 
stopped  the  Austrian  attack  before  it  had  fully  developed.  A 
few  days  later,  on  January  22,  1917,  a similar  Austrian  attack, 
launched  southeast  of  Goritz,  was  somewhat  more  successful  and 
resulted  in  the  temporary  penetration  of  a few  Italian  positions. 
The  same  success  accompanied  a like  undertaking  in  the  vicinity 
of  Goritz  near  Kostanjeoica  on  January  30,  1917. 

On  practically  every  day  through  January,  1917,  there  was 
considerable  artillery  activity  in  the  various  sectors  of  the  entire 
front.  This  increased  in  violence  in  accordance  with  weather 
conditions,  but  generally  speaking  had  little  result  on  general 
conditions,  which  at  the  end  of  January,  1917,  were  practically 
the  same  as  had  been  established  after  the  fall  of  Goritz. 


PART  V — WAR  IN  THE  AIR  AND  ON 

THE  SEA 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

AEROPLANE  WARFARE 

TOURING  the  six  months,  covering  the  period  from  August  1, 
^ 1916,  to  February  1,  1917,  aeroplane  warfare  at  the  various 
fronts  was  as  extensive,  varied,  and  continuous  as  at  any  time 
during  the  war,  if  indeed  not  more  so.  The  efficiency  of  machines 
and  operators  alike  became  higher  and  higher  developed.  Atmos- 
pheric conditions  became  less  and  less  of  a factor  in  flying.  If 
in  spite  of  these  facts  the  number  of  machines  and  flyers  lost 
continued  to  be  comparatively  huge,  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  flying  made  fairly  equal  progress  in  the  flying 
corps  of  the  various  belligerents,  and  that  increased  efficiency 
and  independence  from  atmospheric  conditions  rather  had  the 
tendency  of  increasing  the  daring  of  aviators. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  these  chapters  to  narrate  every  flying  enterprise  under- 
taken. Hundred,  perhaps  thousands,  of  flights  made,  are  never 
reported  either  officially  or  unofficially.  The  largest  number  of 
these  of  course  had  as  their  object  chiefly  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation or  the  more  accurate  direction  of  artillery  fire. 

In  the  following  pages,  however,  will  be  found  an  account  of 
all  the  more  important  independent  aeroplane  enterprises  under- 
taken at  the  various  fronts,  as  well  as  aeroplane  raids  made  into 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  countries  at  war. 

On  August  1,  1916,  an  Italian  aerial  squadron  attacked  with 
considerable  success  an  Austro-Hungarian  plant  for  making 
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Whitehead  torpedoes  and  submarine  works  located  west  of  Fiume 
on  one  of  the  Croatian  bays  of  the  Adriatic. 

Two  German  aeroplanes,  coming  from  the  Dardanelles,  on 
August  4,  1916,  dropped  bombs  on  the  aerodrome  of  the  Entente 
Allies,  located  on  the  island  of  Lemnos  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  but 
were  promptly  driven  off  by  gunfire  from  British  ships. 

On  the  same  day,  August  4,  1916,  Turkish  or  German  aero- 
planes attempted  a bombardment  of  shipping  on  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  attack  was  carried  out  by  two  machines  over  Lake  Timsah, 
forty-five  miles  south  of  Port  Said.  The  town  of  Ismailia,  on  the 
lake  border,  also  was  bombarded.  No  damage  was  done. 

Again  on  August  6,  1916,  a bomb  attack  by  aeroplanes  over 
Port  Said  and  Suez  inflicted  little  material  damage  and  caused 
slight  casualties. 

On  the  following  day,  August  7,  1916,  an  Austrian  squadron 
made  up  of  twenty-one  aeroplanes  attacked  Venice.  They 
claimed  to  have  dropped  three  and  one-half  tons  of  explosives 
and  to  have  caused  great  damage  and  many  fires;  the  Italian 
Government,  however,  stated  that  the  damage  caused  was  com- 
paratively small  and  that  only  two  people  were  killed. 

On  September  5,  1916,  two  British  aeroplanes  raided  the 
, Turkish  aerodrome  and  aeroplane  repair  section  at  El  Arish, 
ninety  miles  east  of  the  Suez  Canal,  dropping  twelve  bombs  with 
good  results.  Turkish  aeroplanes  attacked  the  British  machines 
but  ultimately  gave  up  the  fight,  and  the  latter  returned  to  camp 
nndamaged. 

Again  on  September  8,  1916,  three  British  machines  bombed 
El  Mazaar  and  the  Turkish  camp  near  by. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  September  13,  1916,  a group  of  Aus- 
trian seaplanes  attacked  Venice  once  more.  Incendiary  and  ex- 
plosive bombs  struck  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Paola,  the 
Home  for  the  Aged,  and  a number  of  other  buildings,  inflicting 
some  damage,  although  no  casualties  were  reported.  Chioggra 
also  was  attacked  by  the  same  machines ; but  here,  too,  the  dam- 
age was  rather  slight. 

On  the  same  day  in  the  afternoon  an  Italian  air  squadron  of 
eighteen  Capronis  under  the  protection  of  three  Nieuport  anti- 
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aircraft  aeroplanes  attacked  Trieste.  Six  Italian  torpedo  boats 
and  two  motor  boats  assisted  them  in  the  gulf.  Numerous  bombs 
were  dropped,  but  these  caused  only  slight  damage,  and  none  of 
military  importance.  One  man  was  slightly  wounded. 

Austrian  aeroplanes  and  antiaircraft  batteries  obtained  hits 
on  the  Italian  torpedo  boats.  At  the  same  time  an  Italian  air 
squadron  appeared  over  Parenzo,  dropping  twenty  bombs  in  a 
field.  No  damage  was  done. 

Still  another  attack  was  reported  on  this  day,  this  time  by 
the  Russians.  A squadron  of  four  Russian  giant  aeroplanes  of 
the  Slyr-Murometz  type  bombarded  the  German  seaplane  station 
on  Lake  Angem  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  Russians  claimed  to 
have  dropped  about  seventy-five  bombs  and  to  have  started  a 
great  conflagration.  They  also  claimed  that  eight  German  sea- 
planes counterattacked,  but  were  repulsed  by  machine-gun  fire, 
and  that  as  the  result  of  the  bombing  and  the  air  fight  not  fewer 
than  eight  German  machines  were  destroyed  or  put  out  of  action. 
None  of  the  Russian  machines  were  reported  either  lost  or 
damaged. 

A German  aerodrome,  located  at  St.  Denis-Westrem  in  Bel- 
gium, was  attacked  on  September  22,  1916,  by  British  machines 
who  claimed  to  have  killed  forty  Germans  and  to  have  burned 
two  sheds  and  three  aeroplanes.  On  October  1, 1916,  bombs  were 
dropped  by  British  aeroplanes  on  the  Turkish  camp  at  Kut-el- 
Amara. 

Three  days  later,  on  October  4,  1916,  British  aeroplanes  car- 
ried out  a successful  bombing  attack  on  Turkish  camps  in  the 
neighborhood  of  El  Arish.  It  was  claimed  then  that  recent  aerial 
attacks  on  the  Turkish  aerodrome  at  El  Arish  had  had  the  effect 
of  compelling  the  Turks  to  move  their  machines  and  hangars 
from  that  place. 

An  Austro-German  air  squadron  on  October  12,  1916,  was 
reported  to  have  dropped  bombs  on  Constanza,  the  principal 
Rumanian  Black  Sea  port. 

On  October  20,  1916,  a British  naval  aeroplane  attacked  and 
brought  down  a German  kite  balloon  near  Ostend.  A similar 
machine  engaged  a large  German  double-engined  tractor  sea- 
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plane,  shooting  both  the  pilot  and  the  observer.  The  seaplane 
side-slipped  and  dived  vertically  into  the  sea  two  miles  off  Ostend. 
The  remains  later  were  seen  floating  on  the  water.  Both  the 
British  machines  were  undamaged. 

Two  days  later,  October  21,  1916,  a German  aeroplane  ap- 
proached the  fortified  seaport  of  Sheerness  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  flying  very  high.  Four  bombs  were  dropped,  three  of 
which  fell  into  the  harbor.  The  fourth  fell  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
railway  station  and  damaged  several  railway  carriages.  British 
aeroplanes  went  up  and  the  raider  made  off  in  a northeasterly 
direction.  No  casualties  were  reported. 

A German  seaplane  was  shot  down  and  destroyed  later  that 
day  by  one  of  the  British  naval  aircraft.  The  German  machine 
fell  into  the  sea.  Judging  by  time,  it  was  probably  the  seaplane 
which  visited  Sheeiness. 

Margate,  a resort  on  the  southeast  coast  of  England,  was 
attacked  on  October  22,  1916,  by  a German  aeroplane,  which 
succeeded  in  inflicting  slight  material  damage  and  injuring  two 
people  before  it  was  driven  off. 

The  French  made  a strong  attack  on  the  Metz  region  on  the 
same  day,  October  22,  1916,  employing  twenty-four  machines. 
They  claimed  that  these  dropped  4,200  kilograms  of  bombs  on 
blast  furnaces  at  Hagodange  and  Passings  north  of  Metz,  and 
also  on  the  railway  stations  at  Thionville,  Mezures-les-Betz, 
Longwy,  and  Metz-Sablons.  On  the  same  day  another  French 
aerial  squadron  bombarded  the  ammunition  depot  at  Monsen 
road  (Somme).  German  aeroplanes  dropped  several  bombs  on 
Luneville.  There  were  no  victims  and  the  material  damage  was 
insignificant.  On  the  Somme  front  two  German  aeroplanes  were 
brought  down  and  three  others  were  forced  down  in  a damaged 
condition.  Finally,  good  results  were  achieved  by  a French 
bombing  expedition  against  factories  of  Rombach  and  the  rail- 
way station  at  Mars-la-Tour. 

The  Germans,  however,  claimed  that  the  French  air  raids  did 
no  damage  to  Metz  and  other  points,  but  that  five  civilians  were 
killed  and  seven  made  ill  by  inhaling  poisonous  gases  from  the 
bombs.  They  further  claimed  that  twenty-two  French  aviators 
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had  been  shot  down  by  aerial  attacks  and  antiaircraft  fire  and 
that  eleven  aeroplanes  were  lying  behind  the  German  lines. 
Captain  Boelke  conquered  his  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth 
foes. 

On  October  27,  1916,  French  aeroplanes  dropped  forty  bombs 
on  the  railway  station  at  Grand  Pre,  eight  on  the  railway  station 
at  Challerange,  and  thirty  on  enemy  bivouacs  at  Fretoy-le- 
Chateau  and  Avricourt,  north  of  Lassigny,  where  two  fires  were 
seen  to  break  out. 

On  the  same  night  ten  other  French  machines  dropped  240 
bombs  on  the  railway  station  at  Conflans  and  thirty  on  the  rail- 
way station  at  Courcelles.  Another  French  machine  dropped  six 
shells  on  the  railway  line  at  Pagny-sur-Moselle. 

The  British  report  for  the  same  day  likewise  announced  that 
aerial  engagements  took  place  between  large  numbers  of  ma- 
chines on  both  sides.  It  was  reported  that  five  machines  fell 
during  a fight,  two  of  which  were  British.  On  another  occasion 
one  British  pilot  encountered  a formation  of  ten  German  ma- 
chines, attacked  them  single  handed  and  dispersed  them  far 
behind  their  own  lines. 

On  October  28,  1916,  it  was  announced  that  Captain  Boelke, 
the  famous  German  aviator,  had  been  killed  in  a collision,  with 
another  aeroplane.  He  was  credited  with  having  brought  down 
forty  aeroplanes. 

Not  until  almost  the  middle  of  November,  1916,  did  aeroplane 
warfare  develop  its  usual  activity. 

On  the  night  of  November  9-10,  1916,  British  aeroplanes 
dropped  bombs  without  success  on  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge,  One 
British  machine  was  forced  down  and  captured  and  the  aviator, 
a British  officer,  made  prisoner. 

On  the  morning  of  November  10,  1916,  a German  battleplane 
attacked  two  British  biplanes  between  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk. 
It  shot  down  one  and  forced  the  other  to  retreat.  In  the  fore- 
noon three  German  battleplanes  met  a superior  British  aerial 
squadron  off  Ostend  and  attacked  it.  After  a combat  the  British 
were  forced  to  withdraw.  The  German  machines  returned  to 
their  base,  having  suffered  insignificant  damages. 
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Between  10  and  11  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  November  10, 
1916,  a group  of  seventeen  British  aeroplanes  bombarded  thb 
steel  works  at  Volklingen,  northwest  of  Saarbrticken.  One  thou- 
sand kilograms  of  projectiles  were  dropped  on  the  buildings, 
which  were  damaged  seriously.  In  the  course  of  the  operations 
British  machines  fought  several  actions  against  German  ma-- 
chines,  three  of  which  were  felled. 

On  the  following  night  between  8 and  9 o’clock  eight  British 
aeroplanes  executed  a fresh  bombardment  of  these  works,  drop- 
ping 1,800  kilograms  of  projectiles.  Several  fires  were  observed. 
All  British  machines  returned  safely. 

During  the  night  of  November  10-11,  1916,  British  squadrons 
drenched  with  projectiles  the  stations  of  Ham,  St.  Quentin, 
Tergnier,  and  ISlesle,  in  the  Somme  region,  and  the  aerodrome  at 
Dreuze,  the  blast  furnaces  of  Ramsbach,  the  aeroplane  sheds  of 
Frescati  (near  Metz),  and  the  blast  furnaces  of  Hagodange 
(north  of  Metz).  These  operations  caused  great  damage,  and 
several  explosions  and  fires  were  observed. 

A German  aeroplane  during  the  night  of  November  10-11, 
1916,  bombarded  several  French  towns.  Nancy  and  Luneville 
received  projectiles  which  caused  damage  or  casualties.  Amiens 
was  also  bombarded  on  various  occasions  during  the  same  night. 
Nine  persons  of  the  civilian  population  were  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  injured. 

On  November  11,  1916,  five  German  machines  were  claimed  to 
have  been  brought  down  by  the  British. 

The  following  day,  November  12,  1916,  a squadron  of  British 
naval  aeroplanes  attacked  the  harbor  of  Ostend.  A considerable 
number  of  bombs  was  dropped  on  the  dockyards  and  on  the  war 
vessels  in  the  harbor.  On  the  same  day  it  was  also  reported  that 
two  successful  air  raids  had  been  carried  out  by  aircraft  operat- 
ing with  the  British  forces  in  Egypt.  The  points  raided  were 
Maghdaba  and  Birsaha.  A ton  of  high  explosives  was  dropped. 
Two  Fokker  machines  were  brought  down  by  the  raiding  aero- 
planes, all  of  which  returned  safely. 

Near  Saloniki  two  aeroplanes  belonging  to  the  Central  Powers 
were  forced  to  descend  behind  their  own  lines.  During  the 
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night  of  November  14,  1916,  ten  British  machines  at  various 
points  in  France  carried  out  a series  of  successful  raids  on  rail- 
way stations  and  rolling  stock. 

On  the  same  day  a Turkish  aeroplane  flying  very  high  dropped 
several  bombs  in  and  about  Cairo,  Egypt,  killing  and  wounding 
a number  of  civilians.  No  military  damage  was  done  and  only 
one  military  casualty  was  incurred. 

On  November  17,  1916,  it  was  reported  that  a French  aviator 
had  succeeded  in  flying  across  the  Alps  after  dropping  bombs 
upon  the  station  at  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  He  landed 
near  Venice,  having  flown  435  miles  in  one  day. 

London  was  again  attacked  on  November  28,  1916.  An  aero- 
plane, flying  very  high,  dropped  six  bombs  which  injured  nine 
people  and  did  considerable  damage.  A German  machine,- 
brought  down  a few  hours  later  near  Dunkirk,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  one  returning  from  the  attack  on  London. 

On  November  30,  1916,  in  Lorraine,  three  British  aeroplanes 
fought  an  engagement  with  several  German  machines.  One 
German  machine  was  brought  down  in  the  forest  of  Gremecey. 

On  the  same  day  on  the  Somme  front  French  airmen  fought 
about  forty  engagements,  in  the  course  of  which  flve  German 
machines  were  brought  down. 

Six  French  machines  dropped  fifteen  bombs  on  Bruyeres. 
Another  French  air  squadron  carried  out  a bombardment  of  the 
aerodrome  of  Grisolles  (north  of  Chateau-Thierry) . Between 
8.45  p.  m.  and  7 p.  m.  171  bombs  of  120  mm.  were  dropped. 

That  night  between  9.30  p.  m.  and  1.10  a.  m.  four  French 
machines  bombarded  the  blast  furnaces  and  factories  of  Volk- 
lingen  (northwest  of  Saarbriicken) . 

On  December  1,  1916,  a group  of  aeroplanes  of  the  British 
Naval  Air  Service  bombarded  the  blast  furnaces  of  Dillingen, 
northwest  of  Saarbriicken.  During  this  expedition  one  ton  of 
explosives  was  dropped. 

A German  aeroplane  was  brought  down  during  the  return 
journey. 

During  December  2,  1916,  Italian  aeroplanes  bombed  Austrian 
positions  at  Dorimbergo  (Fornberg)  and  Tabor,  in  the  Frigido 
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(Vippacco)  Valley.  On  the  following  day,  December  3,  1916, 
another  Italian  air  squadron  bombed  the  railway  station  for 
Dottogliano  and  Scoppo  on  the  Carso  (seven  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  Trieste).  Notwithstanding  bad  weather  conditions 
and  the  violent  fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery,  the  aviators  came 
down  low  to  drop  a ton  and  half  of  high  explosives. 

Numerous  air  flights  took  place  and  one  Austrian  machine 
was  brought  down;  one  of  the  Italian  machines  was  reported 
missing. 

Austrian  seaplanes  dropped  bombs  at  several  points  on  the 
Carso  without  causing  casualties  or  damage.  An  Italian  aero- 
plane dropped  five  large  bombs  on  the  floating  hangars  at  Trieste, 
with  excellent  results. 

On  December  4,  1916,  Austrian  aircraft  dropped  a few  bombs 
on  Adria  and  Monfalcone  without  doing  any  damage. 

On  the  Tigris  front,  during  the  same  day,  December  4,  1916, 
Turkish  aeroplanes  bombed  successfully  British  camps.  Six 
British  machines  immediately  m.ade  an  equally  successful 
counterattack. 

On  December  14,  1916,  a British  squadron  of  naval  aeroplanes 
carried  out  a bombardment  of  the  Kuleli-Burges  bridge,  south 
of  Adrianople. 

Throughout  the  balance  of  December,  1916,  there  was  a great 
deal  of  local  air  activity  at  many  points  on  all  the  fronts.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  however,  no  major  actions  occurred. 

The  same  condition  existed  during  the  early  part  of  January, 
1917. 

On  January  11,  1917,  an  Austrian  air  squadron  dropped  a 
considerable  number  of  bombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquieleja, 
southwest  of  Monfalcone.  One  Austrian  seaplane  was  brought 
down  by  Italian  antiaircraft  batteries.  At  the  same  time  two 
aeroplanes  bombarded  the  aviation  ground  at  Propecto  and  the 
seaplane  base  in  the  harbor  of  Trieste. 

The  Russian  front  reported  increased  aerial  activity  on  the 
following  day,  January  12,  1917.  A German  aerial  squadron, 
consisting  of  thirteen  airplanes,  dropped  about  forty  bombs  on 
the  station  and  town  of  Radzivilov.  Russian  aeroplanes  bom- 
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barded  with  machine-gun  fire  a German  battery  near  the  village 
of  Krukhov. 

Similar  exploits  were  reported  from  many  different  points  on 
the  various  fronts  during  the  following  week.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  western  front.  However,  there  nowhere  occurred 
any  major  actions. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

ZEPPELIN  RAIDS 

■PAURING  the  night  of  July  31  to  August  1,  1916,  a squadron 
-L'  of  Zeppelins,  reported  to  have  numbered  at  least  six,  raided 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  counties  of  England.  Sixty  bombs 
were  dropped,  causing  considerable  material  damage,  but,  as  far 
as  was  ascertained,  no  casualties. 

Again  the  following  day,  August  2,  1916,  six  Zeppelins  ap- 
peared over  the  east  coast  of  England.  According  to  German 
claims,  London,  the  naval  base  at  Harwich,  and  various  indus- 
trial establishments  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  were  covered  with  a 
total  of  about  eighty  bombs,  which  caused,  of  course,  consider- 
able loss.  Although  English  authorities  claimed  that  antiaircraft 
guns  registered  a number  of  hits  against  one,  or  possibly  two, 
of  the  Zeppelins,  and  that  another,  flying  during  its  return 
trip  over  Dutch  territory,  was  fired  at  and  hit,  all  of  the  six 
were  later  reported  t(  have  returned  to  their  home  base  un- 
damaged. 

Another  squadron  visited  the  east  coast  again  one  week  later, 
August  9,  1916.  There  were  reported  to  have  been  between 
seven  and  ten  machines  which  dropped  about  160  bombs,  caused 
extensive  damage,  and  killed  twenty-three  people.  English 
batteries  finally  forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Zeppelins. 

About  twenty-four  hours  after  Rumania’s  entrance  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  a Zeppelin,  accompanied  by  an  aero- 
plane, appeared  during  the  night  of  August  28,  1916,  over 
Rumania’s  capital,  Bucharest.  After  a short  bombardment, 
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which  caused  but  little  damage,  they  were  both  forced  to  with- 
draw by  the  fire  of  antiaircraft  guns.  Before  returning  to  their 
bases  they  bombarded  three  other  unnamed  Rumanian  cities 
without  causing  much  damage. 

Shortly  after  11  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  September  2,  1916, 
the  eastern  coasts  of  England  were  again  attacked,  this  time  by 
a fleet  of  thirteen  airships,  the  most  formidable  attack  that  had 
so  far  been  launched  against  England. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  English  authorities  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  obscuration  of  lights  proved  most  efficacious,  for  the  raid- 
ing squadrons,  instead  of  steering  a steady  course  as  to  the  raids 
of  the  spring  and  of  last  autumn,  groped  about  in  darkness  look- 
ing for  a safe  avenue  to  approach  their  objectives. 

Three  airships  only  were  able  to  approach  the  outskirts  of 
London.  One  of  them,  the  L-21,  appeared  over  the  northern 
district  about  2.15  in  the  morning  of  September  3,  1916,  where 
she  was  picked  up  by  searchlights  and  heavily  engaged  by 
antiaircraft  guns  and  aeroplanes.  After  a few  minutes  the 
airship  was  seen  to  burst  into  flames  and  fall  rapidly  toward 
the  earth. 

The  ship  was  destroyed,  the  wreckage,  engines,  and  half- 
burned  bodies  of  the  crew  being  found  at  Cuffley,  near  Enfield. 
The  other  two  ships  which  approached  London  were  driven  off  by 
the  defenses  without  being  able  to  approach  the  center  of  the 
city.  A great  number  of  bombs  were  dropped  promiscuously 
over  the  east  Anglian  and  southeastern  counties,  causing  con- 
siderable but  not  very  serious  damage.  Two  people  were  re- 
ported killed  and  thirteen  injured. 

The  funeral  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  German  Zeppelin 
took  place  on  September  6,  1916,  at  Potter’s  Bar  Cemetery,  and 
was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Royal  Flying 
Corps.  A young  member  of  the  latter.  Lieutenant  William 
Robinson,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  Zeppelin’s  destruc- 
tion, received  later  the  Victoria  Cross  as  well  as  a number  of 
monetary  rewards  and  civic  honors.  The  site  at  Cuffley,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  airship’s  destruction,  was  presented 
to  the  English  nation  by  its  owner. 
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During  the  night  of  September  23,  1916,  twelve  Zeppelins 
again  made  their  appearance  over  the  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  the  outskirts  of  London.  Although  the  material  dam- 
age was  widespread,  it  was  borne  chiefly  by  small  homes  and 
shops.  The  toll  in  human  life  was  greater  than  at  any  other 
raid,  amounting  to  thirty-eight  killed  and  125  injured.  How- 
ever, two  of  the  Zeppelins  were  forced  down  in  Essex;  one  of 
them  was  destroyed  together  with  its  crew;  the  other  managed 
to  make  a landing  and  its  crew  of  twenty-one  were  made ' 
prisoners. 

Two  days  later,  during  the  night  of  September  25,  1916,  a 
smaller  squadron  of  about  six  airships  attacked  the  northeastern 
and  southern  counties  of  England.  Bombs  did  considerable  dam- 
age, most  of  which,  however,  was  inflicted  on  privately  owned 
property.  Thirty-six  people  were  killed  and  twenty-seven  more 
injured. 

With  the  advance  of  autumn  Zeppelin  raids  became  less  fre- 
quent. Only  once  during  October,  1916,  on  the  night  of  October 
1 to  2,  did  a squadron  of  Zeppelins  appear  over  English  territory. 
At  that  time  ten  airships  attacked  the  eastern  coast  and  London. 
The  damage  again  was  principally  to  private  property.  Only 
one  person  was  reported  killed  and  one  injured.  One  of  the 
Zeppelins,  however,  was  brought  down  in  flames  near  Potter’s 
Bar,  and  from  its  wreckage  the  bodies  of  nineteen  members  of 
its  crew  were  recovered. 

Not  until  the  end  of  November,  1916,  was  another  Zeppelin 
attack  reported.  At  that  time,  during  the  night  of  November 
27  to  28,  1916,  two  airships  raided  Yorkshire  and  Durham. 
They  did  considerable  damage,  killed  one  and  injured  sixteen 
persons.  Both  Zeppelins  were  brought  down  and  destroyed  and 
the  entire  crews  of  both  perished. 

One  airship  was  attacked  by  an  aeroplane  of  the  British  Royal 
Flying  Corps  and  brought  down  in  flames  into  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Durham. 

Another  airship  crossed  the  North  Midland  counties  and 
dropped  bombs  at  various  places.  On  her  return  journey  she 
was  repeatedly  attacked  by  aeroplanes  of  the  British  Royal 
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Flying  Corps  and  by  guns.  She  appeared  to  have  been  dam- 
aged, for  the  last  part  of  her  journey  was  made  at  very  slow 
speed,  and  she  was  unable  to  reach  the  coast  before  day  was 
breaking. 

Near  the  Norfolk  coast  she  apparently  succeeded  in  effecting 
repairs,  and,  after  passing  through  gunfire  from  the  land  de- 
fenses, which  claimed  to  have  made  a hit,  proceeded  east  at  high 
speed  and  at  an  altitude  of  over  8,000  feet.  She  was  attacked 
nine  miles  out  at  sea  by.  four  machines  of  the  British  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service,  while  gunfire  was  opened  from  an  armed 
British  trawler,  and  the  airship  was  finally  brought  down  in 
flames. 

During  December,  1916,  no  Zeppelins  were  apparently  used 
actively.  As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  determine  definitely,  the 
number  of  German  airslJns  wrecked  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  up  to  January  1,  1917,  was  nineteen.  Of  these  twelve  were 
lost  during  1916  as  follows : 

L-19.  Wrecked  in  the  North  Sea  on  February  3. 

L-77.  Shot  down  by  French  guns  near  Brabant-le-Roi  on 
February  21. 

L-15.  Shot  down  in  raid  on  eastern  counties,  and  sank  off 
Thames  estuary  on  April  1. 

L-20.  Wrecked  near  Stavanger  on  May  3. 

Unnamed  airship.  Destroyed  by  British  warships  off  Schleswig 
on  May  4. 

Unnamed  airship.  Brought  down  by  Allied  warships  at  Sa- 
loniki  on  May  5. 

L~21.  Burned  and  wrecked  near  Enfield,  September  3. 

L-32  and  L-33.  Brought  down  in  Essex,  September  24. 

Airship  brought  down  at  Potter’s  Bar,  October  1. 

Two  airships  brought  down  in  flames  off  the  east  coast, 
November  27-28. 

Another  list,  based  on  an  article  published  in  the  “Journal  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute,”  yields  a 
total  of  thirty-eight  Zeppelins  as  having  been  destroyed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Of  this  number  the  loss  of  thirty  was 
said  to  have  been  authenticated. 
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Of  the  larger  total  (38)  5 were  destroyed  in  1914,  17  in  1915, 
and  16  in  1916.  Of  these  4 were  lost  in  France,  6 in  Russia,  7 in 
Belgium,  7 in  England,  1 in  Denmark,  1 in  Norway,  1 in  the 
Balkans,  5 in  the  East,  and  6 in  Germany. 

No  further  activities  of  Zeppelins  were  reported  during  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  except  that  it  was  announced  unofficially  on  January 
3,  1917,  that  two  Zeppelins  had  been  destroyed  at  Tondern, 
Schleswig,  by  a fire  due  to  defective  electric  wiring  in  a recently 
constructed  double  shed. 

To  sum  up  the  losses  in  aeroplanes  incurred  by  the  various 
belligerents  during  the  six  months’  period,  August,  1916,  to 
February,  1917,  is  practically  impossible.  Figures  are  available 
for  a few  months  only,  and  they  are  not  only  unofficial,  but  come 
from  all  kinds  of  different  sources,  most  of  them  very  much 
biased. 

Furthermore,  there  always  is  a wide  discrepancy  between 
figures  published  by  adherents  of  the  Allies  and  those  published 
by  the  friends  of  the  Central  Powers. 

As  an  example  of  this  condition  the  following  may  well  serve : 
At  the  end  of  January,  1916,  an  unofficial  statement  claimed  that 
the  Germans  lost  during  1916  on  the  western  front  a total  of  221 
aeroplanes.  The  French  authorities  immediately  claimed  that 
they  had  knowledge  of  417  German  aeroplanes  which  had  been 
shot  down  by  their  aviators,  and  that  195  more  machines  were 
brought  down  damaged,  of  which  undoubtedly  a number  finally 
were  to  be  considered  lost  to  the  Germans.  Neither  statement, 
however,  is  supported  by  sufficient  data  to  allow  any  kind  of 
checking  up.  The  truth,  therefore,  must  be  sought  somewhere 
aronnd  the  average  between  these  two  figures. 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  any  definite  figures  regarding 
the  losses  in  man  power  incurred  by  the  various  aviation  corps. 
No  official  figures  are  available  except  the  lists  of  casualties 
published  in  aviation  papers.  These,  however,  cover  only  the 
French  and  English  organizations,  and  even  in  these  two  cases 
they  contain  a large  number  of  men  who  lost  their  lives  not  at 
the  front,  but  in  aviation  camps  in  England  or  France  while 
being  trained. 
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However,  that  section  of  the  French  Aviation  Corps  containing 
American  volunteers  has  been  more  liberal  in  publishing  sta- 
tistics. On  November  3,  1916,  it  was  announced  that  the  flying 
unit  of  the  French  Corps,  consisting  entirely  of  American  volun- 
teers, had  brought  down  between  May  and  November  a total  of 
twenty-one  German  machines.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of 
twelve  American  members.  Unfortunately  it  had  lost  previously 
to  this  date  two  of  its  members. 

Kiffin  Rockwell  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  been  killed  in  an  air  battle 
over  Thame  in  Alsace  on  September  23,  1916.  He  had  joined  the 
Foreign  Legion  of  the  French  army  in  May,  1915,  had  been 
severely  wounded,  received  the  Military  Medal,  and  after  his 
recovery  had  been  transferred  to  the  Flying  Corps.  He  had 
participated  in  thirty-four  air  battles,  and  a few  hours  before  his 
death  had  been  promoted  to  be  a second  lieutenant. 

Norman  Prince,  Harvard  graduate  and  native  of  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  October,  1916.  He  died 
a week  later  on  October  14,  1916,  in  a hospital  after  first  having 
been  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  had 
also  received  some  time  before  the  Military  Medal. 

On  November  2,  1916,  it  was  announced  that  Anthony  H. 
Jannus,  a young  Washington  aviator,  had  been  killed  in  Russia 
on  October  12,  1916,  while  flying  for  the  Russian  army. 

Another  young  American,  Ruskin  Watts  of  Westfield,  N.  J., 
who  was  serving  in  the  English  Aviation  Corps  on  the  western 
front,  was  on  November  2,  1916,  reported  as  missing  since  Sep- 
tember 22,  1916.  No  further  news  of  his  fate  was  known. 

This  meant  that,  as  far  as  was  known  definitely,  four  Ameri- 
cans had  lost  their  lives  fighting  for  the  Allies  as  members  of 
their  aviation  service. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

SUBMARINE  WARFARE 

rpHE  totals  of  the  damage  inflicted  by  submarines  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Powers  on  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  Entente  Allies 
during  July,  1916,  was  not  officially  announced  until  August  16, 
1916.  On  that  day  an  official  statement  was  published  in  Berlin 
to  the  effect  that  German  and  Austrian  submarines  and  mines 
had  destroyed  during  July,  1916,  74  merchantmen  belonging  to 
England  and  her  allies.  These  ships  had  a total  tonnage  of 
103,000  tons. 

The  activity  of  German  and  Austrian  submarines  increased 
considerably  during  August,  1916.  According  to  an  official 
German  statement  submarines  or  mines  sunk  126  merchant 
ships,  belonging  to  England  and  her  allies,  totaling  170,679  tons 
gross,  as  well  as  35  neutral  merchant  ships,  totaling  38,568  tons. 
These  figures,  however,  did  not  agree  with  figures  compiled  in 
this  country.  The  New  York  “Journal  of  Commerce”  records 
only  93  ships  of  a total  tonnage  of  123,397  as  having  been  sunk 
in  August,  1916.  The  same  authority  also  announced  that  in  the 
period  from  August  1, 1914,  to  September  1,  1916,  there  had  been 
destroyed,  1,584  merchant  ships,  aggregating  2,939,915  tons. 

Among  the  ships  sunk  in  August,  1916,  was  the  Italian  mail 
steamer  Letimbro.  She  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  August  4,  1916,  and  it  was  claimed  that  many  of  her  1,100 
passengers  were  lost.  Other  ships  of  more  than  2,000  tons  which 
were  lost  in  August,  1916,  were: 

British:  Tottenham,  3,106  tons;  Favonian,  3,049  tons;  Mount 
Coniston,  3,018  tons;  Aaro,  2,603  tons;  Trident,  3,129  tons; 
San  Bernardo,  3,803  tons;  Antiope,  2,793  tons;  Whitgift,  4,397 
tons;  Britannic,  3,487  tons;  Heighington,  2,800  tons;  and  New- 
burn,  3,554  tons. 

Italian:  Citta  di  Messina,  2,464  tons;  Hermerberg,  2,824  tons; 
Siena,  4,372  tons;  Teti,  2,868  tons;  Nereus,  3,980  tons;  Angelo, 
3,609  tons;  Sebastiano,  3,995  tons;  Stampalia,  9,000. 
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Other  nations : Ivar,  Danish,  2,139  tons ; Kohina  Maru,  Japan- 
ese, 3,164  tons;  Tenmei  Maru,  Japanese,  3,360  tons;  Tricoupis, 
Greek,  2,387  tons;  Ganekogorta  Mendi,  Spanish,  3,061  tons; 
Pagasarri,  Spanish,  3,287  tons. 

Of  vessels  smaller  than  2,000  tons  the  losses  to  the  various 
nations  were  as  follows : Great  Britain,  23 ; France,  6 ; Italy,  10 ; 
Russia,  4;  Norway,  9;  Sweden,  6;  Holland,  2;  Denmark,  3; 
Greece,  3. 

A large  discrepancy  regarding  the  total  number  and  tonnage 
of  Allied  and  neutral  merchantmen  sunk  by  mines  and  sub- 
marines was  again  noticeable  in  the  figures  published  in  the 
United  States  newspapers  and  in  official  statements  of  the  Ger- 
man admiralty. 

The  latter  on  October  26,  1916,  announced  that  180  ships 
with  a total  tonnage  of  254,600  had  been  sunk,  of  which 
141  of  182,000  tons  belonged  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies, 
and  39  of  72,600  tons  to  neutral  nations.  The  New  York 
“Journal  of  Commerce,”  on  October  5,  1916,  published  a sum- 
mary of  merchantmen  lost  during  September,  1916,  which 
accounted  only  for  70  vessels  of  150,317  tons,  of  which  25  were 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Great  Britain  and  18  to  neutral  Norway, 
while  France  lost  4,  Italy  4,  Sweden  5,  Denmark  4,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Holland  each  2,  and  Belgium  1.  Of  all  these  the  following 
were  more  than  2,000  tons : 

British:  Duart,  3,108  tons;  Strathalian,  4,404  tons;  Swift 
Wings,  4,465  tons;  Kelvinia,  3,140  tons;  Torridge,  5,036  tons; 
Strathtay,  4,428  tons;  Heathdene,  3,541  tons;  Llangorse,  3,841 
tons ; Butetown,  2,466  tons ; Bronwen,  4,250  tons ; Strathe,  2,500 
tons;  Newby,  2,168  tons;  Counsellor,  4,958  tons;  Lexie,  3,778 
tons;  Swedish  Prince,  3,712  tons;  Roddam,  3,218  tons;  Lord 
Tredegar,  3,856  tons ; Dewa,  3,802  tons. 

Norwegian:  Elizabeth  IV,  4,182  tons;  Polynesia,  4,064  tons; 
Bufjord,  2,284  tons;  Qvindeggen,  2,610  tons;  Furu,  2,029  tons; 
Isdalen,  2,275  tons. 

Other  nations:  Antwerpen,  Dutch,  11,000  tons;  Benpark, 
Italian,  3,842  tons;  Gamen,  Swedish,  2,617  tons;  Luis  Vives, 
Spanish,  2,394  tons;  Assimacos,  Greek,  2,898  tons. 
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For  the  month  of  October,  1916,  the  New  York  “Journal  of 
Commerce”  placed  its  total  figures  of  Allied  and  neutral  mer- 
chantmen sunk  by  mines  or  submarines  at  127  vessels  of  227,116 
tons,  according  to  a compilation  published  on  November  3,  1916. 
No  official  figures  of  the  German  Government  for  October,  1916, 
were  available.  Of  the  above-mentioned  127  vessels.  Great 
Britain  lost  38;  Norway,  56;  Sweden,  10;  Denmark,  8;  Greece, 
5 ; Russia,  4 ; Holland,  3 ; France,  Belgium,  and  Rumania,  each  1. 
Of  these  the  following  were  of  more  than  2,000  tons : 

British:  Franconia,  18,150  tons;  Alaunia,  13,405  tons;  Welsh 
Prince,  4,934  tons ; Rowanmore,  10,320  tons ; Astoria,  4,262  tons ; 
Cabotia,  4,309  tons;  Midland,  4,247  tons;  Cliiden,  3,166  tons; 
Barbara,  3,740  tons;  Fram field,  2,510  tons;  Ethel  Duncan,  2,510 
tons;  Sidmouth,  4,045  tons;  Crosshill,  5,002  tons;  Sebek,  4,601 
tons;  Renylan,  3,875  tons;  Strathdene,  4,321  tons;  West  Point, 
3,847  tons ; Stephano,  3,449  tons. 

Norwegian:  Christian  Knudsen,  4,224  tons;  Risholm,  2,155 
tons;  Snestadt,  2,350  tons;  Edam,  2,381  tons;  Sola,  3,057  tons; 
Bygdo,  2,345  tons. 

Russian:  Tourgai,  4,281  tons;  Mercator,. 2, S>21  tons. 

Dutch:  Bloomersdijk,  4,850  tons. 

Greek:  George  M.  Embiricos,  3,636  tons;  Massalia,  2,186  tons; 
Germaine,  2,573  tons, 

Rumanian : Bistritza,  3,668  tons. 

More  interest  than  ever  before  in  submarine  warfare  was 
aroused  in  this  country  when  the  German  war  submarine  U-53 
unexpectedly  made  its  appearance  in  the  harbor  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
during  the  afternoon  of  October  7,  1916.  About  three  hours 
afterward,  without  having  taken  on  any  supplies,  and  after 
explaining  her  presence  by  the  desire  of  delivering  a letter 
addressed  to  Count  von  Bernstorff,  then  German  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  the  U-53  left  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as 
she  had  appeared. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of  a war  submarine  in  an 
American  port.  It  was  claimed  that  the  U-53  had  made  the  trip 
from  Wilhelmshaven  in  seventeen  days.  She  was  213  feet  long, 
equipped  with  two  guns,  four  torpedo  tubes,  and  an  exceptionally 
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strong  wireless  outfit.  Besides  her  commander,  Captain  Rose, 
she  was  manned  by  three  officers  and  thirty-three  men. 

Early  the  next  morning,  October  8,  1916,  it  became  evident 
what  had  brought  the  U-53  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the 
break  of  day  she  made  her  reappearance  southeast  of  Nantucket. 
The  American  steamer  Kansan  of  the  American  Hawaiian  Com- 
pany bound  from  New  York  by  way  of  Boston  to  Genoa  was 
stopped  by  her,  but  after  proving  her  nationality  and  neutral 
ownership  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Five  other  steamships,  three 
of  them  British,  one  Dutch,  and  one  Norwegian,  were  less  fortu- 
nate. The  British  freighter  Strathend,  of  4,321  tons,  was  the 
first  victim.  Her  crew  were  taken  aboard  the  Nantucket  Shoals 
Lightship.  Two  other  British  freighters,  West  Point  and  Ste- 
phano,  followed  in  short  order  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The 
crews  of  both  were  saved  by  United  States  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers which  had  come  from  Newport  as  soon  as  news  of  the 
U-53's  activities  had  been  received  there.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  the  crews  of  the  Dutch  ship  Bloomersdijk  and  the  Nor- 
wegian tanker  Christian  Knuds en. 

On  December  20,  1916,  the  German  admiralty  announced  that 
the  total  losses  inflicted  on  Allied  and  neutral  merchantmen  by 
submarines  and  mines  during  November,  1916,  amounted  to  191 
vessels  of  408,500  tons.  Of  these  138  ships  of  314,500  belonged 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  and  53  ships  of  94,000  tons  to 
neutral  countries. 

The  New  York  “Journal  of  Commerce”  published  figures 
which  came  very  close  to  these,  giving  the  total  number  of  vessels 
sunk  174,  of  about  350,000  tons. 

The  largest  vessel  sunk  in  November,  1916,  was  the  British 
hospital  ship  Britannic,  which  went  down  in  the  ^gean  Sea  on 
November  21,  1916,  with  a loss  of  twenty-four  of  her  crew.  The 
Britannic  was  the  largest  British  ship  afloat  and  in  tonnage 
(45,500  tons)  was  second  only  to  the  Vaterland.  She  was  882 
feet  in  length,  89  feet  in  depth  and  was  fitted  with  a double  hull, 
the  inner  shell  being  3 feet  from  the  outer  and  extending  over 
five-sixths  of  the  vessel’s  bottom.  She  was  completed  at  Belfast 
in  1915  at  a cost  of  $8,000,000  by  the  White  Star  Line,  and  was 
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immediately  requisitioned  by  the  admiralty  for  hospital  service. 
She  had  accommodation  for  2,500  injured,  and  in  addition  car- 
ried 200  nurses,  100  surgeons,  and  a crew  of  about  900. 

Another  British  hospital  ship  sunk  during  November,  1916, 
was  the  Braemar  Castle,  of  6,280  tons. 

The  French  navy  lost  one  of  her  battleships  on  November  26, 
1916,  when  the  Suffren  went  down  near  Lisbon.  The  Suffren, 
built  in  1899,  displaced  12,750  tons.  Her  normal  complement 
was  730  men.  She  was  410  feet  long  and  70  feet  beam.  In  1915 
the  Suffren  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Turkish  forts  at 
the  Dardanelles.  She  entered  the  Straits  to  attack  Turkish  bat- 
teries, and,  according  to  an  official  Turkish  announcement,  was 
damaged  seriously  and  withdrew  in  flames.  She  was  sent  back 
to  Toulon  for  repairs. 

The  French  transport  Karnak  of  6,300  tons,  was  sunk  on 
November  27,  1916,  near  Malta. 

Other  large  boats  sunk  during  November,  1916,  were:  Lady 
Carrington,  3,920  tons;  Sarah  Radcliffe,  3,333  tons;  Rappahan- 
nock, 3,671  tons;  Trevarrack,  4,199  tons;  City  of  Birmingham, 
7,498  tons;  Brierton,  3,255  tons;  Ernaston,  3,020  tons;  Hunts- 
vale,  5,398  tons ; all  of  these  were  British.  Two  American  boats, 
the  Chemung,  2,615  tons,  and  the  A.  D.  Davidson,  1,640  tons, 
were  included  in  the  November  losses.  The  Greeks  lost  nine  ves- 
sels, all  of  them  over  2,000  tons. 

On  November  13,  1916,  the  Norwegian  steamship  Older,  on 
passage  from  Newport  to  Gibraltar,  was  captured  by  a German 
submarine,  which  placed  a prize  crew  on  board  her.  For  a time 
the  submarine  remained  in  company.  Eventually,  however,  the 
Older  separated  from  the  submarine,  apparently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  for  a German  port.  She  was  intercepted  by  a 
British  ship  of  war,  recaptured,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  to  blow 
her  up,  and  brought  into  a British  port,  and  the  prize  crew  were 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  losses  of  Allied  and  neutral  merchantmen  sunk  by  sub- 
marines and  mines  during  the  month  of  December,  1916,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  “Journal  of  Commerce,”  totaled  134  vessels 
of  251,750  tons,  of  which  53  vessels  of  157,217  tons  belonged  to 
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Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  and  81  vessels  of  84,533  tons  to 
neutrals. 

Among  the  largest  of  these  were  the  following  British  boats : 
King  Malcom,  4,351  tons;  Reapwell,  3,417  tons;  Luciston,  2,948 
tons;  Moeraki,  4,392  tons;  King  Bleddyn,  4,387  tons;  Couch, 
5,620  tons;  Tanfield,  4,358  tons;  Avristan,  3,818  tons;  Strath- 
alhyn,  4,331  tons;  Ursula,  5,011  tons;  Bretwalda,  4,037  tons; 
Westminster,  4,342  tons. 

The  French  merchant  marine,  in  addition  to  a number  of 
smaller  boats,  lost : Kangaroo,  2,493  tons ; Emma  Laurans,  2,152 
tons.  One  Belgian  steamer  of  2,360  tons,  the  Keltier,  also  was 
sunk. 

Of  neutrals,  the  Dutch  lost  the  Kediri,  3,781  tons;  the  Nor- 
wegians the  Rakiura,  3,569  tons;  Modum,  2,942  tons;  Meteor, 
4,211  tons;  Manpanger,  3,354  tons;  the  Greeks,  Salamis,  3,638 
tons;  and  the  Danish,  Michail  Ontchonkojf,  2,118  tons. 

The  balance  of  the  boats  destroyed  in  December,  1916,  was 
made  up  of  vessels  of  less  than  2,000  tons,  among  which  there 
were  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Portuguese  boats  as  well  as  ships 
belonging  to  the  nations  already  mentioned.  One  American- 
owned  was  also  included,  the  John  Lambert,  of  1,550  tons,  owned 
by  the  Great  Britain  & St,  Lawrence  Transportation  Company. 

On  December  4,  1916,  a German  submarine  sank  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  former  Anchor  liner  Caledonia,  a steamer  of 
9,223  tons.  The  German  version  of  this  occurrence  was  as 
follows : 

“On  December  4,  1916,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  British  liner 
Caledonia  attempted  to  ram  one  of  our  submarines  without  hav- 
ing previously  been  attacked  by  the  latter. 

“Just  before  the  submarine  was  struck  by  the  steamer’s  bows 
it  succeeded  in  firing  a torpedo,  which  hit  and  sank  the  Caledonia. 
The  submarine  was  only  slightly  damaged. 

“The  captain  of  the  steamer,  James  Blaikie,  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  submarine.” 

In  January,  1917,  the  toll  exacted  by  mines  and  submarines 
was  especially  large.  The  New  York  “Journal  of  Commerce” 
gave  on  February  6,  1917,  the  following  figures : 154  vessels  of 
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336,997  tons.  Of  these  87,  of  229,366  tons,  belonged  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies,  and  67,  of  107,631  tons,  to  neutrals.  No 
American  boats  were  included. 

On  January  1,  1917,  a German  submarine  sank  the  British 
transport  Ivernia  in  the  Mediterranean  while  carrying  troops. 
Four  officers  and  146  men  as  well  as  33  members  of  the  crew 
were  reported  missing. 

The  British  battleship  Cornwallis  was  sunk  on  January  9, 
1917,  likewise  in  the  Mediterranean.  Thirteen  members  of  the 
crew  were  reported  missing.  The  Cornwallis,  which  was 
launched  at  Blackwell  in  1901  and  completed  in  1904,  had  a 
displacement  of  14,000  tons,  length  of  405  feet,  beam  of  75V^ 
feet,  and  draft  of  261/0  feet.  Her  indicated  horsepower  was 
18,238,  developing  a speed  of  18.9  knots.  She  carried  four  12- 
inch,  twelve  6-inch,  ten  12-pounder,  and  two  3-pounder  guns,  as 
well  as  four  torpedo  tubes.  The  complement  of  the  Cornwallis 
was  about  750, 

Two  days  later,  January  11,  1917,  the  British  seaplane  carrier 
Ben-Machree  was  sunk  by  gunfire  in  Kasteloxizo  Harbor  (Asia 
Minor) . There  were  no  casualties. 

Among  the  larger  boats  (above  2,000  tons)  sunk  during 
January,  1917,  were  the  following: 

British:  Apsleyhall,  3,882  tons;  Holly  Branch,  3,568  tons; 
Baycraig,  3,761  tons;  Lesbian,  2,555  tens;  Andoni,  3,188  tons; 
Baynesk,  3,286  tons ; Lynfield,  3,023  tons ; Manchester  Inventor, 
4,247  tons;  Wraghy,  3,641  tons;  Garfield,  3,838  tons;  Auchen- 
crag,  3,916  tons;  Port  Nicholson,  8,418  tons;  Matina,  3,870  tons; 
Toftwood,  3,082  tons;  Mohacsfield,  3,678  tons;  Tremeadoiv,  3,653 
tons ; Neuquen,  3,583  tons ; Tabasco,  2,987  tons ; Matheran,  7,654 
tons;  Jevington,  2,747  tons. 

French : Tuskar,  3,043  tons. 

Japanese:  Taki  Marti,  3,208  tons;  Chinto  Marti,  2,592  tons; 
Misagatu  Maru,  No.  3,  2,608  tons. 

Russian : Egret,  3,185  tons. 

Norwegian:  Britannic,  2,289  tons;  Older,  2,256  tons;  Fame.. 
2,147  tons;  Esperanga,  4,428  tons;  Bergenhus,  3,606  tons; 
Jotunfjell,  2,492  tons;  Myrdal,  2,631  tons. 
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Dutch:  Salland,  3,657  tons;  Zeta,  3,053  tons. 

Greek:  Evangelos,  3,773  tons;  Demetrios  Go^dandris,  3,744 
tons;  Aristotelis  C.  loannow,  2,868  tons;  Demetrios  Inglessis, 
2,088  tons ; Tsiropinas,  3,015  tons. 

Spanish:  Valle,  2,365  tons;  Manuel,  2,419  tons;  Parahyha, 
2,537  tons. 

Among  the  smaller  vessels  (less  than  2,000  tons)  there  were 
additional  British,  French,  Russian,  Norwegian,  and  Spanish 
boats,  as  well  as  Portuguese,  Swedish,  and  Danish  ships. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  1917,  the  severity  of  submarine 
warfare  was  noticeably  increased.  Day  by  day  the  number  of 
vessels  sunk  grew  larger,  and  some  of  them  were  of  especially 
large  tonnage.  On  January  28,  1917,  a French  transport,  carry- 
ing 950  soldiers  to  Saloniki,  the  Amiral  Magon,  was  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  a loss  of  about  150  men.  On  the  same  day 
it  was  reported  that  the  British  auxiliary  cruiser  Laurentic  went 
dovm  off  the  Irish  coast  with  a loss  of  about  260  men.  The 
Laurentic  was  a former  Canadian  liner  and  a ship  of  14,892 
tons. 

Then  came  on  January  29,  1917,  the  official  announcement 
that  the  British  Government  had  decided  to  lay  new  mine  fields 
in  the  North  Sea  in  order  to  cope  more  successfully  with  the 
ever-growing  submarine  menace.  According  to  this  announce- 
ment the  British  Government  warned  all  neutrals  that  from  this 
date  the  following  area  in  the  North  Sea  was  to  be  considered 
dangerous  to  shipping: 

The  area  comprising  all  the  waters,  except  the  Netherlands 
and  Danish  territorial  waters,  lying  southwestward  and  east- 
ward of  a line  commencing  four  miles  from  the  coast  of  Jutland 
in  latitude  56  degrees  N.,  longitude  8 degrees  E.,  and  passing 
through  the  following  positions : 

Latitude  56  degrees  N.,  longitude  6 degrees  E.,  latitude  54 
degrees  N.,  longitude  0.45'  E. ; thence  to  a position  in  latitude  53 
degrees  37'  N.,  longitude  5 degrees  E.,  seven  miles  off  the  coast  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Hardly  had  the  excitement  over  this  new  restriction  to  ship- 
ping somewhat  subsided,  when,  on  January  31,  1917,  the  German 
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Government,  through  its  ambassador  at  Washington,  Count  von 
Bernstorff,  announced  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  wage  an  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare against  all  shipping  destined  for  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies.  Large  areas  in  the  Atlantic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean  were  declared  involved.  The  full  text  of  this 
note  as  well  as  the  political  complications  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  which  resulted  from  it  have  been  treated 
elsewhere. 

As  a result  of  this  new  policy  it  was  announced  by  Lloyd’s 
that  eleven  vessels  of  about  15,000  tons  were  sunk  on  the  first 
day  of  the  blockade.  During  the  first  week  of  the  blockade, 
February  1 to  8,  1917,  according  to  British  figures,  which,  how- 
ever, were  claimed  by  German  officials  to  be  much  lower  than 
the  actual  figures,  there  were  sunk  58  vessels  of  112,043  tons,  of 
which  1 was  American,  20  belonged  to  other  neutrals,  32  to  Great 
Britain,  and  5 to  the  other  belligerents. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to  February  1,  1917,  the 
various  merchant  marines  of  the  world  had  lost  through  sub- 
marines or  mines  2,347  vessels  of  4,399,766  tons.  These,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  “Journal  of  Commerce,”  were  distributed 
as  follows : 

Losses  of  the  Allies 


No. 

Gross  tons 

Great  Britain 

1,153 

2,568,317 

France  

156 

271,578 

Italy 

113 

211,699 

Russia 

59 

69,399 

Japan 

9 

31,904 

Belgium 

13 

20,655 

Portugal 

9 

10,879 

Rumania 

1 

3,688 

Canada 

1 

3,464 

Total 

1,514 

3,191,583 
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Losses  of  the  Neutrals 

No. 

Gross  tons 

Norway 

309 

415,537 

Holland 

56 

122,737 

Greece 

48 

98,804 

Denmark 

93 

96,810 

Sweden 

93 

88,386 

Spain 

28 

54,485 

United  States 

10 

24,558 

Brazil 

1 

2,258 

Total 

638 

903,575 

Losses  of  the  Teutons 

Germany 

83 

195,887 

Turkey 

101 

55,282 

Austria-Hungary 

11 

22,439 

Total 

195 

273,608 

CHAPTER  L 

NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS 

During  the  six  months’  period  covering  the  months  of 
August,  September,  October,  November,  December,  1916, 
and  January,  1917,  no  naval  engagements  of  importance  oc- 
curred. This,  however,  did  not  mean  that  there  were  no  clashes 
between  the  naval  forces  of  the  various  belligerents.  On  the 
contrary  these  were  fairly  frequent.  But  they  were  scattered 
over  the  different  oceans  and  in  every  case  involved  only  small 
numbers  of  the  different  navies. 

Though  none  of  these  took  place  in  August  or  September,  1916, 
the  different  navies  nevertheless  suffered  some  losses. 
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On  August  13,  1916,  the  British  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Lassoo 
was  sunk  by  a torpedo  off  the  Dutch  coast. 

Six  days  later,  on  August  19,  1916,  the  British  navy  lost  two 
light  cruisers,  the  Nottingham  and  the  Falmouth.  Both  fell  prey 
to  German  submarines  while  they  were  engaged  as  part  of  a 
British  cruiser  squadron  in  searching  for  the  German  high-seas 
fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Nottingham,  though  only  of  5,400 
tons,  was  comparatively  new,  having  been  built  in  1913.  She 
carried  nine  3-inch  guns,  four  3-pounders,  and  two  torpedo  tubes, 
and  had  a complement  of  380  men,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were 
reported  missing.  The  Falmouth  was  about  the  same  size 
(5,250  tons),  but  of  less  recent  date  (1910).  Her  complement 
of  376  men  was  saved.  But  as  she  was  capable  of  making  more 
than  27  knots  per  hour  and  carried  eight  6-inch  guns,  four 
3-pounders,  and  two  torpedo  tubes,  her  loss  was  a serious  matter 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  fatalities. 

On  August  2,  1916,  the  Italian  navy  lost  one  of  its  biggest 
dreadnoughts  when  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  blew  up  in  the  harbor 
of  Taranto.  She  was  launched  in  1911,  had  a displacement  of 
22,000  tons,  and  carried  thirteen  12-inch  guns,  eighteen  4.7-inch 
guns,  and  fourteen  3-inch  guns.  Of  her  complement  of  957  men 
some  300  were  drowned. 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  a small  British  merchant  steamer  of 
1,997  tons,  which  had  been  converted  into  an  armed  boarding 
steamer,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a German  submarine  in  the 
North  Sea  on  August  24, 1916,  losing  her  commander  and  twenty- 
two  men  out  of  a complement  of  twelve  officers  and  ninety-eight 
men. 

Without  giving  a definite  date,  it  was  announced  that  some 
time  in  August,  1916,  the  British  submarine  E-23  damaged  the 
German  battleship  Westfalen.  This  ship  belonged  to  the  Nassau 
class,  had  a displacement  of  18,602  tons,  and  carried  twelve 
11-inch  guns  in  pairs  in  turrets,  twelve  5.9-inch  guns  in  battery, 
sixteen  3.4-inch  guns,  and  six  torpedo  tubes.  She  had  at  first 
been  reported  among  those  sunk  in  the  Jutland  battle,  but  had 
afterward  been  announced  to  have  arrived  safely  in  a German 
port. 
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In  September,  1916,  there  were  no  naval  engagements  any- 
where in  Europe,  and  the  only  loss  reported  affecting  the  naval 
forces  of  the  different  belligerents  was  that  of  a French  sub- 
marine. 

British  naval  forces,  however,  participated  extensively  in  the 
military  operations  carried  on  in  German  East  Africa  during 
September,  1916.  On  September  3,  1916,  they  played  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  capture  of  the  colony’s  capital  and  principal 
port,  Dar-es-Salaam.  Again  on  September  7,  1916,  and  toward 
the  middle  of  the  month  they  assisted  at  the  occupation  of  the 
ports  of  Kilwa  Kivinje  and  Kilwa  Kisiwani,  and  Lindi  and 
Mikindani. 

The  German  Government  in  September,  1916,  published  a 
highly  sensational  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of 
the  German  auxiliary  steamship  Marie  which  had  carried  sup- 
plies for  the  German  forces  fighting  in  East  Africa  and  success- 
fully had  run  the  British  blockade  in  the  North  Sea  and  against 
German  East  Africa.  The  ship  was  unarmed,  and  although  at 
one  time  she  was  closely  pursued  and  severely  bombarded  by 
British  cruisers  and  gunboats  which  scored  105  hits,  reached 
finally  the  harbor  of  the  neutral  island  of  Java. 

On  September  22,  1916,  the  French  submarine  Foucault  was 
bombed  by  an  Austrian  aeroplane  in  the  southern  Adriatic  and 
sunk.  The  crew  were  rescued,  but  were  made  prisoners.  The 
Foucault  was  of  a comparatively  old  type,  having  been  built  in 
1912,  and  being  only  167  feet  long  with  a speed  of  12.5  knots 
above  water  and  8 knots  submerged. 

The  Russian  navy  lost  one  of  its  most  up-to-date  dreadnoughts 
during  October,  1916. 

At  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  October  20,  1916,  a fire  broke 
out  in  the  forward  magazine  of  the  Imperatritsa  Maria.  An 
internal  explosion  followed  at  once,  and  the  fire  spread  rapidly 
and  reached  the  petrol  tanks.  The  officers  and  crew  strove  to 
localize  the  effect  of  the  explosion  and  to  flood  the  magazine. 
The  commander  in  chief.  Vice  Admiral  Koishak,  went  on  board 
and  took  personal  control  of  the  operations.  Shortly  after  7 
o’clock,  however,  the  vessel  sank.  The  greater  part  of  the  crew 
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were  saved.  An  officer,  two  first-class  petty  officers,  and  149 
sailors  were  missing,  and  sixty-four  of  the  crew  later  succumbed 
to  the  effects  of  burns.  The  position  of  the  ship,  which  sank  in 
shallow  water,  gave  cause  for  hope  that  she  may  be  refloated 
and  completely  repaired  in  a few  months. 

The  Imperatritsa  Maria  was  one  of  the  three  dreadnoughts  of 
Russia’s  Black  Sea  fleet  before  the  war.  She  was  launched  in 
1914,  displacing  22,500  tons,  551  feet  long,  89  feet  beam,  and  27 
feet  draft.  Her  armament  consisted  of  ten  12-inch  guns, 
twenty  5-inch  guns,  eight  smaller  guns  and  four  torpedo  tubes. 
Her  speed  was  21  knots. 

Practically  the  only  naval  action  during  October,  1916,  outside 
of  submarine  activities  was  an  attempt  made  during  the  night  of 
October  26  to  27,  1916,  on  the  part  of  ten  German  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  to  raid  the  English  Channel.  The  German  boats 
moved  from  a German  bay  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
Calais  to  the  line  of  Folkestone-Boulogme  in  the  English  Channel. 
At  least  eleven  British  outpost  steamers  and  two  or  three  de- 
stroyers or  torpedo  boats  were  sunk  partly  or  totally  near 
British  ports.  Some  members  of  the  crews  who  were  saved  were 
captured.  Several  other  guarding  vessels,  and  at  least  two 
destroyers,  were  heavily  damaged  by  torpedoes  and  artillery  fire. 
Also  the  English  post  steamer  Queen  was  sunk  south  of  Folke- 
stone, the  crew  having  time  to  leave  the  ship.  The  attacking 
torpedo  boats  safely  returned  to  German  waters  without  any  loss. 

During  November,  1916,  naval  operations  were  likewise 
limited.  The  British  claimed  to  have  hit  with  torpedoes  two 
German  dreadnoughts  of  the  Kaiser  class  in  the  North  Sea  on 
November  5,  1916. 

On  the  night  of  November  10,  1916,  a German  torpedo 
squadron  on  a reconnoitering  expedition  advanced  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  as  far  as  Baltic  Port,  and  effectively  shelled  the  har- 
bor buildings  of  this  Russian  naval  base  at  short  range. 

Once  more  during  the  night  of  November  23  to  24,  1916,  six 
German  destroyers  attempted  to  approach  the  north  end  of  the 
Downs,  but  were  discovered  by  a patrol  vessel.  However,  before 
turning  back,  not  far  from  Lowestoft  a British  guardship  was 
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sunk  and  the  crew  made  prisoners.  This  was  later  reported  to 
have  been  the  trawler  Narval.  The  German  boats  returned  to 
their  base  without  having  suffered  any  loss. 

At  noon  of  December  3,  1916,  German  submarines  entered  the 
port  of  Funchal  (Madeira)  and  torpedoed  the  French  submarine- 
convoy  vessel  Kangaroo,  the  British  steamer  Dacia,  and  the 
French  gunboat  Surprise. 

After  torpedoing  these  ships  the  submarines  bombarded  the 
town  for  two  hours  at  a range  of  three  miles  off  the  land.  The 
land  batteries  replied  and  compelled  the  submarines  to  withdraw. 
The  material  damage  was  not  considerable.  Thirty-four  of  the 
gunboat’s  crew,  including  the  commander,  perished.  Several 
Portuguese  who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  torpedoed  ships  like- 
wise lost  their  lives. 

Two  British  torpedo-boat  destroyers  were  sunk  in  collision  in 
the  North  Sea  on  December  21,  1916,  during  very  bad  weather, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  six  officers  and  forty-nine  men. 

On  the  night  of  December  23,  1916,  several  vessels  began  an 
attack  on  some  small  guardships  in  the  Strait  of  Otranto,  but 
were  immediately  perceived  by  French  destroyers.  After  a very 
lively  and  violent  fire  on  both  sides  the  Austrian  ships,  pursued 
also  by  other  Italian  and  Allied  units  which  had  been  sent  to 
assist,  succeeded  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  escaping.  It 
did  not  become  known  how  much  damage  they  suffered.  One 
French  destroyer  and  one  guardship  in  the  strait  sustained  in- 
significant material  damage. 

Not  until  January  17,  1917,  did  it  become  known  that  a Ger- 
man raider  had  been  active  in  the  South  Atlantic  during  Decem- 
ber, 1916.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  raider  apparently 
had  left  Kiel  with  a deckload  of  hay,  disguised  as  a Scandinavian 
ship,  going  slow  in  the  daytime  and  full  speed  at  night.  The 
raider’s  chief  activities  covered  about  four  weeks,  December  12, 
1916,  to  January  12,  1916.  During  this  period  it  was  claimed 
that  she  captured  or  sunk  about  twenty-three  vessels  of  about 
100,000  tons.  Most  of  these  were  British.  The  raider  used  some 
of  the  vessels  captured  for  transporting  the  crews  of  the  rest 
to  near-by  ports.  Thus  the  Japanese  steamer  Hudson  Maru 
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arrived  off  Pernambuco  on  January  15,  1917,  with  about  250 
officers  and  men  from  the  various  ships  sunk.  The  British 
steamer  Yarrow  dale,  2,914  tons,  another  victim  of  the  raider,  on 
December  31,  1916,  was  brought  into  a German  port  as  a prize. 
A prize  crew  of  sixteen  men  was  put  on  board,  together  with 
469  prisoners,  mainly  the  crews  of  one  Norwegian  and  seven 
British  ships. 

The  official  German  announcement  also  states : 

“The  cargo  of  the  captured  vessels  consisted  principally  of  war 
material  for  our  enemies  from  America  and  foodstuffs,  includ- 
ing 6,000  tons  of  wheat,  2,000  tons  of  flour,  and  1,900  horses.” 

The  Yarrowdale  had  on  board  117  motor  lorries,  one  motor 
car,  6,300  cases  of  rifle  cartridges,  30,000  rolls  of  barbed  wire, 
3,300  tons  of  steel  bars,  besides  a large  quantity  of  meat,  bacon, 
and  sausages. 

Of  the  vessels  sunk  three  of  the  British  were  armed.  Among 
the  crews  of  the  captured  vessels  were  103  subjects  of  neutral 
states,  who,  as  well  as  the  enemy  subjects,  had  been  removed 
as  war  prisoners  in  so  far  as  they  had  taken  pay  on  armed 
enemy  vessels. 

Among  the  other  vessels  captured  or  sunk  the  largest  were 
said  to  have  been  the  Drina,  11,483  tons;  Georgia,  10,077  tons; 
Voltaire,  8,018  tons;  Ortega,  8,075  tons;  Mount  Tem'ple,  7,556 
tons ; Samara,  6,007  tons ; Dramatist,  5,421  tons ; Netherby  Hall, 
4,461  tons;  Hammershus,  3,931  tons;  Radnorshire,  4,302  tons; 
King  George,  3,852  tons ; Hudson  Maru,  3,798  tons ; St.  Theodore, 
3,175;  Yarrowdale,  2,914  tons;  Nantes,  2,679  tons;  Asnieres, 
2,715  tons;  Miniah,  2,381  tons. 

Another  loss  of  the  Allies  not  announced  until  January,  1917, 
though  suffered  in  December,  1916,  was  the  sinking  of  the 
Italian  warship  Regina  Margherita  while  at  sea  during  the  night 
of  December  11  to  12,  1916.  The  battleship  Regina  Margherita 
was  a predreadnought  of  13,427  tons,  426  feet  long  and  had  a 
draft  of  27  feet.  The  battleship  carried  four  12-inch,  four 
8-inch,  and  twelve  6-inch  guns.  She  was  a sister  ship  of  the 
Benedetto  Brin,  which  was  badly  damaged  by  an  explosion  in 
1915  in  which  a large  number  of  her  crew,  including  Rear 
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Admiral  de  Cervin,  were  killed.  On  the  Regina  Margherita  675 
went  down,  while  270  were  saved.  Among  those  lost  was  Lieu- 
tenant General  Bandini,  commander  of  the  Italian  Albanian 
Expeditionary  Corps. 

On  January  14,  1917,  the  Italian  admiralty  announced  the 
capture  of  two  Austro-Hungarian  submarines. 

The  following  day  the  Japanese  Government  reported  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Tsukuba  while  lying  at  anchor  at 
Yokosuka.  About  400  casualties  were  reported.  The  Tsukuba, 
which  was  laid  down  twelve  years  ago,  had  a displacement  of 
13,750  tons  and  a speed  of  20.5  knots.  She  carried  four  12-inch, 
twelve  6-inch,  and  twelve  4.7-inch  guns.  Her  complement  was 
817  officers  and  men. 

During  the  night  of  January  22,  1917,  light  British  naval 
forces  which  were  patrolling  the  North  Sea  not  far  from  the 
Dutch  coast  met  a division  of  German  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 

A short  engagement  took  place,  during  which  one  of  the 
German  torpedo-boat  destroyers  was  severely  damaged ; the  rest 
scattered,  most  of  them  also  having  suffered  considerable 
punishment. 

During  the  same  night  there  was  also  a short  and  sharp 
engagement  between  German  and  British  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers in  the  vicinity  of  the  Schouwen  Bank. 

During  this  engagement  one  British  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
was  struck  by  a torpedo,  the  explosion  killing  three  officers  and 
forty-four  men  of  the  crew;  she  was  subsequently  sunk  by  her 
own  companion  ships. 

The  damaged  German  destroyer  managed  to  proceed,  though 
badly  crippled,  to  the  Dutch  port  of  Ymuiden. 

During  the  night  of  January  25-26,  1917,  German  light  sea 
forces  advanced  into  English  waters  south  of  Lowestoft  in  order 
to  attack  British  patrol  boats  and  outposts  reported  there. 

The  fortified  locality  a short  distance  southward  was  illumi- 
nated by  rockets  and  shelled  by  German  torpedo  boats.  Hits 
were  observed. 


PART  VI  — POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BELLIGER- 
ENT COUNTRIES 


CHAPTER  LI 

COLLAPSING  CABINETS 

rpHE  war  in  its  third  year  laid  its  destroying  hand  on  cabinets 
•L  and  ousted  its  own  organizers.  Militarism  demanded  an 
effective  mainspring  at  home  as  well  as  victories  in  the  field, 
and  it  ruthlessly  decided  that  without  the  one  it  could  not 
achieve  the  other.  Three  ministries  collapsed  and  were  reor- 
ganized— those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  More 
than  that,  two  redoubtable  warriors  were  recalled  from  their 
high  leadership — Sir  John  Jellicoe,  commander  of  the  British 
fleet,  and  General  Joffre,  chief  of  the  French  army.  On«  was 
made  a British  sea  lord  with  armchair  functions,  to  make  way 
for  the  transfer  of  the  fleet’s  command  to  Sir  David  Beatty,  the 
disputed  victor  of  the  battle  of  Jutland;  the  other  received  an 
ornamental  post  and  a marshal’s  baton  on  handing  the  field  con- 
duct of  the  French  army  on  the  western  front  to  General  Nivelle, 
the  hero  of  Verdun.  In  Germany  a notable  withdrawal  from  the 
government  was  that  of  Gottlieb  von  Jagow,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  another  victim  of  the  war’s  exactions,  whose  signature 
in  the  unscrupulous  m.ountebank  diplomacy  his  government  con- 
ducted with  the  United  States  over  the  Lusitania,  Sussex,  and 
other  grave  submarine  issues  indelibly  imprinted  his  name  on 
the  war’s  records. 

Each  belligerent  was  looking  for  supermen  to  achieve  victory, 
and  expected  their  statesmen  and  warriors  to  function  like 
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dynamos  and  never  err.  But  diplomatic  and  political  mischances 
befell  that  affected  the  war  map,  and  inevitable  setbacks  or  dead- 
locks in  the  field  were  charged  to  inefficient  organization  at  home. 
Hence  erstwhile-honored  war  conductors  became  scapegoats,  and 
as  fallen  idols  were  swept  into  the  discard.  “We  want  victory!” 
clamored  the  peoples  in  the  war  countries,  and  the  head  of 
the  leader,  civil  or  military,  which  did  not  bear  laurels  was  set 
upon  a charger.  The  truth  was  that  no  single  human  capacity 
v/as  commensurate  with  the  war’s  limitless  forces.  Statesmen 
feebly  coped  with  them,  but  could  not  pretend  to  direct  their 
insensate  dynamics.  Yet  the  people  blindly  pinned  their  faith 
to  their  Lloyd-Georges  or  Von  Hindenburgs,  and  as  blindly 
sought  others  in  their  stead  when  they  found  them  wanting  as 
supermen. 

The  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  found  Germany  out- 
wardly resolute,  whatever  trepidation  as  to  the  future  she  was 
cloaking,  Russia  biding  her  time  undismayed  by  reverses,  Italy 
unperturbed,  but  Great  Britain  and  France  disappointed,  though 
not  discouraged,  by  the  Somme  offensive.  The  “scrapping”  of 
men  by  these  two  western  allies  followed.  In  Great  Britain  a 
combination  of  causes  contributed  to  the  overturn.  The  un- 
wieldy Asquith  cabinet  lost  its  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  sealed  its  fate,  the  country  having  no  voice  in  the  Gov- 
ernment’s deposition  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a general  election 
was  neither  desired  nor  could  produce  a representative  vote  in 
war  time.  The  cabinet  was  charged  with  lack  of  initiative, 
insight,  and  judgment  in  its  conduct  of  the  war.  Doubt  was 
expressed  whether  it  had  any  real  grasp  of  the  situation.  The 
press — even  Government  organs — accused  Mr.  Asquith,  of  being 
a weakling,  a strange  charge,  which  really  meant,  not  that  the 
premier’s  grip  had  become  infirm,  but  that  the  situation  had 
grown  beyond  the  control  of  the  cabinet’s  policy.  That  policy 
had  been  concentrated  on  the  western  front;  but  even  there  it 
had  been  found  wanting.  Events  had  not  justified  Government 
optimism,  while  the  Balkan  muddle  seemed  to  be  beyond  the 
cabinet’s  grasp.  Parliament  declined  any  longer  to  accept  with- 
out question  the  cabinet’s  recommendations  as  based  upon  a 
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fuller  knowledge  of  facts  and  a more  statesmanlike  understand- 
ing of  the  war’s  problems  than  private  members  possessed.  Its 
competency  was  assailed.  Mesopotamia  and  Ireland  were  other 
counts  in  the  indictment  against  the  Government,  and  when 
Parliament  adjourned  on  August  23  until  October  10,  1916,  there 
were  premonitions  in  plenty  that  the  cabinet’s  days  were 
numbered. 

Meantime  it  was  tolerated,  though  unpopular  in  the  country, 
as  the  only  alternative  to  changes  that  might  bring  with  them 
unknown  perils.  So  the  cabinet  could  say  to  its  foes  what 
Charles  II  said  to  his  brother:  “No  one  would  think  of  killing 
me  to  make  you  king.” 

Nevertheless  the  cabinet  did  not  long  survive  the  superheated 
parliamentary  atmosphere  it  encountered  when  the  House  re- 
assembled for  the  winter  session.  The  rupture  came  from 
within,  the  revolt  being  led  by  Lloyd-George,  Secretary  of  War, 
and  A.  Bonar  Law,  Colonial  Secretary,  both  of  whom  threatened 
to  resign  unless  the  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  so  that  power 
could  be  concentrated  in  a small  war  council.  The  situation 
developed  beyond  the  political  genius  of  Mr.  Asquith,  and  on 
December  3,  1916,  he  decided  to  advise  the  king  to  consent  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Government  “with  a view  to  the  most 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war.”  The  attacks  of  the  Northcliffe 
press  were  credited  with  having  brought  matters  to  this  pass. 

Political  chaos  reigned  for  a few  days.  The  crisis  hinged  upon 
whether  Mr.  Asquith  could  retain  the  premiership  of  the  new 
cabinet  as  well  as  continue  to  exercise  his  old  authority  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  He  demanded  that  the  prime  minister  must 
preside  over  the  proposed  war  council.  Lloyd-George  demurred 
to  this.  The  Unionist  ministers  supported  the  latter  by  inform- 
ing Mr.  Asquith  that  they  could  not  remain  in  the  cabinet  if  he 
did ; if  he  did  not  resign,  they  would.  There  was  an  irreconcil- 
able divergence  of  views  as  to  the  relationship  between  the 
premier  and  the  war  council  and  the  personnel  of  the  council. 
The  differences  were  strong  and  sharp.  Mr.  Asquith  insisted 
that  the  premier  should  control  the  war  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  war  council  submitting  its  decisions  to  him.  On  a re- 
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port  becoming  public  that  the  premier  was  to  be  excluded  from 
the  war  council,  Mr.  Asquith  notified  Lloyd-George  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  remain  in  the  cabinet  as  a mere  spectator  of  the 
war,  and  that  it  was  not  possible,  in  his  view,  to  have  a war 
council  without  the  premier  as  chairman.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  supporters  in  the  cabinet  resigned. 

The  king  asked  Bonar  Law,  the  Unionist  leader,  to  form  a 
cabinet.  Bonar  Law  could  not  do  so.  Lloyd-George  was  sum- 
moned and  undertook  the  task.  This  development  made  Lloyd- 
George,  who  had  overthrown  the  Asquith  cabinet.  Prime  Minister 
himself.  He  cast  consistency  to  the  winds  by  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  new  war  council  as  premier,  an  authority  he 
would  and  did  deny  to  Mr.  Asquith.  His  audacity  in  thus 
arrogating  to  himself  a power  he  objected  to  Mr.  Asquith  pos- 
sessing inspired  the  criticism — which  was  disregarded — that 
personal  ambition  had  dictated  his  opposition  to  his  old  leader, 
though  blended  with  an  ungovernable  zeal  for  a successful  issue 
of  the  war.  This  object,  the  country  was  satisfied,  could  not  be 
achieved  by  the  easy-going,  complacent  Asquith  cabinet,  and 
Lloyd-George  was  therefore  welcomed  as  dictator,  and  as  such 
he  assumed  office. 

The  new  cabinet,  like  the  old  one,  was  a coalition,  and  as  large, 
but  became  subject  to  an  inner  council  of  five,  composed  of 
Lloyd-George  as  premier,  without  holding  other  office;  Earl 
Curzon,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ; Andrew  Bonar  Law,  now 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; Arthur  Henderson,  a Labor  mem- 
ber without  a portfolio;  and  Lord  Milner,  also  without  a port- 
folio. The  war  council,  in  being  headed  by  Lloyd-George,  con- 
centrated more  power  in  his  hands  as  Prime  Minister  than  had 
ever  before  been  attached  to  that  office  under  the  British  system. 

The  new  premier  faced  two  difficulties — the  uncertain  attitude 
of  disaffected  Liberals,  indignant  at  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Labor  party,  due  to  his  clashes  with  the 
unions  over  munition  production.  But  the  Liberals  under  Mr. 
Asquith  at  once  pledged  their  hearty  support  to  the  Government 
while  the  war  lasted,  and  Labor  was  placated  by  the  bestowal 
of  cabinet  offices  upon  its  representatives.  The  new  premier’s 
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critics  were  all  in  harmony  on  one  vital  point — that  this  was  no 
time  for  playing  at  cross-purposes  over  political  or  industrial 
grievances. 

The  British  overturn  appeared  to  have  precipitated  a similar 
cabinet  reorganization  in  France,  with  the  difference  that  the 
premier,  Aristide  Briand,  unlike  Mr.  Asquith,  survived  the 
shock.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  virtually  wrung  under- 
takings from  the  Government  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
General  Staff  (which  meant  the  retirement  of  General  Joffre) 
and  for  a concentration,  under  restricted  direction,  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  of  the  economic  organization  of  the  country. 
At  any  rate,  references  to  these  proposed  steps  in  a resolution  of 
confidence  submitted  to  the  Chamber,  and  passed  by  a vote  of 
344  to  160,  on  December  7,  1916,  indicated  that  the  Government’s 
existence  was  contingent  upon  its  further  conduct  of  the  war 
satisfying  the  Chamber.  Though  the  deputies  rallied  to  the 
Government’s  support,  “bound  by  forced  discretion,”  as  the 
“Figaro”  put  it,  the  opposing  minority  of  160  was  impressive, 
as  it  had  grown  to  that  figure  from  ninety-seven  in  the  previous 
June.  A cabinet  meeting  that  followed  the  next  day  produced 
the  intimation  that  “after  examining  the  military  and  diplomatic 
situation,  the  cabinet  considered  measures  justified  by  the  vote 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.”  The  cabinet  was  reconstructed, 
a war  council  of  five,  similar  to  the  British  body,  was  formed, 
and  General  Nivelle  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  on  the  western  front.  As  premier  and  Foreign  Minister, 
M.  Briand  headed  the  war  council,  the  other  members  being 
Alexandre  Ribot,  Finance  Minister;  General  Hubert  Lyautey, 
War  Minister;  Admiral  Lacaze,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  Albert 
Thomas,  Minister  of  National  Manufactures,  including  muni- 
tions and  transport. 

The  changes  in  the  cabinet  were  not  so  radical  as  expected, 
since  nine  of  its  members  belonged  to  the  previous  administra- 
tion ; but  they  were  restricted  in  number.  The  innovations  most 
welcomed  were  the  appointments  of  General  Lyautey,  who,  as 
governor  of  Morocco,  had  achieved  high  distinction;  General 
Nivelle,  who  saved  Verdun;  and  M.  Herriot,  Mayor  of  Lyons, 
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who  became  Minister  of  National  Subsistence  and  Labor.  Gen- 
eral J offre’s  position  was  defined  in  two  decrees,  one  naming  him 
“commander  in  chief  of  the  French  armies  and  technical  counsel 
of  Government  in  the  direction  of  the  war,”  the  other  designating 
General  Nivelle  commander  on  the  western  front,  and  General 
Sarrail,  commanding  the  Entente  forces  in  Macedonia,  as  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Minister  of  War  and  independent  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  General  Joffre  thus  had  no  further  control 
of  the  field  operations. 

The  Chamber  adopted  a further  resolution  of  confidence  in 
the  Government,  as  reconstructed,  by  a vote  of  314  to  165;  but 
this  division  showed  that  half  the  deputies  voting  were  still 
dissatisfied. 


CHAPTER  LII 

TURMOIL  IN  RUSSIA 

The  Russian  censorship  kept  a veil  drawn  over  the  political 
crisis  in  Petrograd.  The  reactionary  Sturmer  cabinet  had 
been  a target  of  the  Duma  from  the  outset,  especially  since  the 
premier  took  over  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  M.  Sazo- 
noff’s  resignation  following  the  rejection  of  the  latter’s  plan  for 
Polish  autonomy.  Sazonoff  had  strong  liberal  tendencies;  but 
there  was  no  room  in  the  Sturmer  cabinet  for  ministers  of 
popular  sympathies,  and  they  were  eliminated.  The  cabinet’s 
unpopularity  became  heightened  by  the  entrance  of  Count 
Bobrinsky  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  both  frankly  reactionary. 

When  the  Duma  met  on  November  14,  1916,  Germany  had 
made  known  her  intention  to  propose  a peace  conference.  The 
occasion  precipitated  a renewal  of  the  bitter  struggle  between  the 
cabinet  and  the  Duma.  Sinister  rumors  were  afloat  that  the 
cabinet  was  conducting  secret  negotiations  for  a separate  peace ; 
though  untrue,  the  Government  permitted  them  to  prevail. 
There  was  no  ministerial  statement  upon  the  reassembling  of 
the  Duma,  and  significance  was  seen  in  its  absence,  especially  as 
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the  Teutonic  proclamation  of  the  new  Polish  kingdom  seemed  to 
have  made  a Governmental  declaration  of  policy  before  the 
popular  legislative  body  more  than  usually  desirable.  Premier 
Sturmer  was  the  latest  of  the  Baltic  Germanic  Russians  to  hold 
high  office,  and  as  such  was  a bureaucrat,  anti-Semite,  and  was 
suspected  of  being  pro-German.  What  created  particular  sus- 
picion of  his  administration,  aside  from  the  formative  influences 
of  his  family  and  career,  was  that  he  succeeded,  in  his  dual 
offices,  two  strong  pro-Ally  statesmen,  M.  Goremykin,  the  pre- 
vious premier,  and  M.  Sazonoff,  Foreign  Minister.  One  had 
advanced  a measure  for  freeing  the  Jews  from  discrimination 
under  the  disability  acts,  the  other  a project  for  the  absolute 
independence  of  a reunited  Russian,  Austrian,  and  German 
Poland  under  an  international  agreement.  M.  Sturmer’s  entree 
nullifled  both  schemes  and  early  raised  rumors  that  the  reaction- 
ary forces  he  represented  were  looking  for  a separate  peace  with 
Germany,  or  at  least  that  he,  as  a Baltic  pro-German-Russian, 
was  not  antagonistic  to  such  a peace.  The  rumor  obtained  par- 
ticular currency  among  the  German  propagandists  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  them.  Professor  Miinsterberg  of  Harvard,  sup- 
posedly in  the  confidence  of  the  Berlin  Government,  specifically 
stated  in  October,  1916,  that  Russia  contemplated  a separate 
peace.  M.  Sturmer  had  previously  denied  that  any  such  peace 
was  projected ; but  his  denial,  perhaps  because  couched  in 
ambiguous  official  phraseology,  did  not  reassure  the  pro-Russians 
whose  spokesmen  were  members  of  the  Duma, 

The  Duma,  through  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  led  by 
Professor  Paul  Milukoff,  was  bent  on  clearing  the  air  regarding 
the  country’s  foreign  policy,  and  demanded  the  resignation  of 
the  Sturmer  cabinet.  The  speeches  in  the  debate  were  all  hostile 
to  the  Government.  The  censorship  befogged  the  character  of 
the  crisis  by  suppressing  reports  of  violent  criticisms  and  the 
chronology  of  events.  But  incidents  that  stood  isolated  in  the 
mutilated  reports  had  a sufficient  significance  of  their  own,  apart 
from  the  unrecorded  drama  that  preceded  and  followed  them. 
Two  days  after  the  Duma  met,  when  the  crisis  was  approaching 
its  climax,  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  in  a public  statement 
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believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  czar,  firmly  denied  the 
rumors  of  a separate  peace,  and  added: 

“The  Imperial  Government  desires  to  declare  in  the  most 
categorical  manner  that  these  absurd  rumors  can  only  find  force 
in  enemy  countries.  Russia  will  maintain  intact  the  intimate 
union  which  binds  her  to  her  valiant  allies,  and,  far  from  think- 
ing of  the  conclusion  of  a separate  peace,  will  fight  by  their  side 
the  common  enemy  without  the  slightest  faltering  until  the  hour 
of  final  victory.  Nothing  that  our  enemies  can  do  will  shake  in 
any  degree  this  irrevocable  decision  of  Russia.” 

The  declaration  left  no  room  for  doubt  regarding  Russia’s 
loyalty  to  her  allies,  and,  because  it  did  so,  clearly  foreshadowed 
the  downfall  of  the  Sturmer  cabinet,  whose  continued  tenure 
would  only  mean  persistent  suspicions  of  good  faith.  The  state- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  provoked  by  threats  of  resigna- 
tion by  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  who  stood  out  in  the 
cabinet  as  doughty  champions  of  a victorious  war  before  peace. 
These  two  ministers  furnished  a dramatic  episode  in  the  midst 
of  the  debate  in  the  Duma  by  rising  and  declaring  one  after  the 
other  that  Russia  would  fight  to  the  end,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  separate  peace.  Their  deliverances  produced  epochal  scenes  of 
enthusiasm  in  and  out  of  the  chamber,  for  they  revealed  that  the 
army  and  navy  were  in  accord  with  the  Duma’s  demands.  The 
course  of  the  crisis  thereafter  was  only  vaguely  indicated  by  a 
censored  report  a few  days  later  stating  that  the  Duma  “had 
imposed  its  views  on  the  reactionary  members  of  the  cabinet” 
and  that  “an  agreement  had  been  reached  which  has  entirely 
satisfied  the  representatives  of  the  people.” 

The  upshot  was  that  the  premier  and  Count  Bobrinsky  re- 
signed. It  was  an  incomplete  victory  for  the  Duma,  but  a con- 
spicuous one  nevertheless,  after  a session  in  which  the  cabinet, 
except  the  War  and  Marine  Ministers,  refused  to  meet  the  Duma, 
and  after  legal  prosecution  was  proposed  against  Professor 
Milukoff,  the  foremost  member  of  the  progressive  bloc,  for  de- 
livering a speech  which  no  newspaper  was  permitted  to  report. 
The  resignations  constituted  a triumph,  as  far  as  it  went,  of 
the  liberal  elements  of  Russia  over  the  bureaucratic  regime. 
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They  disposed  of  further  uncertainty  regarding  the  status  of 
foreign  politics.  The  agreement  involving  these  changes  also,  in 
M.  MilukofTs  words,  enabled  the  Duma  to  proceed  “with  its 
appointed  tasks,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  reorganization  of  the 
Zemstvos  Unions  and  all  the  channels  by  which  supplies  are 
handled  and  distributed.”  In  fact,  the  sore  question  of  food 
supplies,  as  noted  elsewhere,  was  a chief  count  in  the  Duma’s 
indictment  of  the  Government  charging  misconduct  of  the 
war,  with  which  was  coupled  the  insinuation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment aimed  for  a premature  peace  against  the  will  of  the 
people. 

A new  spirit  was  looked  for  in  the  Government  as  a conse- 
quence of  what  was  viewed  as  the  political  awakening  of  the 
entire  nation,  an  assertion  of  a real  public  consciousness,  which, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  Russian  history,  had  become 
articulate  and  could  no  longer  be  ignored. 

But  developments  did  not  provide  any  real  change  of  heart  in 
the  ruling  powers.  M.  Sturmer’s  successor  was  Alexander 
Trepoff,  Minister  of  Railways,  and  belonged  to  the  conservative 
group.  His  appointment  was  not  received  as  a pledge  of  a new 
policy  of  administration,  but  he  was  at  least  an  improvement  on 
M.  Sturmer,  and  as  Minister  of  Railroads  he  had  welcomed  and 
promoted  cooperation  between  the  bureaucracy  and  the  public. 
But  he  had  retained  M.  Protopopoff  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
an  official  who  was  anathema  to  the  Duma.  That  body  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  liad  been  prorogued  for  ten  days  to  enable 
the  new  premier  to  reorganize  his  cabinet.  Meantime  came  a 
demand  for  a change  of  system,  not  solely  of  persons,  and  the 
Trepoff  appointment  could  not  be  viewed  as  a step  in  that  direc- 
tion on  account  of  his  family  antecedents.  His  father,  the 
notorious  General  Trepoff,  who  was  assassinated  by  a woman 
revolutionist,  incurred  popular  odium  as  a reactionary  bureau- 
crat, and  his  brother  had  the  same  reputation.  Hence  the  situ- 
ation lost  nothing  of  its  acuteness  in  the  brief  interim. 

When  the  Duma  reassembled  on  December  2,  1916,  it  refused 
to  hear  the  new  premier  or  M.  Protopopoff,  who  appeared  with 
him.  M.  Trepoff  tried  to  say  that  the  real  need  was  cooperation 
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between  the  Government  and  the  country.  He  was  reminded  of 
his  retention  in  the  cabinet  of  the  reactionary  Protopopoff. 
Thrice  did  he  mount  the  tribune  and  vainly  attempt  to  address 
the  legislatures.  Not  before  the  Duma's  president  effected  the 
expulsion  of  a dozen  socialist  and  labor  members  was  he  able  to 
proceed. 

His  speech  was  noteworthy.  He  undertook  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  measures  for  the  “establishment  of  settled 
order  behind  the  army.”  This  was  a significant  phrase,  and 
related  to  food  supply,  in  the  organization  of  which,  he  said,  the 
lack  of  order  had  deprived  many  regions  of  necessities,  despite 
an  abundance  of  produce.  As  to  the  war  itself,  M.  Trepoff  was 
emphatic : 

“But  the  Government’s  immediate  program  must  be  directed 
to  winning  a complete  and  conclusive  victory,  cost  what  it  may. 
The  war  must  continue  until  German  militarism  is  destroyed 
beyond  all  possibility  of  recrudescence  in  the  early  future.  The 
war  must  be  crowned  by  victory,  not  only  over  the  enemy  with- 
out, but  the  enemy  within.  The  war  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  they  realize  now  that  Russian  industry, 
education,  science,  and  art  have  been  under  the  yoke  of  Ger- 
manism.” 

The  new  premier  further  revealed  the  existence  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia’s  allies,  made  in  1915,  acknowledging  her 
claim  to  Constantinople,  following  the  Allies’  failure  to  dissuade 
Turkey  from  entering  the  war: 

“We  and  our  allies  did  our  utmost  to  restrain  Turkey  from 
mad  participation  in  hostilities.  Turkey  received  formal  assur- 
ances guaranteeing  her,  in  exchange  for  neutrality,  the  integrity 
of  her  territory  and  independence,  and  also  conferring  on  her 
certain  privileges  and  advantages.  These  efforts  were  vain. 
Turkey  surreptitiously  attacked  us  and  thus  sealed  her  own  doom. 
We  then  concluded  an  agreement  with  our  allies,  which  estab- 
lishes in  the  most  definite  manner  the  right  of  Russia  to  the 
straits  and  Constantinople.” 

Though  M.  Trepoff  clarified  the  Government’s  war  policy  and 
aims,  he  could  not  divert  the  Duma  from  pursuing  the  object  it 
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had  at  heart.  It  wanted  a Government  the  people  could  trust 
to  carry  out  the  war’s  purposes  to  their  satisfaction.  A demand 
was  formulated  for  a change  of  system  of  administration,  under 
which  the  Government  consist  of  officials  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  the  legislative  bodies. 

The  debates  on  the  premier’s  speech  were  marked  by  some 
utterances  of  a former  notable  reactionary,  a deputy  named 
Purishkevich,  whom  the  war  had  converted  to  the  people’s  cause. 
He  thus  addressed  the  ministers : 

“The  evil  comes  from  dark  forces  which  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  or  that  person,  and  has  put  into  high  positions 
persons  unfit  to  fill  them.  Every  day  we  hear  most  unbelievable 
rumors,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  Duma,  acting  as  the  voice  of 
the  whole  country,  should  raise  its  voice.  ...  I appeal  to  the 
ministers.  If  you  put  duty  higher  than  career,  if  you  are  in 
fact  a united  cabinet,  then  go  and  say  immediately  that  things 
can’t  go  on  like  this  any  longer.  Throw  yourselves  at  the  sover- 
eign’s feet  and  ask  the  czar  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  terrible  state 
of  affairs  before  us.  The  control  of  Russia’s  destinies  must  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  persons  contaminated  with  German  money. 
Let  such  people,  who  are  a disgrace  to  Russia,  disappear  from 
our  political  horizon.” 

The  reference  to  “dark  forces”  related  to  the  supposed  secret 
machinations  of  a priest  known  as  Rasputin,  who  was  believed 
to  have,  been  active  on  behalf  of  Germany  in  court  circles  and 
to  have  attempted  to  exercise  a pernicious  influence  on  the  czar 
and  czarina.  At  any  rate  Rasputin’s  “removal”  by  assassina- 
tion, reported  about  this  time,  was  one  of  the  startling  sequels  of 
the  unparalleled  political  crises. 

The  Duma’s  demand  for  a change  of  system  was  even  echoed 
by  the  Imperial  Council,  a body  of  aristocrats  intrenched  in  con- 
servatism, who  passed  the  following  striking  resolution : 

“We  recognize  that,  in  the  historic  moment  through  which 
Russia  is  passing,  the  welfare  of  the  country  demands  im- 
peratively a concentration  of  effort  by  the  whole  people  in  order 
to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  also  demands  friendly  cooperation  of 
the  Government  with  the  legislative  bodies.  To  secure  such 
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cooperation  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  remove  the  influence  exerted 
by  hidden  irresponsible  forces  on  the  affairs  of  state;  and 
secondly,  to  institute  a Government  capable  of  efficient  work,  in 
fact,  united  and  working  along  a single  program,  supported  by 
the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  country,  and  thus  able  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  legislative  bodies.” 

The  Duma’s  revolt  achieved  another  serviceable  result  in 
inspiring  such  a declaration  from  its  hereditary  foes ; but  it  did 
not  abate  its  warfare  on  the  Government.  It  passed  a resolution 
of  a similar  tenor,  denouncing  the  changes  made  in  the  cabinet 
as  “partial  and  ineffective,”  and  calling  for  a reconstitution  of 
the  Government.  The  Trepoff  cabinet  was  unable  to  meet  the 
demand.  Another  ministerial  crisis  resulted,  and  caused  M. 
Trepoff’s  withdrawal  from  the  premiership,  after  a seven  weeks’ 
tenure.  He  recognized  the  temporary  need,  at  least,  of  meeting 
the  wishes  of  the  Duma,  the  nobles,  and  the  press  for  real  col- 
laboration between  the  administration  and  the  people,  but  he 
acknowledged  his  failure  to  effect  this  understanding.  There 
was  a marked  divergence  of  view  between  two  well-defined 
groups  in  the  cabinet.  In  one,  apparently  the  more  progressive, 
stood  M.  Trepoff  and  Count  Ignatieff,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  resigned  with  him.  In  the  other,  the  unpopular  M. 
Protopopoff,  who  still  held  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  portfolio, 
was  prominent.  The  fall  of  one  or  the  other  group  was  in- 
evitable, and  by  an  ironic  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel  the  reaction- 
aries held  their  posts  and  ousted  the  progressives. 

A reversion  to  conditions  under  Sturmer  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  Prince  Nicholas  Golitzine  as  premier.  This 
noble  was  a member  of  the  extreme  conservative  group,  and  was 
credited  with  having  shown  an  uncompromising  reactionary 
attitude  as  a member  of  the  Imperial  Council  to  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  the  new  regime.  The  ostensible  reason  for  his 
replacement  of  M.  Trepoff  was  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
latter  to  preserve  a strong  united  cabinet.  The  accident  of  birth 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a factor  in  his  selection.  He  was 
German  bom,  his  birthplace  being  Wiesbaden,  Prussia;  but  it 
had  yet  to  be  proved  that  he  had  any  German  leanings  that  were 
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likely  to  sway  the  counsels  of  the  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
he  at  once  declared  that  his  watchword  would  be : “Everything 
for  the  war;  everything  for  victory.”  Until  that  end  was 
achieved  there  must  be  no  thought  of  reforms  in  the  interior. 
Only  after  victory  could  “reorganization  of  our  internal  life”  be 
taken  up.  Moreover,  he  held  the  belief  that  ministers  should 
only  be  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  czar,  and  that  on  this 
principle  the  Government  should  be  united.  This  submission  of 
views  was  an  intimation  to  the  legislative  bodies  that  they  need 
look  for  no  recognition  of  the  need  of  cooperation  with  them  from 
his  regime;  while  his  intention  to  subordinate  every  national 
consideration  to  the  pursuit  of  a victorious  war  lay  open  to  the 
construction  that  he  would  utilize  his  war  policy  as  a device  to 
shelve  progressive  legislation.  The  situation  consequently  con- 
tained dangerous  elements  and  boded  further  clashes  with  the 
Duma. 

That  body  was  to  reassemble  on  January  25,  1917,  but  the 
situation  was  so  strained  that  an  imperial  ukase  came  postponing 
the  convening  of  both  the  Duma  and  the  Imperial  Council  until  a 
month  later.  The  edict  provided  another  intermission  in  the 
Russian  political  drama  for  devising  some  means  of  harmonizing 
the  policies  of  the  Government  and  the  legislative  chambers. 
The  gulf  between  the  cabinet  and  the  Duma  was  clearly  defined, 
and  while  it  yawned  any  legislative  session  would  only  serve  to 
sharpen  the  conflict  and  precipitate  a further  conflict  between 
them.  Prince  Golitzine  pleaded  that  he  desired  ample  time  to 
shape  a Government  program  before  the  Duma  met.  His 
opponents  credited  him  with  the  design  of  utilizing  the  pro- 
rogation to  effect  a dissolution  of  the  Duma.  This  would  be  a 
bold  measure,  and  it  was  not  seriously  believed  that  any  strong 
Government  would  go  so  far  as  to  suppress  a patriotic  parliament 
in  war  time.  A subsidized  Government  organ,  “Metshchinina,” 
nevertheless  vociferously  demanded  the  Duma’s  dissolution, 
which  was  also  favored  by  the  chief  cabinet  reactionary,  M. 
Protopopoff.  Firmly  established  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  or 
Home  Secretary,  this  foe  of  popular  Government,  in  outlining  the 
new  cabinet’s  policy,  urged  that  if  the  Duma  continued  to 
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criticize  the  Government  it  should  be  dissolved;  that  the  press 
should  be  gagged ; that  all  public  bodies  should  be  placed  under 
Government  control,  and  that  no  congress  or  public  meetings 
should  be  allowed  except  those  of  a purely  technical  character. 
Moreover,  all  criticism  of  the  Government  should  be  rigorously 
punished.  Then  when  the  Government  had  the  country  com- 
pletely under  its  control  it  should  carry  out  reforms,  establish 
Zemstvos  where  none  already  exist,  abolish  the  Jewish  pale,  and 
affirm  the  principle  of  religious  tolerance.  Fundamental  laws 
were  to  be  ignored,  the  country  was  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  then  reformed  by  administrative  order. 

Meantime  the  Government’s  operations  were  veiled  in  mists 
which  it  was  difficult  to  penetrate,  owing  to  the  press  censorship. 
Various  figures  forming  a procession  of  functionaries  and  dig- 
nitaries made  entrances  and  exits;  but  they  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished through  the  fog  obscuring  the  changing  scene  of  the 
Russian  cabinet.  The  changes  could  not  readily  be  explained, 
and  to  analyze  their  ultimate  causes  was  as  difficult.  The  press 
itself  acknowledged  its  inability  to  discern  their  significance  or 
to  read  the  riddle  of  the  future.  “The  enforced  inaction  of  an 
element  in  the  organism  of  the  State  (that  is,  the  Duma),  which 
enjoys  authority,”  said  the  “Retch,”  “simply  throws  into  relief 
that  general  state  of  disorganization  which  dims  all  prospects.” 
The  subordinate  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  dwelt  in 
a realm  of  flitting  shadows  while  M.  Protopopoff  loomed  a sin- 
ister figure  at  its  head.  The  Ministers  of  War  and  Justice, 
General  Shuvaleff  and  M.  Makanoff,  resigned,  and  M.  Burk, 
Minister  of  Finance,  took  a leave  of  absence,  not  on  the  ground 
of  ill  health.  The  next  resignation  was  that  of  M.  Popkrovsky, 
the  Foreign  Minister.  Merely  to  register  such  events  as  they 
came  was  all  that  could  be  done ; they  told  their  own  tale  of  that 
“state  of  disorganization”  to  which  the  “Retch”  referred. 

The  czar  himself  interposed  on  January  20,  1917,  and  threw  a 
ray  of  hope  upon  the  situation.  In  an  imperial  rescript  to 
Premier  Golitzine,  calling  upon  the  Government  to  devote  its  first 
attention  to  the  question  of  supplies  to  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
field  and  to  improving  transport  facilities,  he  said : 
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*Tn  pointing  out  these  pressing  problems  for  your  attention, 
I express  the  hope  that  the  activity  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
under  your  presidency  will  meet  the  support  of  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Duma,  united  in  a unanimous  ardent  desire 
to  carry  on  the  war  to  a victorious  completion.  It  is  furthermore 
the  duty  of  all  persons  called  upon  to  serve  the  state  to  act  with 
good  will,  uprightness,  and  dignity  toward  the  legislative 
institutions.” 

The  rescript  served  to  dispel  the  gloom  caused  by  the  mys- 
terious cabinet  changes.  The  order  calling  for  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  the  Duma  was  received  with  par- 
ticular elation.  It  seemed  to  dispose  of  the  prospect  that  the 
Protopopoff  influence  in  the  cabinet  would  have  its  way  by  effect- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  Duma.  The  rescript,  in  fact,  according 
to  the  sentiment  in  Petrograd,  could  not  have  come  at  a more 
opportune  or  dramatic  moment,  when  the  gathering  unrest  of 
the  country  had  reached  the  greatest  volume  and  when  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  solution  of  the  political  problem  appeared  more 
remote  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

MUZZLED  AUSTRIA 

■pOLITICAL  conditions  in  Austria  as  affected  by  the  war  re- 
mained  behind  the  curtain  the  Government  drew  early  in 
1914.  The  channel  through  which  they  would  be  revealed, 
namely,  the  House  of  Deputies,  was  closed  in  March  of  that  year. 
The  Government  found  it  expedient  to  hold  it  adjourned  sine  die, 
in  indefinite  prorogation,  in  evident  fear  of  the  flood  of  critical 
oratory,  if  nothing  worse,  that  would  otherwise  be  freed.  So 
Austria,  since  the  war  began,  has  had  no  parliament. 

Constant  demands  were  made  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
House.  Under  the  constitution  it  ought  to  be  reelected  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  The  Austrian  premier,  Count  Stuergkh,  resisted 
these  demands  persistently,  pleading  that  secrecy  was  imperative, 
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and  that  national  affairs  were  better  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  Ministers.  One  strong  protest  against  the  Government’s 
course  was  made  by  the  vice  president  of  the  Austrian  House, 
jjgrr  Pernerstorfer,  and  was  of  significance  in  view  of  subse- 
quent events: 

“Public  opinion  righteously  demands  the  reopening  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  administration  of  public  affairs  grows  ever  more 
difficult,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Parliament  and  the  press  from 
administrative  decisions  encourages  the  insupportable  feeling 
that  we  Austrians  are  no  longer  the  subjects  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, but  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Hungarian  premier, 
Tisza.” 

The  Hungarian  Parliament,  in  fact,  was  the  only  assemblage 
through  which  Austro-Hungarian  political  sentiment  could  find 
a voice.  The  Hungarian  opposition,  when  it  attacked  the 
premier.  Count  Tisza,  as  it  frequently  did,  attacked  the  Austrian 
Government  too,  apparently  reflecting  the  Austrian  opposition, 
which  was  muzzled.  Their  attacks  were  renewed  with  great 
heat  on  the  entrance  of  Rumania  into  the  war  with  her  short- 
lived invasion  of  Transylvania.  Count  Tisza  encountered  such 
storms  in  the  Diet  that  he  obtained  a decree  from  the  emperor 
proroguing  it,  and  threatened  to  exercise  his  power  if  the  tumult 
became  aggravated.  Political  and  military  affairs,  the  opposi- 
tion charged,  were  neglected  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
the  demand  was  made  that  the  Hungarian  Government  interpose 
to  shed  light  upon  conditions  by  requiring  Austria  to  reopen  her 
Parliament.  The  Hungarian  malcontents  complained  of  ineffi- 
ciency both  in  the  conduct  of  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  affairs 
and  of  the  army  administration,  especially  in  connection  with 
Rumania’s  advent  as  a belligerent  against  the  Central  Powers. 
The  demand  arose  for  the  calling  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
delegations  in  bodies  to  attend  to  state  affairs  that  Austria  and 
Hungary  have  in  common — the  proper  conduct  of  the  war,  in 
this  case.  The  opposition  accused  the  Austrian  Government  of 
a grave  breach  of  faith  toward  Hungary  in  refusing  to  recon- 
vene the  Austrian  Parliament.  Count  Tisza  objected  repeatedly 
that  Hungary  could  not  force  Austria  to  convene  her  own  dele- 
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gation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Hungarian  delegation. 
Hungary,  he  said,  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  sovereign 
affairs  of  Austria ; to  do  so  would  become  a dangerous  precedent, 
which  Austria  might  exercise  toward  Hungary.  What  ought  to 
be  done  in  Vienna  to  meet  the  parliamentary  situation  there,  he 
maintained,  was  not  for  Hungary  to  say.  So  long  as  Austrians 
bore  with  the  conduct  of  their  Government,  Hungarians  must 
do  likewise. 

That  there  was  a smothered  sentiment  in  Austria  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Government’s  secretive  conduct  of  affairs  was 
soon  made  tragically  plain.  On  October  21,  1916,  in  a Vienna 
restaurant,  the  Austrian  premier  was  assassinated  by  Ludwig 
Adler,  a Socialist  editor  and  the  son  of  a leading  Socialist  deputy. 
Vienna  and  Berlin  reports  dismissed  the  deed  as  the  act  of  an 
irresponsible  political  fanatic,  whose  mind  had  become  unhinged 
under  the  strain  of  war,  and  belittled  its  political  significance. 
Adler’s  mental  condition  was  probably  abnormal;  but  after  the 
crime  he  insisted  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  had  done. 
His  motive,  he  said,  was  Count  Stuergkh’s  refusal  to  assemble 
the  Austrian  Parliament.  The  official  answer  to  this  defense  was 
that  the  premier  had  no  power  to  convene  the  legislature,  which 
could  only  meet  by  agreement  of  the  various  political  leaders. 
It  appeared  that  the  attitude  of  the  Czech  political  parties  pre- 
vented the  convocation.  The  Czechs  demanded  the  complete 
independence  of  Bohemia  from  Austrian  rule.  Attempts  of  the 
Austrian  premier  to  obtain  assurances  from  their  leaders  that  if 
Parliament  assembled  they  would  not  attack  the  Government  for 
precipitating  the  war  were  met  by  the  response  that  a convoca- 
tion without  a guarantee  of  absolute  freedom  of  speech,  the 
right  to  publish  parliamentary  debates  and  speeches  verbatim, 
and  without  the  attendance  of  all  Bohemian  deputies,  was  out  of 
the  question. 

It  was  also  recalled  that  the  assassinated  premier’s  last  po- 
litical act  was  to  prohibit  two  big  meetings,  called  for  the  day 
following  his  murder,  as  popular  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  calling  of  the  Reichsrath.  His  ministry  was  colorless 
and  represented  only  bureaucratic  officialdom,  and  he  entirely 
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forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  liberal  elements  by  virtually  sus- 
pending the  constitution  when  the  war  cloud  came  in  1914.  By 
this  step  the  Reichsrath  was  disposed  of  and  the  country  ruled 
under  an  obnoxious  provision  which  empowered  the  ministry  to 
adopt  measures  without  consulting  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  Government  being  thus  freed  from  Parliamentary 
restraint,  the  war  was  prosecuted,  under  Count  Stuergkh’s 
advocacy,  solely  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the  Crown. 

It  remained  to  be  recorded  that  the  Crown  itself,  at  whose 
dictation  the  Government  was  assumed  to  be  conducting  the  war, 
received  a new  wearer  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  on  November  21,  1916,  after  a reign  of  sixty-eight  years. 
His  demise,  it  had  been  long  predicted  before  the  war,  would  set 
Europe  in  flames;  but  having  occurred  after  that  conflagration 
had  come  and  still  blazed,  the  event  merely  passed  as  an  ex- 
traneous incident.  It  had  been  shorn  of  its  potential  significance 
by  the  war  interposing  out  of  its  prophesied  order,  and  neither 
caused  a ripple  in  the  war’s  conduct  nor  otherwise  stirred  the 
pulse  of  Europe.  In  fact  the  importance  of  the  emperor  on  the 
world’s  stage  vanished  when  Europe  became  rent  without  the 
instrumentality  of  his  death.  He  was  to  cause  the  war  while 
living,  and  having  done  so,  his  death  did  not  matter.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph,  a young  man 
who  brought  nothing  to  the  throne  except  Hapsburg  traditions, 
and  hence  the  governmental  vesture  and  policy  of  Al’f.'iria 
remained  as  before. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

MIRAGES  OF  PEACE 

Through  the  din  of  the  Anglo-French,  Italian,  and  Russian 
offensives  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1916  could  be  heard 
notes  of  the  German  pipe  of  peace,  played  by  many  unofficial 
instrumentalists  with  official  sanction.  Berlin  wielded  the  baton 
for  this  editorial  orchestra,  whose  echoes  were  caught  up  in  the 
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neutral  countries,  especially  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
v/inter  came  a waning,  then  a cessation,  of  the  Allies’  activities ; 
then  a sudden  and  much-needed  recrudescence  of  Teutonic  power, 
demonstrated  by  the  successful  campaign  in  Rumania.  In  the 
quiet  following  the  Allied  pause  the  peace  propaganda  acquired 
momentum ; the  silent  guns  made  it  the  more  clearly  heard.  The 
German  exultation  over  the  triumph  in  Rumania  did  not  dim  it ; 
in  fact,  the  addition  of  another  subjugated  country  to  trade  with 
at  the  peace  councils  stimulated  the  efforts  of  a Germany  turned 
pacifist.  Now  was  the  time,  with  the  balance  of  conquests  ex- 
panded in  favor  of  the  Teutons,  to  call  a truce  and  parley. 

A peace  boom,  aimed  at  drawing  in  President  Wilson  as  a 
mediator,  found  its  way  into  the  American  press.  As  the  Allies 
made  no  gesture  conveying  that  they  were  responsive  to  it,  but 
looked  on  unmoved  at  what  they  deemed  to  be  a desperate  Ger- 
man attempt  to  stir  American  sympathies  against  them  because 
they  meant  the  war  to  continue,  the  propaganda  turned  out  to 
be  largely  froth,  stirred  into  a condition  of  bubbling  effervescence 
by  the  customary  press  discussion  of  a current  topic.  The 
pacifists  justified  the  outbreak  on  the  ground  that,  however 
baseless  the  agitation  for  peace  might  be,  it  was  helpful  toward 
producing  a state  of  mind  which  would  open  the  way  to  real 
peace. 

Traced  to  its  origin,  it  was  another  ballon  d'essai  by  Germany, 
aiming,  with  the  help  of  President  Wilson,  to  dictate  a vic- 
torious peace  at  an  opportune  time  favorable  to  her  fortunes. 
There  was  little  attempt  to  disguise  that  motive.  Later  on  the 
war  situation  might  be  less  propitious. 

What  Germany  hoped  to  gain  by  a victorious  peace  was  not 
clear.  She  had  many  voices,  and  they  all  jangled  out  of  tune. 
But  there  was  a steadily  growing  admission  that  the  vast  aspira- 
tions of  the  annexationists  and  the  voracious  military  party 
could  never  be  realized.  Moreover,  stripped  of  the  avalanche  of 
verbiage  that  cluttered  the  covert  overtures  for  a victorious 
peace,  the  German  Government  was  really  thinking,  not  of  im- 
posing, but  of  arranging  a peace.  The  situation  had  grown 
beyond  the  point  at  which  Germany  could,  voluntarily,  be  gen- 
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erous  to  her  foes ; she  rather  faced  the  prospect  of  being  wrung 
into  placating  them.  An  influential  conservative  member  of  the 
Reichstag  publicly  said  that  the  question  before  the  empire  was, 
not  what  terms  of  peace  the  chancellor  ought  to  get,  but  what  he 
could  get. 

With  the  German  Government  in  that  unacknowledged  state 
of  mind,  while  its  spokesmen  at  home  and  abroad  nodded  in 
solemn  and  humorless  agreement  that  it  ought  to  impose  some 
kind  of  a peace,  a condition  precedent  to  such  a desirable  event 
was  conspicuously  missing.  The  Allies  were  not  willing  to  accept 
peace.  The  German  Chancellor’s  old  grievance  that  the  Allies 
obstinately  refused  to  admit  that  they  were  beaten,  in  spite  of 
the  glaring  fact  that  German  forces  held  four  conquered  king- 
doms— Belgium,  Poland,  Serbia,  and  Rumania — was  plaintively 
renewed.  But  in  many  quarters  the  fact  that  the  Allies  were 
the  principal  parties  to  peace  was  actually  overlooked.  The 
diversion  proceeded  of  promoting  and  arranging  paper  peaces 
as  though  the  zealous  pacifists  were  participants  in  a parlor 
game.  As  the  Allies  austerely  stood  aloof,  the  German  peace 
discussions — not  to  mention  some  earnestly  pursued  in  the 
American  press — ^were  even  not  without  their  diverting  aspects. 
But  the  impression  uppermost  was  that  the  pacifists  were  en- 
gaged in  the  pathetic  futility  of  making  bricks  without  straw. 

A rude  reminder  of  the  actual  situation  came  from  the  British 
Secretary  of  War,  Lloyd-George,  who,  on  being  sounded,  ex- 
pressed the  British  view  in  colloquial  terms: 

“The  British  are  not  disposed  to  stop  fighting  because  of  the 
squealing  done  by  the  Germans  or  for  the  Germans  by  probably 
well-meaning  but  misguided  humanitarians.  . . . Germany 
elected  to  make  it  a finish  fight  with  England.  Now  we  intend 
to  see  that  Germany  has  her  way.  The  fight  must  be  to  a finish 
— to  a knockout.” 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  more  measured  language,  and  as  explicit, 
Lloyd-George  had  some  candid  views  to  deliver  to  neutrals  who 
stood  ready  to  interpose  as  peacemakers: 

“Any  step  at  this  time  [September,  1916]  by  the  United  States, 
the  Vatican,  or  any  other  neutral  in  the  direction  of  peace  would 
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be  construed  by  England  as  an  unneutral,  pro-German  move. 
The  whole  world,  including  neutrals  of  the  highest  purposes  and 
humanitarians  with  the  best  motives,  must  know  that  there  can 
be  no  outside  interference  at  this  stage.  Britain  asked  no  inter- 
vention when  she  was  not  prepared  to  fight.  She  will  tolerate 
none  now  that  she  is  prepared  until  Prussian  military  despotism 
is  broken  beyond  repair.  Peace  now  or  at  any  time  before  the 
final  and  complete  elimination  of  this  menace  is  unthinkable. 
No  man  and  no  nation  with  the  slightest  understanding  of  the 
temper  of  this  citizen  army  of  Britons,  which  took  its  terrible 
hammering  without  a whine  or  grumble,  will  attempt  to  call 
a halt  now.” 

The  French  premier  delivered  an  equally  uncompromising 
dictum  regarding  France’s  attitude  to  what  became  known 
among  the  Allies  as  the  “American  peace  kite’s  flight,”  though 
the  Wilson  Administration  repudiated  any  connection  with  the 
movement. 

The  British  and  French  utterances  were  not  without  their 
effect  in  the  quarter  whereto  they  were  addressed.  The  attitude 
of  mind  the  German  Chancellor  revealed  in  delivering  a speech 
before  the  Reichstag  on  September  28,  1916,  plainly  showed  a 
certain  wavering  in  Germany’s  outward  bearing  toward  peace. 
He  abstained  from  making  further  overtures.  Looking  for 
reciprocity  in  response  to  the  peace  soundings,  he  only  encoun- 
tered defiance.  So  defiance  must  be  met  by  defiance.  Thus 
the  Chancellor,  after  declaring  that  Germany  was  the  first 
and  only  one  of  all  the  belligerents  to  declare  her  readiness 
for  peace  negotiations  on  December  9,  1915,  and  on  several 
occasions  subsequently,  hurled  this  question  at  Germany’s 
foes : 

“Does  anyone  dare  ask  that  to-day  we  make  proposals  to  our 
enemies,  inasmuch  as  Briand  a short  time  ago  said  that  con- 
sideration of  peace  now  should  be  a humiliation  and  a disgrace 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ?” 

And  he  concluded : 

“Germany  will  not  be  permitted  to  think  of  peace  while  her 
house  is  burning.  She  must  first  extinguish  the  fire.” 
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But  Germany  was  thinking  of  peace  all  the  time.  The  Chan- 
cellor’s changed  tone,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  publicity,  was 
manifestly  only  due  to  the  discouraging  words  of  Lloyd-George 
and  Briand.  “It  is  vain  to  angle  for  peace  just  now,”  he  might 
have  said;  “so  let  us  pretend  that  we  want  to  fight,  like  our 
enemies,  to  the  bitter  end.” 

The  peace  crusade  then  took  a turn  into  a theoretical  field, 
relating  to  the  future,  when  the  war  would  be  over.  President 
Wilson  had  proposed  in  a momentous  speech  that  an  inter- 
national league  to  insure  or  enforce  peace  be  formed,  with  the 
United  States — outgrowing  its  traditional  attitude  against  en- 
tangling alliances  and  the  limitations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  confined  its  interests  to  the  Western  Hemisphere — as  a 
likely  member  thereof.  The  proposal  was  for  an  international 
police  force,  composed  of  nations,  to  preserve  international  order. 
Lord  Grey  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  espoused  it.  The  German 
Chancellor  also  gave  it  a conditional  indorsement  on  November 
9,  1916,  in  addressing  the  Reichstag  Main  Committee: 

“Germany  is  at  all  times  ready  to  enter  a league  of  peace  which 
will  restrain  the  disturber  of  peace.” 

The  German  Chancellor  returned  to  the  subject  on  November 
29, 1916,  in  introducing  the  Man  Power  Bill  before  the  Reichstag, 
thereby  betraying  how  peace  dominated  the  German  official  mind. 
Deploring  that  “our  enemies  do  not  get  desired  peace,”  he  said : 
“We,  the  first  and  only  ones,  were  ready  and  are  ready  to  end 
the  war  by  a peace  guaranteeing  our  existence  and  our  future.” 
The  Allied  Powers’  attitude  to  this  further  overture  was  that 
it  did  not  merit  serious  discussion  in  view  of  the  practical  cer- 
tainty, as  they  saw  it,  that  the  guarantees  which  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  sought  would  not  merely  safeguard  the 
existence  and  future  of  Germany,  but  provide  for  new  and  not 
distant  wars  with  her.  They  dismissed  his  plaint  as  merely 
another  attempt  to  make  the  German  people  believe  that  only  the 
empire  wanted  peace  and  that  the  Allies  rejected  it.  The  Ger- 
man Government,  from  the  Allied  viewpoint,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  German  people  believe  many  things  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  declined  to  believe. 
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The  capture  of  Bucharest  was  the  signal  for  another  demand 
for  peace.  The  ground  taken  was  that  the  fall  of  the  Rumanian 
capital  furnished  proof  that  the  German  Chancellor’s  overtures 
were  not  dictated  by  German  weakness.  “Vorwarts,”  the 
Socialist  organ,  was  the  peace-banner  bearer  this  time: 

“The  peoples  were  lied  to  when  they  were  told  that  Germany 
was  about  to  break  down.  They  were  lied  to  when  they  were 
told  that  Germany  wanted  peace  in  order  to  escape  sure  defeat 
and  cheat  her  enemies  out  of  a certain  victory. 

“Never  has  peace  been  talked  louder  or  more  passionately  in 
Germany  than  during  the  past  few  weeks,  yet  precisely  these 
weeks  have  matured  what  probably  is  the  most  wonderful  suc- 
cess Germany  has  achieved  during  the  war.  Foreign  govern- 
ments lack  the  courage  to  make  peace.  The  German  Government 
can  and  must  have  it.” 

The  German  Government  can  and  must  have  peace!  The 
methods  of  the  German  censorship  were  such  that  the  liberty  it 
gave  to  the  circulation  of  such  press  sentiments  outside  Germany 
was  tantamount  to  an  official  indorsement  of  them.  At  any  rate 
“Vorwarts,”  in  its  interpretation  of  the  fall  of  Bucharest,  fore- 
told, no  doubt  unwittingly,  a remarkable  plunge  by  the  German 
Government  into  peace  diplomacy.  This  step  removed  all 
further  peace  foretokens  from  the  realm  of  shadows  into  that 
of  substance,  though  the  event  proved  that  the  substance  was  to 
vanish  into  shadow  again. 


CHAPTER  LV 

GERMANY’S  OLIVE  BRANCH 

rpHE  inner  counsels  of  the  kaiser’s  government  decided  that 
the  hour  was  ripe  to  cast  aside  further  disguise.  Indefinite 
peace  gestures,  and  the  disclosing  of  a receptive  frame  of  mind 
by  way  of  conveying  to  the  Allies  a willingness  to  consider  peace 
offers,  proved  no  longer  to  be  of  any  avail.  Germany’s  standing 
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invitation  to  the  enemy  to  propose  peace  terms,  revealing  the 
while  an  eagerness  to  receive  them  with  the  flourish  of  a victor, 
had  been  abortive  from  the  first.  It  could  only  have  borne  fruit 
had  the  Allies’  war  energies  weakened.  The  contrary  being  the 
case,  Germany  shifted  her  attitude  by  officially  declaring  her 
desire  for  peace,  which  for  a long  time  past  she  had  unofficially 
vented  through  a multitude  of  channels. 

The  Reichstag,  which  was  in  recess,  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  meet  on  December  12,  1916.  The  Fatherland  was  raised  to 
the  tiptoe  of  expectancy  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  parlia-_ 
mentary  call  by  the  circulation  of  veiled  statements  that  the 
session  would  be  the  “most  remarkable  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  of  world-wide  historical  importance.” 

Much  drum  beating  and  clashing  of  cymbals  followed,  in- 
tended for  the  world  to  hear,  and  so  the  Reichstag,  excitedly 
responsive,  assembled  amid  the  din  of  the  official  tom-toms  and 
in  circumstances  of  unusual  eclat. 

There  was  a full  attendance  of  members,  the  royal  and  diplo- 
matic boxes  were  crowded  with  high  personages,  and  throngs 
surrounded  the  Reichstag  building  and  packed  adjoining  streets. 
Berlin  was  excited.  Within  and  without  the  Reichstag  expecta- 
tion was  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  as  to  the  revelation  the 
Chancellor  was  going  to  make. 

Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  more  than  gratified  his  auditors 
by  announcing  that  Germany  sought  to  enter  into  peace  nego- 
tiations with  the  Entente  Powers,  and  invited  a conference  with 
them  to  arrange  terms.  The  offer  was  truculently  made ; in  fact, 
Germany’s  hand  brandished  the  saber  that  her  voice  proposed  to 
sheathe.  The  Allies  felt  its  threatening  swish  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Chancellor’s  speech.  They  deemed  it  to  be  more  of  a psear 
of  victory  than  a peace  offer. 

Consider  Germany’s  achievements,  he  bade  the  Reichstag,  and 
dwell  on  her  magnanimity  in  offering  peace  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory. “By  strokes  of  the  sword  firm  foundations  for  our  eco- 
nomic needs  have  been  laid.  . . . Our  safety  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. . . . The  scepter  of  famine,  which  our  enemies  intended 
ffeo  appear  before  us,  now  pursues  them  without  mercy.  ...  If 
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the  enemy  counted  upon  the  weariness  of  his  enemy,  then  he 
was  deceived.  . . . The  empire  is  not  a besieged  fortress,  as  our 
adversaries  imagined,  but  one  gigantic  and  firmly  disciplined 
camp  with  inexhaustible  resources,” 

Nevertheless  “our  strength  has  not  made  our  ears  deaf  to  our 
responsibility  before  God,  before  our  own  nation,  and  before 
humanity.  . . The  emperor  now  considers  that  the  moment  has 
come  for  official  action  toward  peace.  . . 

The  German  bid  for  peace  took  the  form  of  an  identic  note 
addressed  to  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Spain 
for  transmission  to  the  Entente  Powers.  A copy  was  also  sent 
to  the  Vatican  with  an  explanatory  communication  dwelling  upon 
the  terrible  results  of  the  war  as  the  driving  cause  for  the 
Teutonic  desire  to  end  hostilities. 

The  burden  of  the  note  to  the  neutral  powers  was  contained 
in  these  passages : 

“Our  aims  are  not  to  shatter  or  annihilate  our  adversaries. 
In  spite  of  our  consciousness  of  our  military  and  economic 
strength  and  our  readiness  to  continue  the  war  (which  has  been 
forced  upon  us)  to  the  bitter  end,  if  necessary;  at  the  same  time, 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  and  make  an 
end  to  the  atrocities  of  war,  the  four  allied  powers  propose  to 
enter  forthwith  into  peace  negotiations. 

“If,  in  spite  of  this  offer  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  the  strug- 
gle should  go  on,  the  four  allied  powers  are  resolved  to  continue 
to  a victorious  end,  but  they  disclaim  responsibility  for  this 
before  humanity  and  history,” 

If  the  step  taken  signified  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness, 
the  German  Government  had  been  forced  to  make  it — but  not 
verbally.  Its  words,  in  fact,  were  asseverations  of  strength ; but 
its  action  belied  them,  as  perhaps  was  intended.  That  a sur- 
render had  been  made,  not  to  the  existing  war  situation,  which 
was  not  unfavorable  to  Germany,  but  to  the  war  outlook,  was 
clear  by  contrasting  it  with  her  previous  attitude.  A peace  offer 
had  been  an  absolute  non  possurmis;  not  hers  could  be  the 
initiative.  An  “honorable”  peace  she  invited  quiescently,  but  the 
responsibility  of  beginning  the  negotiations  rested  with  the 
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Allies.  She  could  only  fight  on  and  wait  for  them  to  make  the 
first  proposals.  But  now  Germany  made  them. 

The  overture  was  greeted  with  derision  by  the  public  organs 
of  the  Allied  countries.  They  saw  in  it  a Machiavellian  move  of 
dark  and  devious  designs;  a play  to  the  galleries;  a sensational 
appeal  to  neutrals ; a trap  to  catch  the  Allies  by  decoying  them 
to  a round-table  conference  under  a truce  to  enable  Germany 
to  recuperate  for  a renewed  offensive  in  the  spring.  Or,  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  peace  terms,  and  of  its  studied  vagueness,  the  ' 
German  proposal  was  merely  a maneuver  designed,  first,  for  its 
effect  at  home;  second,  to  fool  neutrals  as  an  impressive  proof 
of  Germany’s  regard  for  humanity;  and,  third,  to  test  public 
opinion  in  belligerent  countries,  on  the  chance  of  stirring  a 
sufficient  reaction  for  peace  therein.  But  the  view  that  had  the 
most  weight  was  that  Germany  was  driven  to  offer  peace  by  her 
internal  situation  as  much  as  by  the  future  war  outlook. 

Russia  was  the  first  to  answer.  With  the  authority  of  the 
czar,  M.  Popkrovsky,  Foreign  Minister,  reiterated  before  the 
Duma  the  emperor’s  undertaking  that  Russia  would  not  make 
peace  until  the  last  enemy  soldiers  had  left  Russian  soil.  “The 
innumerable  sacrifices  already  made,”  he  added,  “would  be  in 
vain  if  premature  peace  were  concluded  with  any  enemy  whose 
forces  have  been  shaken  but  not  broken,  and  an  enemy  who  is 
seeking  a breathing  space  by  making  deceitful  offers  of  a per- 
manent peace.” 

Thereupon  the  Duma  passed  a resolution  favoring  a cate- 
gorical refusal  by  the  Allied  Governments  to  enter,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  into  any  peace  negotiations  whatever.  The 
Council  of  the  Empire  passed  a similar  resolution.  Moreover, 
the  Duma  considered  “that  the  German  proposals  are  nothing 
more  than  fresh  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  enemy  and  a 
hypocritical  act  from  which  the  enemy  expects  no  real  success, 
but  by  which  it  seeks  to  throw  upon  others  the  responsibility  for 
the  war  and  for  what  happened  during  it,  and  to  exculpate  itself 
before  public  opinion  in  Germany.” 

Speaking  for  France,  Premier  Briand  notified  through  the 
French  Senate  that  the  Allied  Powers  would  inform  the  Central 
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Powers  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  their  request  for  peace 
seriously.  Italy  revealed  her  view  through  her  Foreign  Minister, 
Baron  Sonnino,  who  told  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
accent  of  boastfulness  and  the  lack  of  sincerity  that  characterized 
the  Teutonic  proposal  inspired  no  belief  that  the  unnamed  peace 
terms  would  satisfy  the  Allies. 

The  chief  response  was  to  come  from  Great  Britain,  Germany’s 
hete  noir,  through  her  new  premier,  Lloyd-George,  upon  his  first 
appearance  on  December  19,  1916,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
that  role.  The  occasion  was  a historic  one  in  that  respect  alone, 
and  doubly  so  because  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  of 
answering  Germany  under  the  burden,  as  he  described  it,  of  “the 
most  terrible  responsibility  that  can  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
any  living  man.”  He  told  the  House  that  the  only  question  to  be 
answered  was  contained  in  Lincoln’s  words,  spoken  under 
similar  conditions.  These  he  quoted : 

“We  accepted  the  war  for  an  object,  a worthy  object.  The 
war  will  end  when  that  object  is  attained.  Under  God  I hope  it 
will  never  end  until  that  time.” 

Were  they  to  achieve  that  object  by  accepting  the  proposals 
of  the  German  Chancellor?  What  were  his  proposals  of  peace? 
They  were  none.  Hence : 

“To  enter,  on  the  invitation  of  Germany,  proclaiming  herself 
victorious,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  proposals  she  intends 
to  make,  into  a conference,  is  putting  our  heads  into  a noose, 
with  the  rope  end  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.” 

Before  any  peace  conference  could  be  considered,  the  Allies 
must  know  that  Germany  was  prepared  to  accede  to  the  only 
terms  on  which  peace  could  be  obtained  and  maintained  in 
Europe.  Those  terms  had  been  repeatedly  expressed  by  all  the 
Allied  statesmen.  They  were — “restitution,  reparation,  guaran- 
tees against  repetition.”  But  to  guard  against  any  mistake 
Lloyd-George  redefined  them  thus:  “Complete  restitution,  full 
reparation,  and  effectual  guarantees.”  But  there  was  no  hint  of 
restitution  or  suggestion  of  reparation  in  the  Chancellor’s  speech. 
On  the  contrary,  it  resounded  “with  the  boast  of  the  Prussian 
military  triumph;  the  very  appeal  for  peace  was  delivered 
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ostentatiously  from  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Prussian 
militarism.” 

Having  said  so  much,  the  British  premier  renewed,  in  incisive 
language  all  his  own,  the  Allies'  indictment  of  the  Prussian 
military  caste : 

“Prussia,  since  she  got  into  the  hands  of  that  caste,  has  been 
a bad  neighbor — arrogant,  threatening,  bullying,  shifting  boun- 
daries at  her  will,  taking  one  fair  field  after  another  from  weaker 
neighbors  and  adding  them  to  her  own  dominions,  ostentatiously 
piling  up  weapons  of  offense,  ready  on  a moment’s  notice  to  be 
used.  She  has  always  been  an  unpleasant,  disturbing  neighbor 
to  us.  She  got  thoroughly  on  the  nerves  of  Europe,  and  there 
was  no  peace  near  where  she  dwelt.” 

So  that  “hectoring”  this  “swashbuckling  through  the  streets 
of  Europe  to  the  disturbance  of  all  harmless  and  peaceful  citi- 
zens” must  “be  dealt  with  now  as  an  offense  against  the  law  of 
nations.” 

The  Allies  could  no  longer  believe  in  Germany’s  word. 

“We  will  therefore  wait,”  Lloyd-George  concluded,  “until  we 
hear  what  terms  and  guarantees  the  German  Government  offers 
other  than  those,  better  than  those,  surer  than  those,  which  she 
so  lightly  broke.  Meanwhile  we  ought  to  put  our  trust  in  an 
unbroken  army  rather  than  in  a broken  faith.” 


CHAPTER  LVI 

ENTER  PRESIDENT  WILSON 
HILE  the  words  of  Lloyd-George  were  reverberating 


throughout  the  world  a new  element  was  suddenly  inter- 
jected into  the  war  situation  by  the  revelation  that  on  the  day 
previous,  December  18,  1916,  President  Wilson  had  sent  an 
appeal  to  all  the  belligerents  asking  them  to  name  their  terms 
of  peace.  The  President’s  intervention  caused  a commotion 
which  eclipsed  that  produced  by  Germany’s  peace  overtures.  His 
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entree  as  a would-be  peacemaker  was  not  made  without  some 
self-confessed  embarrassment  on  his  part.  He  felt  that  his  pro- 
posal might  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  a desire  to  play  a 
part  in  connection  with  the  Central  Powers’  action;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  assure  the  Allies  that  it  had  in  no  way  been  inspired 
in  its  origin  by  the  Teutonic  peace  proffer.  He  therefore  asked 
that  his  suggestion  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  and  as  though 
it  had  been  made  in  other  circumstances;  and  he  added  the 
assurance  that  he  was  not  proposing  peace,  or  even  mediation, 
but  merely  desired  that  soundings  be  taken  to  see  how  near  the 
haven  of  peace  might  be. 

Concern  for  American  interest  animated  the  President  in  mak- 
ing the  proposal,  so  much  so  that  he  frankly  asked  the  belligerent 
governments  to  consider  it  “as  coming  not  only  from  a friend, 
but  also  as  coming  from  a representative  of  a neutral  nation 
whose  interests  had  been  most  seriously  affected  by  the  war  and 
whose  concern  for  its  early  conclusion  arises  out  of  a manifest 
necessity  to  determine  how  best  to  safeguard  those  interests  if 
the  war  is  to  continue.” 

Furthermore,  he  made  it  known  that  the  United  States  was  as 
directly  interested  in  the  future  peace  of  the  world  as  the  coun- 
tries now  at  war,  and  he  urged  a conclusion  of  the  war  now 
“lest  it  should  presently  be  too  late  to  accomplish  the  greater 
things  which  lie  beyond  its  conclusion,  lest  the  situation  of 
neutral  nations,  now  extremely  hard  to  endure,  be  rendered 
altogether  intolerable,  and  lest,  more  than  all,  an  injury  be  done 
civilization  itself  which  can  never  be  atoned  for  or  repaired.” 

His  plea,  thus  expressed,  for  a plain  avowal  by  all  the  bellig- 
erent nations  “of  their  respective  views  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  the  war  might  be  concluded”  was  admirable  and  war- 
ranted in  the  interests  of  suffering  neutrals.  But  it  contained 
passages  that  aroused  strong  objection  and  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies.  They  ran : 

“He  [the  President]  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the  belligerents 
on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this  war  are  frankly  the  same,  as 
stated  in  general  terms  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world. 
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Each  side  desires  to  make  the  rights  and  privileges  of  weak 
peoples  and  small  states  as  secure  against  aggression  or  denial 
in  the  future  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful states  now  at  war.  . . . These  objects  . . . stated  in  general 
terms  . . . seem  the  same  on  both  sides.  Never  yet  have  the 
authoritative  spokesmen  of  either  side  avowed  the  precise  objects 
which  would,  if  attained,  satisfy  them  and  their  people  after  the 
war  had  been  fought  out.  The  world  has  been  left  to  con- 
jecture what  definitive  results,  what  actual  exchange  of  guar- 
antees, what  political  and  territorial  changes  or  adjustments, 
what  stage  of  military  success,  even,  would  bring  the  war  to 
an  end.” 

After  the  note  was  published  the  Administration  appeared  to 
have  had  some  searchings  of  heart  regarding  its  effect  on  the 
country  at  large.  It  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  assure  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  it  was  not  interfering  in  European  affairs;  it 
was  only  making  “soundings,”  as  the  note  expressed  it.  The 
need  of  any  explanation  was  none  too  clear;  but  the  State  De- 
partment appeared  to  perceive  possible  misinterpretations  of 
the  note,  and  sought  to  correct  them.  This  Secretary  Lansing 
did  in  a startling  communique  to  the  public,  saying : 

“It  isn’t  our  material  interest  we  had  in  mind  when  the  note 
was  sent,  but  more  and  more  our  own  rights  are  becoming  in- 
volved by  the  belligerents  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  situation  is 
becoming  increasingly  critical. 

“I  mean  by  that  that  we  are  drawing  nearer  the  verge  of  war 
ourselves,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  know  exactly  what 
each  belligerent  seeks,  in  order  that  we  may  regulate  our  con- 
duct in  the  future. 

“The  sending  of  this  note  will  indicate  the  possibility  of  our 
being  forced  into  the  war.  That  possibility  ought  to  serve 
as  a restraining  and  sobering  force,  safeguarding  American 
rights.  It  may  also  serve  to  force  an  earlier  conclusion  of  the 
war.” 

So  the  United  States  wanted  the  belligerents  to  hurry  and 
make  peace  lest  it  be  drawn  into  the  war?  This  alternative  to  an 
immediate  peace,  as  foreseen  by  the  Administration,  created  a 


WEAPONS  THE  GREAT  WAR 
USES  AND  DEVELOPS 

BALLOONS  AND  ZEPPELINS  • BARRAGE  FIRE  • PERISCOPE 
RIFLES  • ANTIAIRCRAFT  GUNS  • MOTOR  CARS  AND  “TANKS” 


i A French  observation  balloon  on  the  lookout  for  submarines  near  the  i 

; French  western  coast.  The  balloon  is  actually  attached  to  a warship  | 
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This  Zeppelin  took  part  in  the  raid  over  England  on  September  23,  1916,  and  was  brought  down  by  antiaircraft  guns. 

As  usual  the  balloon  burned  in  the  air  and  only  the  metal  framework  and  machinery  are  left 
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A Belgian  soldier  operating  a periscope  rifle,  which  enables  him  to  aim  and  fire  without  lifting  his  own  head  over  the  top  of  the  trench. 
Belgian  troops  hold  the  northern  end  of  the  Allied  lines  near  the  Belgian  coast 
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A French  motor  car  equipped  with  a device  for  cutting  barbed  wire, 
still  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  checking  an  advance 
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I A French  “tank”  or  heavily  armored  automobile  on  caterpillar  tractors.  The  beak  cuts  = 

I wire  entanglements.  Guns  and  armor  make  these  tanks  a terror  to  the  enemy  | 
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One  of  the  strange  armored  automobiles  or  “tanks'*  with  which  the  British  surprised  the  Germans  in  September,  1916.  Their  caterpillar 
trucks  and  peculiar  form  make  it  possible  for  them  to  advance  easily  over  obstructions  and  trenches 
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real  furor.  The  explanation  caused  perturbation ; the  note  itself 
did  not.  The  question  was  asked : Did  the  President,  feeling  that 
the  United  States  was  on  the  verge  of  being  drawn  into  the  war, 
ask  the  belligerents  to  state  their  purposes,  that  this  nation  might 
decide  which  alliance  to  join?  Secretary  Lansing  felt  that  his 
explanation  demanded  an  explanation  to  correct  a “wrong 
impression.” 

“My  intention,”  he  said  in  a second  statement,  “was  to  suggest 
the  very  direct  and  necessary  interest  which  this  country,  as  one 
of  the  neutral  nations,  has  in  the  possible  terms  which  the  bellig- 
erents may  have  in  mind,  and  I did  not  intend  to  intimate  that 
the  Government  was  considering  any  change  In  its  policy  of 
neutrality,  which  it  has  consistently  pursued  in  the  face  of  con- 
stantly increasing  difficulties.” 

Nothing  was  clear  except  that  the  note  itself  did  not  require 
any  explanation.  But  the  explanations  at  least  disclosed  what 
the  note  only  hinted,  namely,  the  Administration’s  apprehension 
that  if  the  war  was  prolonged,  neutral  nations — ^not  the  United 
States  alone — might  become  belligerents;  hence,  unless  peace 
was  brought  near,  there  was  always  the  danger  of  a real  world 
conflict. 

As  for  the  driving  force  that  would  plunge  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  that  was  readily  discerned  in  the  renewal  of  Ger- 
man submarine  activity  against  merchant  shipping.  The  Presi- 
dent’s desire  for  peace,  therefore,  was  admittedly  actuated  by 
self-interest,  not  by  an  altruistic  compassion  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  belligerents.  Peace  alone  would  keep  the  United  States 
peaceful ; war  meant  war  for  Americans.  The  situation  for  the 
United  States  would  be  saved  by  inducing  the  belligerents  to 
sheathe  their  swords. 

Only  Germany  was  interested  in  this  purely  American  aspect 
of  the  President’s  note.  To  be  sure,  a prolongation  of  the  war, 
involving,  as  it  certainly  would,  some  outrage  by  submarines  on 
American  rights,  foreshadowed  further  crises  with  America. 
Hence  peace  was  important  in  that  respect  alone.  Germany 
accordingly  regarded  President  Wilson’s  action  with  the  greatest 
complacency. 
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Allied  opinion  discounted,  or  did  not  consider,  the  ever-present 
element  of  danger  confronting  the  United  States  while  the  war 
lasted,  and  was  disposed  to  consider  President  Wilson  as  a 
meddler  interposing  in  the  interest  of  Germany  by  backing  her 
demand  for  peace.  Despite  the  President’s  disavowal,  his  Allied 
critics  could  not  dissociate  the  German  overture  from  the  Wilson 
proposal.  Germany  wanted  peace  to  save  herself  from  getting 
further  hurt ; the  United  States  wanted  peace  to  save  itself  get- 
ting hurt  at  all.  Neither  wanted  to  fight  the  other.  The  objects 
of  both  proposals  being  alike,  the  connection  between  them  was 
deemed  to  be  undoubted.  The  analogy  of  identical  aims  was 
obvious  enough,  but  the  Allied  critics  would  not  recognize  that 
their  conclusion  was  wrong. 

They  were  resentful  of  the  President’s  charge  that  neither  side 
had  declared  their  war  aims.  Had  not  the  Allies  frequently 
stated  for  what  they  were  fighting?  They  were  more  resentful 
of  the  President’s  remark  that  the  objects  of  both  sides,  as 
stated  by  them  in  general  terms,  were  alike.  Great  was  the 
anger  in  the  Allied  countries  at  what  they  considered  the  Presi- 
dent’s airy,  almost  supercilious  assumption  that  the  Allied  and 
Teutonic  Powers  had  similar  objects;  their  indignation  was  re- 
strained within  measured  language  with  difficulty.  “Each  side,” 
said  the  President,  “desired  to  make  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
weak  peoples  and  small  states  . . . secure  against  aggression.” 
Did  the  President  believe,  it  was  asked,  that  Prussian  militarism 
had  such  an  object  at  heart  because  Berlin  said  it  had?  What 
about  Belgium  and  Serbia?  Wrathful  Allied  opinion  reminded 
the  President  that  he  had  had  ample  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
Germany’s  words,  as  measured  by  her  deeds,  in  his  submarine 
controversy  with  her.  By  accepting  Germany’s  professions  of 
regard  for  small  nations,  and  shutting  his  eyes  to  Germany’s 
treatment  of  small  nations,  the  President  was  accused  of  ranking 
her  bogus  professions  on  the  same  level  as  the  Allies’  sincere 
professions. 

Germany  was  the  first  to  answer  President  Wilson’s  request. 
Her  note,  sent  on  December  26,  1916,  was  very  brief  and  evasive. 
Germany  declined  to  be  drawn  into  stating  her  peace  terms  at 
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President  Wilson’s  bidding.  All  she  could  say  was  that  as  he 
“leaves  open  the  choice  of  road  ...  an  immediate  exchange  of 
views  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  road  in  order  to  reach 
the  desired  result.”  The  Imperial  Government  therefore  pro- 
posed: “an  immediate  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  belligerent 
states  at  a neutral  place.”  It  was,  moreover,  “of  the  opinion 
that  the  great  work  of  preventing  future  wars  can  be  begun  only 
after  the  end  of  the  present  struggle,”  when  it  would  have 
pleasure  in  collaborating  with  the  United  States  in  that  exalted 
task.  That  was  all. 

A franker  answer  was  expected.  Germany’s  deliberate  absten- 
tion from  permitting  peace  terms  to  see  the  light  of  day,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  them  suppressed  until  a conference,  placed  her  in 
the  position  of  inviting  the  accusation  that  she  acted  in  bad 
faith  in  proposing  peace  negotiations.  President  Wilson,  at  any 
rate,  had  received  a rebuff  from  the  belligerent  who,  it  was 
supposed,  was  most  eager  to  meet  his  desires.  He  knew  there 
could  be  no  peace  conference  unless  Germany  specifically  made 
known  her  willingness  to  accede  to  the  Allies’  demands. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

THE  UNYIELDING  ALLIES 

The  answer  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  original  Teutonic 
peace  proposal  came  on  December  30, 1916.  As  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia  had  already  spoken,  its  tenor  caused 
no  surprise.  The  importance  of  the  Allied  note  did  not  lie  in  its 
flat  refusal  to  consider  peace  on  Germany’s  terms,  but  in  the 
terms  of  sentiment.  Its  preamble  was  eloquent  in  its  declaration 
of  solidarity : 

“The  Allied  governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  and 
Serbia,  united  for  the  defense  of  the  liberty  of  their  peoples  and 
faithful  to  engagements  taken  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  sepa- 
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rately,  have  resolved  to  reply  collectively  to  the  pretended  propo- 
sitions of  peace.” 

They  first  protested  against  ‘Two  essential  assertions  in  the 
notes  of  the  enemy  powers  that  pretend  to  throw  upon  the  Allies 
responsibility  for  the  war  and  proclaim  the  victory  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,”  and  they  could  not  “admit  an  affirmation  doubly 
inexact  and  which  suffices  to  render  sterile  all  tentative  negotia- 
tions.” In  pursuance  of  this  protest  they  reviewed  the  post 
bellum  negotiations  to  show  that  the  war  was  caused  solely  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers. 

The  salient  passages  of  the  Allied  note  rejecting  the  Teutonic 
proposals  with  scorn  were  as  follows : 

“A  mere  suggestion  without  a statement  of  terms  that  negotia- 
tions should  be  opened  is  not  an  offer  of  peace.  The  putting  for- 
ward by  the  Imperial  Government  of  a sham  proposal  lacking  all 
substance  and  precision  would  appear  to  be  less  an  offer  of  peace 
than  a war  maneuver.  It  is  founded  on  calculated  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  character  of  the  struggle  in  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  . . . 

“At  the  present  moment  these  sham  offers  on  the  part  of 
Germany  rest  on  the  war  map  of  Europe  alone,  which  represents 
nothing  more  than  a superficial  and  passing  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion and  not  the  real  strength  of  the  belligerents.  . . . 

“As  for  the  future  the  disasters  caused  by  the  German  declara- 
tion of  war  and  the  innumerable  outrages  committed  by  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  against  both  belligerents  and  neutrals 
demand  penalties,  reparation,  and  guarantees.  Germany  avoids 
mention  of  any  of  these. 

“In  reality  these  overtures  made  by  the  Central  Powers  are 
nothing  more  than  a calculated  attempt  to  influence  the  future 
course  of  war  and  to  end  it  by  imposing  a German  peace.  . . . 

“Their  object  is  to  create  dissension  in  public  opinion  in  the 
Allied  countries  ...  to  stiffen  public  opinion  in  Germany  and 
in  the  countries  allied  to  her — one  and  all  severely  tried  by  their 
losses  . . . and  ...  to  deceive  and  intimidate  public  opinion  in 
neutral  countries,  whose  inhabitants  have  long  since  made  up 
their  minds  where  the  initial  responsibilities  lie. 
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“Finally,  these  overtures  attempt  to  justify  in  advance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a new  series  of  crimes — submarine  war- 
fare, deportations,  forced  labor  and  forced  enlistment  of  the 
inhabitants  against  their  own  countries,  and  violations  of 
neutrality. 

“Therefore  the  Allied  governments,  closely  united  to  one  an- 
other and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  their  peoples,  refuse  to 
consider  a proposal  which  is  empty  and  insincere.” 

German  opinion,  in  a spirit  of  rankling  resignation,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Entente’s  answer  had  closed  the  door  to  peace 
except  on  the  Allies’  terms.  The  Fatherland  was  bidden  to  gird 
up  its  loins  and  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor.  “Sur- 
prised and  shocked  at  the  shallowness,  levity,  and  mendacity  of 
the  reasons  given  for  the  refusal,”  as  the  Berlin  “Lokal 
Anzeiger”  put  it,  “our  answer  can  only  be  given  on  the  battle 
field.” 

The  kaiser  expressed  the  national  view  on  January  6,  1917, 
in  an  order  to  his  forces : 

“Conjointly  with  the  allied  [Central  Powers]  rulers,  I pro- 
posed to  our  enemies  to  enter  forthwith  into  peace  negotiations. 
Our  enemies  refused  my  offer.  Their  hunger  for  power  desires 
Germany’s  destruction. 

“The  war  will  be  continued.  Before  God  and  humanity,  I 
declare  that  on  the  governments  of  our  enemies  alone  falls  the 
heavy  responsibility  for  all  the  further  terrible  sacrifices  from 
which  I wished  to  save  you.” 

The  final  blow  at  the  German  and  American  hopes  of  peace 
was  provided  by  the  Allies’  communication  dispatched  from 
Paris  on  January  10,  1917,  through  the  American  Ambassador  in 
answer  to  President  Wilson’s  request  for  their  terms  of  peace. 
Contrasted  with  Germany’s  reticence,  the  candor  of  the  Allies 
was  as  gratifying  to  Washington  as  Germany’s  avoidance  was 
disappointing.  The  Allied  Powers  could  not  refrain  from  pro- 
testing against  what  was  termed,  in  an  imperfect  translation 
from  the  original  French,  as  “the  assimilation,  established  in  the 
American  note,  between  the  two  groups  of  belligerents.”  This 
gratuitous  classification  by  President  Wilson  of  both  belligerents’ 
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aims  as  alike  “based  upon  public  declarations  of  the  Central 
Powers”  was,  the  Allies  protested,  “in  direct  opposition  to  the 
evidence.”  They  assumed  that  President  Wilson  had  no  inten- 
tion of  associating  himself  with  the  Teutonic  professions. 

Unlike  Germany,  the  Allies  assured  the  President  that  they 
encountered  no  difficulty  in  responding  to  his  request  to  affirm 
openly  the  objects  they  sought  in  continuing  the  war.  They 
were : 

“The  restoration  of  Belgium,  of  Serbia,  and  of  Montenegro, 
and  the  indemnities  which  are  due  them. 

“The  evacuation  of  the  invaded  territories  of  France,  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  Rumania,  with  just  reparation. 

“The  reorganization  of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a stable  regime 
and  founded  as  much  upon  respect  of  nationalities  and  full 
security  and  liberty  of  economic  development  which  all  nations, 
great  or  small,  possess,  as  upon  territorial  conventions  and  inter- 
national agreements  suitable  to  guarantee  territorial  and 
maritime  frontiers  against  unjustified  attacks. 

“The  restitution  of  provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the 
past  from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against  the  will  of  their 
populations. 

“The  liberation  of  Italians,  of  Slavs,  of  Rumanians,  and  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  domination. 

“The  enfranchisement  of  populations  subject  to  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  the  Turks. 

“The  expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  decid- 
edly alien  to  western  civilization.” 

The  new  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Arthur  James  Balfour, 
amplified  the  Allied  note  by  submitting  a set  of  considerations 
bearing  upon  it  to  the  American  Government.  In  an  expository 
vein  this  notable  member  of  former  British  cabinets  endeavored 
to  show  to  President  Wilson  that  while  Great  Britain  heartily 
shared  his  desire  for  an  immediate  and  lasting  peace,  one  “built 
on  foundations  which  are  essentially  and  hopelessly  defective,” 
was  impossible.  His  theme  was  based  on  his  understanding  that 
the  President  did  not  “concern  himself  with  the  terms”  on  which 
peace  should  be  arranged.  The  implication  was  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  in  urging  peace  had  been  entirely  unmindful  of  the  inter- 
national impasse,  to  rectify  which  the  Allies  had  made  one  of 
their  purposes  in  entering  on  the  war. 

The  chief  point  Mr,  Balfour  made  was  the  paramount  need  of 
driving  the  Turks  from  Europe.  In  the  hands  of  Germany, 
Turkey  had  ceased,  he  said,  even  in  appearance  to  be  a bulwark 
of  peace  (as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be) , and  was  openly  used  as 
an  instrument  of  conquest: 

“Under  German  officers  Turkish  soldiers  are  now  fighting  in 
lands  from  which  they  had  long  been  expelled,  and  a Turkish 
Government  controlled,  subsidized,  and  supported  by  Germany 
has  been  guilty  of  massacres  in  Armenia  and  Syria  more  horrible 
than  any  recorded  in  the  history  even  of  those  unhappy  coun- 
tries. . . . We  may  hope  that  the  expulsion  of  Turkey  from 
Europe  will  contribute  as  much  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  the 
restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  or  Italia  Irredenta  to 
Italy,  or  any  of  the  territorial  changes  indicated  in  the  Allied 
note.” 

But  Mr.  Balfour  conceded  that  territorial  changes,  though 
they  might  diminish  the  occasion  for  war,  provided  no  sufficient 
security  against  its  recurrence,  Germany  had  shown  that  inter- 
national treaties  were  of  little  avail  in  preserving  peace.  The 
case  was  made  worse  by  the  reflection  that  the  Central  Powers’ 
“methods  of  calculated  brutality”  in  Belgium  were  designed, 
“not  merely  to  crush  to  the  dust  those  with  whom  they  were  at 
war,  but  to  intimidate  those  with  whom  they  were  still  at  peace. 
Belgium  was  still  at  peace.  Belgium  was  not  only  a victim,  it 
was  an  example.  . . . The  war  staffs  of  the  Central  Powers  are 
well  content  to  horrify  the  world  if  at  the  same  time  they  can 
terrorize  it.” 

If,  then,  the  Central  Powers  succeeded,  it  would  be  by  methods 
like  those  they  practiced  in  Belgium  and  Serbia,  to  which  they 
owed  their  success.  How  could  any  reforms  of  international 
relations,  Mr.  Balfour  asked  President  Wilson,  be  based  on  a 
peace  thus  obtained?  The  British  people  did  not  believe  peace 
could  be  durable  if  it  be  not  based  on  the  success  of  the  Allied 
cause  and  unless  three  conditions  were  fulfilled : 
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“(1)  Existing  causes  of  international  unrest  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  removed  or  weakened. 

“ (2)  The  aggressive  aims  and  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  the 
Central  Pov/ers  should  fall  into  disrepute  among  their  own 
peoples. 

“(3)  Behind  international  law  and  behind  all  treaty  arrange- 
ments for  preventing  or  limiting,  some  form  of  international 
sanction  should  be  devised  which  would  give  pause  to  the  hardiest 
aggressor.” 

Though  these  conditions  might  be  difficult  of  fulfillment,  Great 
Britain  believed  them  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  President’s 
views;  but  she  was  confident  that  none  of  them  could  be  satis- 
fied, even  imperfectly,  unless  peace  was  secured  on  the  Allies’ 
terms. 

Germany’s  studied  reserve  in  naming  her  peace  terms,  in 
contrast  with  the  frankness  of  the  Allies,  left  her  in  the  position 
of  being  checkmated  in  the  movement  she  herself  had  initiated. 
President  Wilson’s  action  had  shown  that  all  Germany  wanted 
was  a round-table  conference,  involving,  presumably,  an  armi- 
stice without  revealing  her  terms,  while  the  Allies  required  the 
disclosure  of  Germany’s  terms  (they  had  disclosed  theirs)  before 
they  could  even  consider  consenting  to  a parley.  If  the  peace 
movement  was  to  proceed,  therefore,  the  onus  lay  on  Germany 
to  unfold  her  conditions.  But  it  appeared,  according  to  Dr. 
Zimmermann,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  that  the  Entente’s 
reply  to  President  Wilson  had  barred  the  further  pursuit  of 
peace  by  Germany  for  the  present.  It  particularly  precluded  any 
direct  announcement  of  the  German  peace  conditions  because 
the  German  terms  were  such  that  “the  unsolicited  promulgation 
of  them  in  their  moderate  details,”  after  what  he  character- 
ized as  the  aspiring  program  of  conquest  and  dismemberment 
outlined  by  the  Entente,  would  be  interpreted  by  the  Entente 
Powers  as  a sign  of  weakness  and  of  a desire  for  peace  at 
any  cost. 

Dr.  Zimmermann  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  “unsolicited,”  since  President  Wilson  had  asked 
for  them.  Whether  or  not  this  shyness  was  really  imposed  by 
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the  Entente’s  boldness,  or  was  due  to  political  expediency,  one 
thing  was  plain — Germany  had  retreated. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are  chasing 
after  peace  at  all  costs,”  the  minister  said.  “We  have  to  con- 
sider public  opinion  here.” 

This  recession  by  Germany  in  January,  1917,  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  the  kaiser  in  October,  1916,  as  revealed 
by  a letter  he  then  addressed  to  the  German  Chancellor,  instruct- 
ing him  to  draft  peace  notes. 

“It  is  clear,”  he  wrote,  “that  the  peoples  in  the  enemy  coun- 
tries . . . possess  no  men  who  are  able  or  who  have  the  moral 
courage  to  speak  the  word  which  will  bring  relief — to  propose 
peace. 

“What  is  wanted  is  a moral  deed  to  free  the  world,  including 
neutrals,  from  the  pressure  which  weighs  upon  all.  For  such  a 
deed  it  is  necessary  to  find  a ruler  who  has  a conscience,  who 
feels  that  he  is  responsible  to  God,  who  has  a heart  for  his  own 
people  and  for  those  who  are  his  enemies,  who  is  indifferent 
to  any  possible  willful  misinterpretation  of  his  act,  and  possesses 
the  will  to  free  the  world  from  its  sufferings. 

“I  have  the  courage.  Trusting  in  God,  I shall  dare  to  take 
this  step.” 

Having  dared  to  take  the  step,  and  then  receded,  the  kaiser 
could  point,  as  he  had  done  in  his  proclamation  to  his  troops,  to 
the  Entente’s  terms  in  justification.  German  public  opinion, 
which,  as  Dr.  Zimmermann  said,  must  be  respected,  was  more 
emphatic  than  the  kaiser  in  justifying  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  Government  from  the  peace  negotiations  it  sought.  The 
Allied  Powers’  conditions  virtually  eliminated  the  German  peace 
party,  except  a small  minority  of  dissident  Socialists.  The 
powerful  influences  which  a month  previously  had  brought  the 
heaviest  of  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  open  negotia- 
tions were  convinced  that  peace  could  not  now  be  further  pur- 
sued. The  entire  nation,  Berlin  notified,  was  virtually  behind  the 
Government  for  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
alternative  was  the  acceptance  of  the  Allies’  terms,  and  that,  in 
the  German  view,  meant  “ruin.” 
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As  for  the  feeling  in  Washington,  Mr.  Balfour’s  note  destroyed 
any  lingering  hope  that  President  Wilson  could  usefully  proceed 
any  further  in  his  ambitious  role  as  world  peacemaker.  The 
Allies  had  determined  to  consent  to  no  peace  that  would  not  be 
permanent,  and  could  not  conceive  of  a permanent  peace  without 
the  attainment  of  objects  to  which  the  Central  Powers  would 
never  agree  until  forced  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

“PEACE  WITHOUT  VICTORY^ 

'^ET  President  Wilson  did  proceed  further.  On  January  22, 
1917,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  a surprised  Senate,  and 
used  that  body  as  a medium  through  which  he  announced  to  the 
world  the  principles,  which  he  thought  should  govern  the  United 
States  in  its  participation  in  an  international  league  to  preserve 
world  peace,  and  the  conditions  of  American  acquiescence  in  the 
peace  settlement  that  would  end  the  European  War. 

The  Senate  had  been  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  peace  move- 
ment. When  the  President  sent  his  request  to  the  belligerents 
to  state  their  peace  terms,  a resolution  was  promptly  introduced 
by  Senator  Hitchcock  stating  that  the  Senate  “strongly  indorses 
and  approves  the  action  taken  by  the  President,”  and  that  “it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this  action  represents  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  and  earnest  desires  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.”  Strong  objection  was  taken  to  the  Senate  being  com- 
mitted to  supporting  the  President’s  action  as  expressing 
national  sentiment,  and  this  passage  in  the  resolution  was  de- 
leted. The  President,  however,  was  anxious  for  the  Senate’s 
approval  of  his  course.  He  sought  a blanket  indorsement;  but 
the  only  passage  in  his  note  the  Senate  cared  to  indorse  was 
that  which  suggested  that  the  belligerents  state  the  terms  on 
which  peace  might  be  discussed.  The  Senate  discreetly  avoided 
committing  itself  to  any  other  declaration  which  might  be  con- 
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strued  as  approval  of  the  President’s  debatable  criticisms  of  the 
belligerents  regarding  their  war  aims,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  in 
his  note  beyond  the  simple  request  for  terms. 

The  President  now  utilized  the  Senate  to  expound  a proposal 
that  “nations  should  with  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
President  Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world,”  namely : 

“That  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  policy  over  any 
other  nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free 
to  determine  its  own  policy,  its  o\vti  way  of  development,  un- 
hindered, unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great 
and  powerful.” 

The  President’s  train  of  thought  began  with  the  assumption 
that  peace  in  Europe  must  be  followed  by  some  “definite  concert 
of  power”  to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  a war.  The  American 
people  must  play  a part  in  the  “great  enterprise”  of  formulating 
new  foundations  of  world  peace  to  insure  that  concert  of  power. 
But  certain  conditions  must  be  stated  under  which  only  could 
they  feel  free  to  render  their  aid  by  adding  their  authority  and 
their  power  to  the  authority  and  force  of  other  nations  to 
guarantee  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world: 

“Such  a settlement  cannot  now  be  long  postponed.  It  is  right 
that  before  it  comes  this  Government  should  frankly  formulate 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  would  feel  justified  in  asking  our 
people  to  approve  its  formal  and  solemn  adherence  to  a league 
for  peace.  . . . 

“We  shall  have  no  voice  in  determining  what  those  terms  shall 
be,  but  we  shall,  I feel  sure,  have  a voice  in  determining  whether 
they  shall  be  made  lasting  or  not  by  the  guarantees  of  a universal 
covenant,  and  our  judgment  upon  what  is  fundamental  and 
essential  as  a condition  precedent  to  permanency  should  be 
spoken  now,  not  afterward,  when  it  may  be  too  late. 

“No  covenant  of  cooperative  peace  that  does  not  include  the 
peoples  of  the  new  world  can  suffice  to  keep  the  future  safe 
against  war,  and  yet  there  is  only  one  sort  of  peace  that  the 
peoples  of  America  could  join  in  guaranteeing. 

“Mere  agreements  may  not  make  peace  secure.  It  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  a force  be  created  as  a guarantor  of 
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the  permanency  of  the  settlement  so  much  greater  than  the  force 
of  any  nation  now  engaged  or  any  alliance  hitherto  formed  or 
projected  that  no  nation,  no  probable  combination  of  nations, 
could  face  or  withstand  it.  If  the  peace  presently  to  be  made  is  to 
endure,  it  must  be  a peace  made  secure  by  the  organized  major 
force  of  mankind.” 

With  these  specious  generalizations  regarding  desired  ultimate 
condition  of  world  amity,  indisputable  as  counsels  of  perfection, 
the  President  proceeded  to  draw  certain  implications  from  the 
assurances  of  the  belligerents  that  none  desired  to  crush  their 
antagonists : 

“They  imply,  first  of  all,  that  it  must  be  a peace  without 
victory.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  this.  I beg  that  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  put  my  own  interpretation  upon  it,  and  that  it  may  be 
understood  that  no  other  interpretation  was  in  my  thought.  I 
am  seeking  only  to  face  realities,  and  to  face  them  without  soft 
concealments.  Victory  would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser, 
a victor’s  terms  imposed  upon  the  vanquished.  It  would  be 
accepted  in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice, 
and  would  leave  a sting,  a resentment,  a bitter  memory,  upon 
which  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  permanently,  but  only  as 
upon  quicksand.” 

Only  a peace  between  equals  could  last;  and  the  equality  of 
nations  upon  which  peace  must  be  founded  must  be  an  equality 
of  rights.  But  a deeper  thing  was  involved  than  even  this 
equality  of  rights : 

“No  peace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which  does  not  recognize 
and  accept  the  principle  that  governments  derive  all  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  no  right 
anywhere  exists  to  hand  people  about  from  sovereignty  to 
sovereignty  as  if  they  were  property.” 

For  example,  he  assumed  that  statesmen  everywhere  were 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a united,  independent,  and  auton- 
omous Poland. 

For  the  rest,  all  nations  should  be  assured  a direct  outlet  to 
the  great  highways  of  the  seas.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  was  the 
sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality,  and  cooperation.  With  this 
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problem  was  closely  connected  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments and  the  cooperation  of  the  navies  of  the  world  in  keeping 
the  seas  at  once  free  and  safe.  The  question  of  armaments, 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  was  the  “most  immediately  and  intensely 
practical  questions  connected  with  the  future  fortunes  of  nations 
and  mankind.” 

The  President  therefore  looked  for,  as  desirable  and  impera- 
tive for  world  amity,  a peace  without  victory,  free  nations,  free 
seas,  reduced  armaments,  and  a league  of  peace  to  restrain 
disturbers.  These,  apparently,  were  the  conditions  under  which 
he  conceived  the  United  States  could  cooperate  with  the  nations 
in  guaranteeing  the  permanency  of  world  peace. 

“I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  and  yet  I am  speaking  also, 
of  course,  as  the  responsible  head  of  a great  government,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  I have  said  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  wish  me  to  say.” 

The  President  here  raised  a vital  question.  Was  this  epochal 
address  merely  the  voice  of  Wilson  or  the  voice  of  the  United 
States?  Without  a referendum  there  was  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  he  spoke  for  the  major  part  of  his  countryman  in  advo- 
cating the  launching  of  the  United  States  into  the  treacherous 
seas  of  world  politics,  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of  avoid- 
ing entangling  alliances,  and  giving  Europe  an  entering  wedge 
into  the  upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. For  if  the  United  States  was  to  be  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  European  peace  as  a member  of  an  international 
league,  then  its  fellow  members,  the  nations  of  Europe,  would 
also  have  a voice  in  the  dictation  of  Pan-American  peace.  The 
Senate  opposition  roundly  challenged  the  President's  right  to 
propose  any  such  change  in  foreign  policy  without  a far-reaching 
debate  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  clamored  for  the 
venting  of  national  sentiment  to  determine  how  far  the  country 
was  with  the  President. 

Through  Senator  Borah  the  President’s  opponents  had  already 
had  their  way  in  paring  the  Hitchcock  resolution  so  as  to  make 
the  Senate’s  indorsement  of  the  Wilson  peace  move  as  innocuous 
as  possible.  They  refused  to  assent  to  the  President’s  larger 
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proposals  without  their  being  subjected  to  a similar  whittling 
process. 

One  organ  of  American  opinion,  the  New  York  “Times,”  which 
had  ventilated  a plea  for  an  immediate  peace  in  a series  of 
articles  signed  “Cosmos”  (supposed  to  hide  the  identity  of  a 
notable  publicist),  editorially  departed  from  the  implied  con- 
currence it  gave  to  the  views  of  “Cosmos”  by  printing  them. 
“Cosmos”  was  the  chief  accelerator  of  the  American  movement 
for  peace,  and  was  a forerunner  of  the  President  in  laying  down 
his  fundamental  bases  for  it.  At  any  rate,  the  latter’s  note  to 
the  belligerents  and  his  Senate  oration  substantially  incorporated 
the  suggestion  of  “Cosmos.”  Whether  this  writer  was  an 
authorized  herald  of  the  White  House  or  not  in  using  the  “Times” 
as  a channel  for  paving  the  way  for  the  two  presidential  deliver- 
ances, that  journal  took  strong  objection  to  the  United  States 
Government  espousing  any  “peace  without  victory.”  The  Presi- 
dent’s words,  it  said,  “do  not  correctly  express  the  feelings  and 
belief  of  the  American  people.”  It  believed  that  the  dominating 
American  sentiment  was  against  a premature  peace.  It  saw  that 
sentiment  more  accurately  expressed  in  a statement  issued  by  a 
group  of  prominent  clergymen,  laymen,  and  educators,  who  de- 
nounced “the  organized  and  deliberate  attempt  now  being  made 
(December  31,  1916)  so  to  stampede  Christian  sentiment  as 
to  create  a public  opinion  blindly  favorable  to  stopping  hos- 
tilities without  consideration  of  the  issues  which  the  war 
involves.” 

In  the  Allied  countries  the  Wilson  speech,  while  praised  as  a 
fine  example  of  academic  reasoning,  was  the  target  of  a chorus 
of  resentful  criticism  on  account  of  certain  offensive  passages. 
The  unlucky  phrase  “Peace  without  victory”  was  particularly 
assailed.  It  was  viewed  as  an  unfortunate  label  to  his  utterance, 
like  that  of  “too  proud  to  fight,”  which  marked  one  of  his 
Lusitania  speeches.  The  President  was  reproached  for  exercis- 
ing a gift  for  malapropos  phrases  which  damaged,  if  they  did  not 
wholly  negative,  the  good  intentions  of  his  speeches.  As  to  the 
Wilson  polemic  in  its  entirety,  the  Allied  objections  to  it  were 
summed  up  in  a French  view,  which  asked  the  President  whether 
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he  pretended  to  be  able  to  change  humanity,  for  only  by  a new 
humanity  could  his  admirable  conceptions  be  realized.  A 
Portuguese  view  more  caustically  and  effectively  summarized 
the  lucubrations  of  his  many  critics  in  hailing  him  as  the  “genius 
of  inopportunity” : 

“He  is  inexhaustible  as  an  inventor  of  untimely  pacifists’  sys- 
tems inapplicable  to  present  conditions.  One  can  only  praise  the 
idealistic  courage  with  which  he  continues  to  proclaim  these 
ideals  which  are  not  even  original.  The  comity  of  nations  and 
perpetual  peace  are  two  commonplaces  which  should  not  be  re- 
vived when  the  foundation  of  the  only  practical  peace  lies  in  the 
permanent  destruction  of  the  germ  of  war  incorporated  in  the 
Prussian  system.” 

The  speech  also  inflamed  Allied  resentment,  already  deeply 
stirred  by  the  President’s  peace  note  to  the  belligerents,  by  his 
continued  implication  that  the  belligerents  all  stood  on  the  same 
footing — that  the  war  was  merely  a terrible  squabble,  and  that 
no  great  forces  of  right  and  wrong  were  grappling  with  each 
other. 

What  was  bluntly  called  the  “vice  of  the  whole  discussion 
by  the  President,”  from  the  Allied  viewpoint,  lay  in  his  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  moral  objects  for  which  the  Allies  were 
fighting.  They  declined  to  entertain  any  consideration  of  the 
war,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  President,  based  upon  the 
moral  equality  of  the  Entente  and  the  Teutonic  Powers.  An 
explanation  was  found  for  his  attitude  in  the  assumption  that  as 
the  head  of  a great  neutral  nation  he  might  wish  to  safeguard 
his  position  by  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  both  sides  in 
case  he  should  be  called  upon  to  play  a useful  part  in  the  peace 
settlement. 

However,  when  all  was  said  against  the  President’s  speech, 
and  in  spite  of  the  disagreement  between  his  advocacy  of  a 
“peace  without  victory”  and  the  Entente’s  determination  to  fight 
on  until  a victorious  peace  was  achieved.  Allied  opinion  accepted 
the  President’s  conceptions  as  fundamentally  akin  to  those  the 
Allies  were  aiming  to  realize,  and  as  placing  Germany  and  her 
partners  on  the  defensive.  In  short,  as  one  British  commentator 
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put  it : “the  ideals  which  President  Wilson  sets  before  us  are  so 
remote  from  Prussian  militarism  that  their  realization  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  extinction  of  German  tyranny.” 

There  was  no  perceptible  indication  that  Germany  took  this 
view  of  the  Wilson  proposals.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  im- 
pression they  made  in  Germany  was  difficult  to  define,  “peace 
without  victory”  was  not  wholly  rejected.  It  meant,  of  course, 
that  there  could  be  no  Entente  victory.  Since  it  likewise  barred 
a German  victory,  the  conclusion  was  that  the  President  was  only 
concerned  about  a peace  that  suited  the  United  States — an 
American  peace,  dictated  from  Washington.  After  reaching  this 
judgment,  German  opinion  generally  scouted  the  conditions  the 
President  had  set  forth  as  impracticable.  Having  been  conceived 
“in  an  atmosphere  of  philosophy,  ethical  theory,  and  political 
idealism,”  both  sides  could  safely  applaud  them  in  theory  and 
reject  them  in  practice,  since  in  the  realm  of  reality,  as  the 
Germans  saw  them,  they  suited  neither. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

LEVIES  ON  LABOR 

“PRUSSIAN  militarism  devised  its  own  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  the  burden  of  controlling 
the  civilian  population  in  the  occupied  territories  of  Belgium, 
northern  France,  and  Poland.  It  resorted  to  the  old  Roman 
practice  of  forced  labor,  or  the  virtual  enslavement  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  by  deportation  to  recruit  the  German  labor 
market,  and  thus  free  Germans  at  home  for  active  service  in  the 
field.  These  wholesale  deportations  of  noncombatants  into  Ger- 
many attracted  world-wide  attention  and  indignation  during  the 
latter  half  of  1916,  and  produced  protests  from  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Vatican.  Germany  was  blandly  impenitent  in 
her  explanation.  The  policy  adopted  of  abducting  civilians  of 
conquered  territories  and  pressing  them  into  servitude  on  her 
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own  soil  was  a military  necessity  caused  by  economic  conditions 
in  the  occupied  lands. 

It  was  divulged  in  the  Reichstag  by  a Polish  deputy  (whose 
speech  was  suppressed  by  the  censor)  that  Poland  was  the  first 
to  feel  the  weight  of  Germany’s  restoration  of  the  Roman 
custom.  Since  her  subjugation  Poland  had  lain  in  darkness 
behind  a barred  door,  and  news  of  her  misfortunes  and  vicissi- 
tudes flowed  out  faintly  and  slowly.  Even  Germany  was  kept 
in  the  dark  regarding  Polish  conditions,  since  this  Polish  deputy 
— Herr  Tronoczynski — dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  in- 
formation concerning  the  people.  He  charged  that  suspension 
of  work  was  artificially  forced  on  the  country  in  order  to  neces- 
sitate the  exportation  of  men  to  Germany;  that  workmen,  on 
finding  themselves  corralled  in  a German  district  where  they 
had  been  taken,  were  forced  to  accept  whatever  an  employer 
offered  in  work  or  pay;  that  the  whip  was  used  on  refractory 
“slaves”;  that  many  “slaves”  were  shot  while  attempting  to 
escape ; and  that  congregations  on  coming  out  of  Polish  churches 
were  raided  by  the  German  “slavers”  to  augment  the  German 
labor  market.  By  these  means,  he  told  the  Reichstag,  Germany 
had  kidnapped  some  300,000  Poles  and  had  placed  them  in 
bondage. 

In  northern  France  German  proclamations  sounded  fanfares 
announcing  the  institution  of  a similar  procedure  there  to  terrify 
the  population  into  submission  to  the  edicts  before  the  event. 
The  chief  haul  was  made  at  Lille ; but  the  deportation  from  this 
city,  numbering  some  25,000,  did  not  appear  to  extend  beyond 
the  outside  French  territory  occupied  by  Germany.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deportations,  however,  aroused  the  whole  of 
France  to  a white  heat  of  fury.  The  German  military  com- 
mandant at  Lille  had  his  own  way  of  stating  the  case,  which  he 
did  as  follows : 

“The  attitude  of  England  renders  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
feed  the  population. 

“To  lessen  misery,  the  German  authority  has  recently  asked 
volunteers  to  work  in  the  country.  This  offer  has  not  had  the 
success  which  was  expected.  Consequently  the  inhabitants  will 
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be  removed  by  compulsion  and  transported  to  the  country. 
Those  removed  will  be  sent  in  the  interior  of  French  occupied 
territory  far  behind  the  front,  where  they  will  be  employed  in 
agriculture  and  in  no  way  in  military  work. 

“As  this  concerns  an  irrevocable  measure,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  population  itself  to  remain  calm  and  obedient.” 

The  deportations  began  in  the  Holy  Week  of  1916,  and  they 
now  come  into  the  historical  record  owing  to  a French  White 
Book  not  disclosing  the  details  until  some  months  later.  The 
methods  adopted  were  cavalier,  since  war  has  no  courtesies  or 
amenities  to  bestow  on  conquered  peoples.  But  to  a world  case- 
hardened  by  the  carnage  of  submarines  and  of  battle  fields  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  by  Zeppelins,  the  indignities  and 
outrages  incident  to  the  deportations  seemed,  by  contrast,  mild 
penalties  of  war.  Probably  the  incensed  French  alone  viewed 
them  as  crimes  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization;  to  them  the  de- 
portations stood  out  as  such  because  of  the  wanton  desecration 
of  family  ties. 

Numerous  troops,  headed  by  a general,  came  into  Lille  to 
augment  the  German  forces  there,  and  every  day  for  a week — 
beginning  at  three  in  the  morning — officers  and  men  entered 
houses  and  selected  those  to  be  deported,  while  the  streets  were 
barred  by  troops  with  fixed  bayonets  and  machine  guns  com- 
manded the  sidewalks.  At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  a 
corporal’s  guard  would  raid  a house  and  march  its  captives  to 
the  railroad  station.  “Whoever  attempts  to  evade  removal,”  ran 
the  German  warning,  “will  be  pitilessly  punished.” 

Various  voluminous  accounts  of  the  deportations  were  couched 
in  a uniform  tragic  tone.  From  them  it  appeared  that  the  sup- 
plications of  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  were  of 
no  avail;  that  the  victims  were  hurried  away  on  short  notice, 
sometimes  without  any  preparation ; that  there  was  not  even  any 
drawing  by  lot,  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  officer  being  the 
only  law,  and  at  his  will  Marie  went  and  Jean  stayed.  Some 
officers  were  said  to  have  had  no  heart  for  the  task,  and  had  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  fiction  that  there  had  been  a rebellion  at  Lille 
and  that  they  were  punishing  the  rebels.  The  Bishop  of  Lille 
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vainly  protested  to  the  German  commandant  to  the  effect  that  “to 
dislocate  the  family  by  tearing  young  girls  from  their  homes  is 
no  longer  war”  and  dwelt  on  the  deserted  situation  of  mothers 
robbed  of  their  children  and  of  the  dangers  to  their  captured 
daughters  from  “the  promiscuity  which  fatally  accompanies 
wholesale  kidnapings.” 

The  French  protest,  transmitted  to  Germany  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  brought  an  answer  from  Berlin  justifying  the 
deportations  of  civilians. 

“These  persons  are  employed,”  said  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
“in  the  harvest,  to  the  profit  of  the  occupied  provinces,  to  procure 
provisions  for  their  inhabitants  who  otherwise  would  die  of 
starvation  as  a consequence  of  the  policy  practiced  against  Ger- 
many by  France  and  England.” 

But  from  behind  the  German  wall  of  the  French  front,  where 
the  deported  people  were  put  to  work,  came  smuggled  letters 
showing  that  their  labors  helped  rather  to  provision  Germany 
than  themselves.  Since  the  invasion  and  occupation,  the  French 
charged,  the  German  authorities  had  taken  no  steps  to  provision 
the  subjugated  population,  the  task  having  been  undertaken  by 
the  aid  of  the  American  and  Spanish  Relief  Commission.  But 
for  this  assistance,  according  to  the  French,  the  population 
would  have  starved,  as  the  products  of  the  soil  in  the  invaded 
regions  had  been  seized  with  material  and  machineiy  and  sent 
to  Germany.  “We  are  pulling  vegetables,”  wrote  one  woman; 
“but  they  are  not  for  us — we  have  not  a single  one  of  them.  The 
punishment  is  very  severe  for  any  woman  who  would  keep  one 
potato.” 

Another  woman  refugee  wrote  that  the  produce  of  the  fields 
in  which  she  worked  under  German  military  supervision  was 
in  no  case  distributed  as  food  for  the  French  workers. 

In  October,  1916,  Germany  applied  to  Belgium  the  same  sys- 
tem of  forced  labor  by  wholesale  deportations.  It  was  carried 
out  “methodically,”  according  to  the  Germans — “ruthlessly,” 
according  to  their  foes.  In  the  second  week  of  that  month  some 
10,000  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  Mons,  Alost,  and  Courtrai,  mainly 
men  between  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  had  been  transported  by 
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troops  into  German  territory.  Ten  days  later  the  deportations 
were  reported  at  15,000.  By  the  middle  of  November,  1916,  the 
number  was  30,000,  and  judging  by  orders  issued  in  many 
Belgian  cities  calling  on  the  able-bodied  male  population  to 
report  themselves  to  the  German  military,  a mobilization  was 
afoot  to  draft  300,000  Belgians  for  the  German  labor  market. 
The  removals  reached  at  least  100,000  in  December,  1916. 

Germany  defended  her  action  as  permissible  under  a clause 
of  the  Hague  regulations  reading: 

“The  authority  of  the  legitimate  power  having  in  fact  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  shall  take  all  the 
measures  in  his  power  to  restore  and  insure  as  far  as  possible 
public  order  and  safety,  while  respecting,  unless  absolutely  pre- 
vented, the  laws  in  force  in  the  country.” 

The  Belgian  Government  saw  the  deportations  were  really 
made  to  liberate  an  equal  number  of  German  workmen  for  filling 
gaps  in  German  regiments.  For  that  purpose  there  was  a gen- 
eral call  on  all  physically  sound  men,  rich  and  poor,  irrespective 
of  class,  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  hunchbacks,  cripples, 
and  one-armed  men  alone  being  excepted.  These  men,  it  was 
charged,  were  torn  from  their  families  in  thousands,  packed  in 
cattle  cars,  and  sent  “God  knows  where.”  The  German  author- 
ities said  they  went  willingly,  “with  a certain  cheerfulness”  and 
“bound  to  the  inevitable.” 

Some  25,000  were  reported  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
German  coal,  iron,  and  steel  industries  in  the  Rhine  province 
and  Westphalia. 

Great  Britain  was  the  real  culprit,  according  to  the  German 
governor  of  Belgium,  General  von  Bissing: 

“By  cutting  olf  the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  manufactured  products,  England  had  reduced 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  Belgian  laborers  to  a chronic  state 
of  demoralizing  idleness,  and  they  with  their  families  are  to-day 
a burden  on  the  communities.  It  is  to  remedy  these  increasingly 
intolerable  conditions,  harmful  alike  to  the  Belgian  nation  and 
the  individual,  that  I have  ordered  measures  to  encourage  the 
voluntary  going  of  unemployed  Belgian  laborers  to  Germany  and 
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to  evacuate  the  congenitally  idle  who  refuse  suitable  work  at 
good  wages. 

“The  evacuation  of  Belgian  laborers  to  Germany  is  not  a hard- 
ship for  either  the  land  or  the  population.  It  is  a necessity  called 
forth  by  the  war,  and  at  bottom  a blessing  both  for  the  workers 
and  the  nation.” 

The  British  retort  to  General  von  Bissing,  made  through  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  was  sweeping  and  emphatic: 

“Three  times  during  the  last  year  we  have  proposed  to  the 
Germans  a definite  scheme  whereby  the  exports  of  Belgian  manu- 
factures and  even  imports  of  raw  material  might  be  made  free 
under  the  control  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  and  that  the 
commission  might  control  all  the  funds  arising  out  of  the  trade. 
To  none  of  these  proposals  have  we  had  a reply.  The  Germans 
have  consistently  refused  to  do  anything  to  assist  the  relief  com- 
mission and  Belgian  industry.  Instead  they  have  exacted  forty 
million  francs  a month  from  Belgium,  requisitioned  every  kind  of 
machinery  and  raw  material,  seized  the  funds  of  the  national 
bank,  and  restricted  exports. 

“They  have  drained  Belgium  dry  and  stripped  her  bare,  and 
we  know  all  this  policy  was  deliberately  calculated  to  create  a 
maximum  amount  of  unemployment  in  order  that  when  the 
proper  moment  arrived  their  slave  raids  might  begin. 

“Further,  the  Germans  justify  their  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  unemployment  they  themselves  created  had  become  so  bad  as 
to  overstrain  the  resources  of  the  poor  relief.  This  is  the  most 
impudent  thing  even  Germany  has  said  since  the  war  began. 
You  might  think  the  poor  relief  referred  to  came  from  Germany 
or  from  Belgium.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  comes  from  the  Allies 
through  the  relief  commission.  This  country  alone  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  has  advanced  $50,000,000  for  food  and  poor 
relief.  This  money  goes  from  us  freely  and  without  conditions, 
except  that  it  shall  be  under  neutral  control,” 

The  Belgian  Government  implored  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene and  obtain  the  cessation  of  this  deportation  of  Belgian  work- 
men into  Germany  and  the  liberation  of  those  already  deported. 
The  plea,  which  denounced  the  coercive  measures  as  contrary  to 
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the  laws  of  nations  and  humanity,  found  a ready  response  from 
the  Washington  Administration.  In  a note  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment presented  on  November  29,  1916,  Secretary  Lansing  saw 
the  American  Government  had  learned  with  the  “greatest  con- 
cern and  regret”  of  the  deportations,  and  was  “constrained  to 
protest  in  a friendly  spirit  but  most  solemnly  against  this  action, 
which  is  in  contravention  of  all  precedent  and  of  those  humane 
principles  of  international  practice  which  have  long  been  ac- 
cepted and  followed  by  civilized  nations  in  their  treatment  of 
noncombatants  in  conquered  territory.” 

The  United  States  was  also  “convinced  that  the  effect  of  this 
policy,  if  pursued,  will  be  in  all  probability  fatal  to  Belgian  relief 
work,  so  humanely  planned  and  so  successfully  carried  out — a 
result  which  would  be  generally  deplored,  and  which,  it  is 
assumed,  would  seriously  embarrass  the  German  Government.” 
The  reply  of  Germany  was  an  elaboration  of  her  familiar  de- 
fense that  the  deportations  were  due  to  the  unemployment 
problem,  for  which  Great  Britain  was  blamed.  It  was  to  be  noted 
that  in  her  various  explanations  Germany  evaded  referring  to 
the  charge  that  the  industrial  blight,  which  she  strove  to  correct 
by  deportations,  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  exactions,  in  money 
and  products,  she  had  herself  levied  on  Belgium  as  the  occupying 
power.  She  protested  that  the  real  conditions  had  been  mis- 
understood in  the  United  States  owing  to  distorted  reports  of  a 
“slandering  press  campaign”  conducted  by  her  enemies.  In 
denying  the  charge  that  many  deported  Belgians  had  been  com- 
pelled to  work  in  German  munition  and  other  military  factories, 
Germany  made  an  offer — which  the  United  States  promptly  ac- 
cepted— to  give  every  facility  to  a member  of  the  American 
Embassy  for  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  deported  Belgians  lived  in  Germany.  A new  point 
Germany  made  was  that  there  had  been  deportations  of  Ger- 
mans from  parts  of  Germany  and  from  German  colonies  occupied 
by  Allied  forces,  the  removal  of  women,  children,  and  old  per- 
sons from  East  Prussia  to  Siberia  being  particularly  cited;  yet 
neutral  states  had  shown  no  disposition  to  protest  to  any  of  the 
Allied  governments  involved. 
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Germany’s  defense  that  the  Belgium  deportations  were  due  to 
unemployment  was  contested  by  Cardinal  Mercier  in  a protest 
to  General  von  Bissing.  “On  November  21,”  he  told  him,  “re- 
cruiting began  in  the  commune  of  Kersbeek-Miscom.  From  the 
1,325  inhabitants  of  this  commune  the  recruiters  took  away  alto- 
gether, without  any  distinction  of  social  position  or  profession, 
farmers’  sons,  men  who  were  supporting  aged  and  infirm  par- 
ents, fathers  of  families  who  left  wives  and  families  in  misery, 
each  of  them  as  necessary  to  his  family  as  its  daily  bread.  Two 
families  found  themselves  deprived  each  of  four  sons  at  once. 
Among  ninety-four  deportes  there  were  only  two  unemployed.” 

The  legislators  of  the  province  of  Mons  further  refuted  the 
German  contention  by  citing  a number  of  similar  instances  of 
men  being  dragged  from  their  work  in  Belgium  for  forced  labor 
in  Germany,  namely : 

“At  Quaregnon,  of  1,000  workmen  called  up  304  were  deported. 
Among  the  latter  were  227  employed. 

*^t  Dour,  of  137  deportes,  there  were  117  employed. 

“At  Wammes,  of  186  deportes,  130  were  employed. 

“At  Frameries,  of  200  deportes,  157  were  employed. 

“At  Hornu,  of  140  deportes,  87  were  employed. 

“At  Paturages,  of  155  deportes,  100  were  employed. 

“At  Havre  the  burgomaster  informed  the  recruiting  officers 
that  all  the  men  called  up  were  employed.  His  remarks  were 
brushed  aside,  and  of  450  men  called  up  45  were  deported,  all 
employed.” 

The  indignant  Mons  deputies  said  these  selections  had  not  been 
made  haphazardly.  In  fact,  workmen  in  employment  were  de- 
signedly sought  by  the  German  recruiting  officers,  particularly 
those  skilled  in  certain  industries — foremen,  mechanics,  and 
laborers  from  rolling  mills;  glassworkers,  shoemakers,  fitters, 
electrical  engineers,  and  farmers.  Germany  did  not  reply  to 
these  countercharges. 
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CHAPTER  LX 

A PAPER  KINGDOM 

"pOLAND,  as  before  recorded,  was  also  subjected  to  this  drain 
on  her  male  population.  At  first  the  recruiting  of  workers 
for  Germany  was  effected  by  means  of  labor  centers,  which  ob- 
tained the  services  of  80,000  men,  according  to  report.  But  once 
across  the  German  frontier,  they  were  forbidden  to  return  or 
change  their  employment.  They  were  interned  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  Then  followed  the  impressment  of  Russian  Poles 
for  forced  labor  by  the  German  administration  of  Warsaw. 

But  a recompense  was  in  store  for  Russian  Poland.  It  was  not 
the  tendering  of  needed  food,  which  the  country  had  been  denied 
because  of  a conflict  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  re- 
garding ways  and  means  of  supplying  it  so  as  not  to  benefit  the 
army  of  occupation,  nor  yet  the  emancipation  of  Polish  workers 
from  German  soil  and  German  taskmasters.  The  honor  bestowed 
on  Poland  was  the  restoration  of  her  ancient  rank  as  a kingdom, 
which  was  called  into  existence  by  a manifesto  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  kaisers  issued  in  November,  1916.  A sovereign 
was  to  be  appointed ; but  before  his  initiation,  presumably  after 
the  war,  the  'Throne”  was  to  be  occupied  by  a regent.  Neither 
German  nor  Austrian  Poland  was  to  be  included  in  this  promised 
self-governing  kingdom  with  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  a con- 
stitutional government. 

With  appropriate  ceremonies  the  re-creation  of  the  old  King- 
dom of  Poland  was  proclaimed  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Warsaw 
before  the  assembled  Polish  representatives  by  the  German 
governor.  General  von  Beseler.  The  latter’s  speech  was  seized 
upon  by  irate  Russian  sympathizers  as  revealing  the  real  motive 
for  this  manufacture  of  a “paper  kingdom”  out  of  a conquered 
Russian  province,  which  while  the  war  lasted  was  not  Germany’s 
or  Austria’s  to  dispose  of, 

“Doubts  as  to  the  future,”  said  General  von  Beseler,  “can  find 
no  place  in  Polish  hearts.  It  will  be  our  task,  shoulder  to 
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shoulder,  with  the  residents  of  Poland,  to  carry  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  war.  Take 
places  at  our  side,  in  confidence  which  we  repay  by  the  magnani- 
mous decision  of  the  Austro-German  monarchs,  who  place  their 
seal  on  the  plans  for  the  unity  of  Poland.  We  hope  that  soon  a 
Polish  army  will  be  fighting  on  our  side  in  token  of  the  sentiment 
for  development  of  the  new  kingdom.” 

The  Teutonic  proposal  was,  of  course,  a retort  or  counterbid 
to  the  czar’s  manifesto  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
promising  self-government  and  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  the 
Poles. 

In  the  Allied  countries  the  news  was  received  by  a display 
of  unmeasured  scorn  and  derision.  The  Teutonic  Powers,  it 
was  said,  knowing  they  were  fighting  a losing  battle,  sought  to 
prop  their  declining  strength  by  cajoling  the  Poles  to  join  their 
armies,  in  return  for  which  needed  succor  they  dangled  before 
them  a sham  kingdom!  Moreover,  the  Zweikaiserbund  was  en- 
joined to  wait  till  its  chickens  were  hatched  before  counting  them. 

A statement  credited  to  the  German  Chancellor  and  made 
before  the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  perceptibly  cleared 
the  air.  Germany’s  promise  to  create  a new  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
he  said,  was  only  conditional,  being  dependent  on  the  success  of 
the  plan  to  raise  a Polish  army  which  would  fight  for  Germany. 
If  the  number  of  Poles  enlisting  voluntarily  should  be  insufficient, 
Germany  would  introduce  compulsion,  and  if  the  Poles  resisted 
or  if  the  projected  Polish  army  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
General  Staff,  the  emperor  would  annul  his  promise  to  create  a 
new  kingdom. 

The  Allied  Powers  presented  a formal  protest  to  neutral  gov- 
ernments against  the  action  of  the  Central  Powers,  mainly  on 
the  principle  that  military  occupation  in  time  of  war  did  not 
imply  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently  did  not 
enable  the  occupying  nation  to  dispose  of  any  rights  or  territory. 
Their  protest  thus  concluded : 

“In  disposing  illegally  of  territories  occupied  by  their  troops 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  have  not 
only  done  an  act  null  and  void,  but  once  again  have  shown  con- 
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tempt  for  the  fundamental  principles  in  which  repose  the  con- 
stitution and  existence  of  society  of  civilized  nations.” 

Russia  announced,  in  a statement  of  similar  tenor,  that  the 
Polish  provinces  appropriated  by  Germany  had  not  ceased  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  czar’s  empire  and  that  their  inhabitants 
remained  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  that  monarch.  She 
reaffirmed  her  promise  to  grant  Poland  complete  autonomy. 
Hence,  whichever  way  the  war  ended,  the  restoration  of  Polish 
nationality  in  some  form,  at  least  in  Russian  Poland,  appeared 
assured. 

The  outlook  was  less  clear  for  Prussian  and  Austrian  Poland. 
Neither  province,  according  to  the  Teutonic  plan,  was  to  be 
included  in  the  new  kingdom.  Each  irrevocably  belonged  to  its 
suzerain.  In  the  Prussian  Diet,  Polish  and  Socialist  members 
who  protested  against  the  exclusion  of  Prussian  Poland  in  the 
new  kingdom  drew  an  uncompromising  statement  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  “Every  inch  of  ground  in  the  eastern 
frontier  districts  of  Prussia  is  sacred  and  inalienable.  No 
Prussian  can  think  otherwise.”  A motion  requesting  guaranties 
that  no  portion  of  Prussian  Poland  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  kingdom  was  passed  by  a vote  of  180  to  104.  So  much  for 
Prussian  Poland ; but  the  large  minority,  composed  of  the  Center, 
Poles,  Progressives,  Socialists,  and  Danes,  was  of  note. 

Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  for  the  trials  it  had  borne  in  the  war  as  a buffer 
state  or  outpost  of  the  empire.  As  a reward  he  promised,  when 
the  Polish  kingdom  came  into  being — a significant  and  necessary 
qualification — to  grant  autonomy  to  that  province  “so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  Galicia  forms  part  of  our  common- 
wealth, and  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  that  land” 
— and  other  qualifications  which  obscured  the  character  of  the 
promised  privileges.  Incidentally,  a portion  of  Galicia  had  been 
conquered  by  Russia. 

Neutral  opinion  cast  doubt  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  their  ostentatious  “restoration”  of  a Polish  kingdom 
which  denied  to  the  Prussian  or  Austrian  Poles  any  enjoyment 
of  the  promised  free  institutions  proposed  to  be  incorporated 
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with  it  if  the  Teutons  won  the  war.  The  plan  being  contin- 
gent on  that  doubtful  eventuality,  it  was  scouted  as  an  empty 
pretense. 

Russia’s  intentions  regarding  the  Polish  question  were  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  czar’s  transient  premiers,  M.  Trepoff,  in 
an  address  to  the  Duma  on  December  2,  1916 : 

"One  part  of  the  task  before  us  is  to  reconquer  and  recover 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  temporarily  detached  by  force  of  arms. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  We  must  also  wrest  from  our  enemies 
territories  formerly  Polish  beyond  the  old  frontier.  We  will  then 
reconstitute  Poland,  free  within  its  ethnographical  boundaries 
but  inseparably  united  with  Russia.” 


CHAPTER  LXI 

SHOET  RATIONS  SHORTER 

TF  the  termination  of  the  war  depended,  as  many  onlookers  in 
the  current  period  believed,  on  the  length  of  Germany’s  en- 
durance of  a limited  food  supply,  then  a prophet  would  find  his 
real  inspiration  in  an  examination  of  Germany’s  larder  instead 
of  in  the  potentialities  of  the  military  situations  on  the  various 
fronts.  The  difficulty  of  such  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
a blockaded  nation’s  larder  would  not  be  its  fluctuating  bulk, 
which  could  be  vaguely  estimated,  but  the  ratio  of  diminution  as 
calls  were  made  upon  it  day  by  day.  A continuous  run  on  a bank 
which  has  accumulated  great  resources  in  ready  currency,  but 
which  could  obtain  no  sufficient  external  help  to  replenish  them, 
would  soon  ruin  the  institution.  A run  on  a nation’s  food  is  not 
so  readily  perceptible.  Whether  Germany’s  limited  larder,  al- 
though augmented  by  domestic  harvests,  levies  on  conquered 
territories,  war  booty,  and  a hampered  stream  of  supplies  from 
neutral  neighbors,  was  being  drained  at  a rate  which  made  ex- 
haustion inevitable  within  a measurable  period,  or  whether  it 
was  being  adequately  refilled  by  these  contributions,  was  a per- 
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plexing  question,  because  it  had  its  negative  and  affirmative 
deponents,  and  neither  could  be  discredited. 

Government  spokesmen  remained  incurably  optimistic.  Dr. 
Karl  HelfFerich,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  found  the  food  and 
economic  outlook  highly  satisfactory  in  August,  1916,  and  saw 
nothing  in  the  situation  that  would  “assume  at  any  time  an 
aspect  which  will  influence  the  military  plans  and  operations  of 
the  empire.”  In  fact.  Great  Britain  had  grievously  miscalculated. 

But  a reservation  had  to  be  made  modifying  this  sweeping 
statement  that  the  blockade  had  been  fruitless : 

“The  fact  that  Germany  is  cut  off  from  the  foreign  feed  market 
undoubtedly  has  rendered  difficult  the  keeping  of  live  stock, 
resulting  in  limitation  of  meat  and  milk  products.  This  limita- 
tion is  felt,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  fatal.” 

Maximilian  Harden,  the  mentor  of  the  German  masses,  saw  a 
very  different  situation.  He  told  them  in  the  “Zukunft”: 

“We  shall  see  more  naked  misery  and  hard  need  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war  than  in  many  ordinary  years,  notwithstanding 
all  benevolence  and  all  willingness  to  give  individual  help. 
Resign  yourselves  early  to  difficult  times.” 

The  Government’s  view  that  the  blockade,  though  an  ordeal, 
was  not  “fatal,”  could  not  be  dismissed  as  a mere  official  glozing 
of  a critical  condition.  The  German  people  were  enduring  the 
trials  of  short  commons;  the  strength  of  the  armies  in  the  field 
and  of  the  working  people  at  home  was  not  impaired.  A search- 
light into  the  physical  conditions  of  both  would  reveal  doubtless 
deterioration  in  spots ; but  all  the  indications  were  that  both  at 
home  and  abroad  Germany  had  sufficient  in  the  dinner  pail  by 
careful  cheeseparing  and  husbanding. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  great  hopes  were  centered  on  the  com- 
ing harvest.  If  it  were  bountiful,  then  the  outlook  was  that  the 
struggle  could  be  continued  indefinitely.  But  the  harvest  was 
ever  an  unknown  factor,  and  contained  other  unknown  factors. 
Depending  upon  them  always  was  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  continuing  to  feed  70,000,000  people.  Uncertain  elements 
shadowed  its  consideration  at  every  turn.  Even  with  a good 
harvest,  which  permitted  a sound  base  for  calculations,  the 
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factors  of  unstable  prices  and  the  buying  power  of  the  masses 
contained  dangerous  possibilities  that  might  deprive  the  harvest 
from  being  a real  boon  to  the  people.  Then  the  harvest  itself 
might  be  good  in  its  totality ; and  yet  be  meager  in  one  important 
crop,  say  potatoes ; in  that  case  the  distribution  of  all  the  other 
crops  would  be  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 

The  wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  the  harvest  was  hailed 
by  the  press  as  a bounteous  one.  But  it  was  not,  the  potato  crop 
being  especially  inferior.  Even  the  Government  had  to  under- 
take the  unfamiliar  task  of  dispersing  illusions  through  Herr 
von  Batocki,  the  food  dictator,  who  reported  in  September,  1916 : 

‘Tt  is  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  crops  of  1916  are  the  best 
yet  seen.  In  reality  the  quantity  is  more  than  the  average.  It 
is  true  that  it  will  suffice  until  the  next  harvest,  provided  every- 
thing is  normal  in  the  meantime;  but  consumption  must  be 
moderate.” 

Consumption  began  to  be  extremely  moderate  in  edibles  that 
did  not  immediately  bear  on  the  crops.  Berlin  papers  announced 
that  each  person  would  only  be  allowed  one  egg  a week.  In 
certain  towns  there  was  no  cheese  at  all,  the  army  had  requisi- 
tioned it  all.  In  Wiesbaden  the  individual  meat  allowance  was 
four  ounces  a week,  and  one  egg  every  fortnight.  No  milk  was 
available  except  for  children  and  invalids,  and  it  cost  7 to  20 
cents  a pint.  Butter  was  almost  undiscoverable. 

As  the  winter  approached  the  outlook  did  not  improve;  but 
German  endurance  did  not  relax.  Officially  there  were  less  and 
less  pretentious  claims  that  the  blockade  was  fruitless.  Frank 
debates  in  the  Reichstag  wrung  an  admiring  comment  from  one 
journal  on  Herr  von  Batocki’s  candor  in  abandoning  “conceal- 
ments and  deceptions,”  and  on  his  admission  that  statistics 
foisted  on  the  German  people  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were 
inaccurate.  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  did  not  veil  his  view 
of  the  situation  by  the  usual  resort  to  turgid  official  phrases.  He 
appealed  to  the  German  farmers  to  spare  no  efforts  to  increase 
their  production  of  fats  arid  other  foodstuffs,  warning  them  that 
“it  is  a question  of  life  and  death  for  the  German  people  and 
the  empire,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  workers  on  an 
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efficient  basis  unless  they  have  a justly  apportioned  amount  of 
fats.” 

By  the  beginning  of  1917  the  food  shortage  was  still  not 
“fatal”;  but  it  was  clearly  shorter.  Germany’s  peace  offer  had 
been  made,  and  in  seeking  for  the  dynamics  behind  it  the  infer- 
ence was  plain  that  the  Allies’  food  victories,  not  the  Teuton’s 
military  conquests,  had  dictated  the  step.  The  menace  of  actual 
starvation — Germany’s  favorite  word — could  be  put  aside;  in- 
vested cities  might,  but  blockaded  nations  did  not,  reach  that 
stage.  The  real  trouble  was  undernourishment.  The  Govern- 
ment admitted  its  existence ; Von  Hindenburg  in  his  plea  feared 
its  possible  effects  in  press  complaints  of  inefficient  prevalence, 
as  did  reports  of  recriminations  as  to  food  distributions  between 
town  and  country  and  between  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  and  the 
stories  of  eyewitnesses  from  Germany  describing  a depressed 
and  listless  people.  Evidence  as  convincing  was  perceivable  in 
the  learned  discussions  of  savants  on  the  possible  permanent 
effects  of  undernourishment  and  the  psychology  of  half  rations, 
to  which  they  applied  all  the  minutiae  of  their  well-known 
methods  to  arrive  at  an  instructive  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
hunger. 

Germany  was  a food-importing  country  before  the  war  to  an 
extent  not  readily  realized  till  the  pinch  came.  But  it  was  sup- 
posed that  she  could  defy  the  British  blockade  if  she  could  fully 
utilize  her  own  resources.  War  conditions,  however,  even 
balked  her  of  that  liberty.  Lack  of  labor  and  of  fertilizer,  in 
conjunction  with  bad  crop  conditions  general  the  world  over, 
were  blamed  for  a poor  potato  crop.  Deprived  of,  say,  one-fifth 
of  her  food  supply  for  two  and  a half  years  by  the  blockade  of 
imports,  her  domestic  store  was  subject  to  the  abnormal  drain 
caused  by  war  conditions,  as  well  as  to  crop  shortcomings ; then 
there  was  the  increased  per  capita  consumption  required  for  her 
armies  and  munition  workers — for  these  must  be  well  nourished, 
as  Von  Hindenburg  declared,  whoever  else  may  suffer.  Half 
rations  were  inevitable  under  these  conditions. 

The  course  of  the  war  had  discredited  the  military  prophet; 
now  came  the  turn  of  the  food  prophet,  who  was  bold  in  his 
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predictions.  One  such,  recording  his  impressions  of  Germany- 
after  -wandering  through  it  for  fourteen  months,  ventured  this 
portent  in  January,  1917 : 

“Germany  is  cracking  and  cracking.  Germany’s  foundation 
stones  are  being  eaten  hollo-w  by  the  war,  and  she  will  come 
down  with  a crash.  Her  utter  collapse  is  at  hand.” 

A communication  sent  from  Budapest  to  the  London  “Morn- 
ing Post”  about  this  time  was  more  specific : 

“It  is  plain  that  the  peace  offer  was  chiefly  prompted  by  the 
knowledge  that  relief  must  come  within  six  months  at  the  out- 
side if  internal  troubles  of  the  most  serious  character  are  to  be 
avoided.  In  Austria-Hungary  the  available  stocks  of  food  will 
not  even  last  for  six  months. 

“The  feeding  of  the  army  is  the  main  concern  of  the  Central 
Empires,  not  that  of  the  population,  as  may  be  imagined;  yet 
even  this  cannot  be  managed  for  more  than  another  six  months, 
even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
behind  the  front  are  on  half  rations,  and  that  very  soon,  in  all 
probability,  the  men  on  the  western  front  will  fare  no  better. 
The  fact  is,  the  time  has  come  when  the  question  of  feeding  even 
the  army  gives  rise  to  the  gravest  apprehension.” 

Whether  conditions  were  reaJly  tending  toward  this  consum- 
mation or  not,  the  cold  fact  that  food  was  becoming  scarcer  in 
Germany  was  further  evidenced  by  another  official  cut  in  ci-vfilian 
rations.  The  allowance  of  potatoes  was  reduced,  on  January  1, 
1917,  from  one  and  a half  pounds  to  three-quarters  of  a pound  a 
day,  next  to  less  than  a pound  on  meat  days,  that  is  once  a week, 
and  butter  to  a fraction  of  over  two  ounces  a week. 

Austria,  or  at  least  Vienna,  appeared  to  depend  for  much  of 
her  food  supplies  on  Hungary.  But  Hungary,  according  to  her 
food  dictator,  was  worse  off  than  either  Austria  or  Germany. 
“From  henceforth,”  he  declared  officially  in  January,  1917, 
“Austria  cannot  receive  a grain  of  wheat  from  us.”  The  state- 
ments of  food  dictators  were  not  usually  candid,  and  his  there- 
fore was  notable. 

“The  kno-wn  stock  of  wheat  and  that  which  is  at  our  disposal 
together  represent  only  one-seventh  of  the  needs  of  the  whole 
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country  and  army  until  August  15,  1917.  What  is  lacking  must 
be  found,  and  we  have  only  two  means  of  making  good  the  deficit 
— requisition  and  importation  from  Rumania. 

“The  truth  is  Germany  is  not  so  much  in  need  of  food  and 
cereals  as  we  are,  and  even  Austria  is  in  a better  position.  With 
us  the  distribution  of  food  has  been  unsystematic  from  the 
beginning,  and  no  improvement  has  taken  place.  Appearances, 
resulting  from  this  lack  of  organization,  give  the  impression  of 
an  excellent  position,  not  necessitating  food  tickets  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  We  are  not,  however,  in  a better  position. 

“As  regards  the  discrepancy  between  the  available  stock  and 
our  needs,  we  hope  this  will  be  passably  reduced  as  the  result  of 
severe  requisition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  right  of  searching 
private  houses  has  been  conferred  on  the  authorities  and  will 
not  be  without  success.” 

Even  Great  Britain,  the  best  provendered  of  all  the  nations 
at  war,  faced  the  necessity  of  appointing  a food  controller.  In 
the  summer  of  1916  rumors  that  her  food  supply  was  not  what 
it  should  be  brought  the  most  emphatic  denial  from  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

“Far  from  Great  Britain  being  on  the  point  of  facing  a food 
shortage,”  came  the  official  assurance,  “she  is  tremendously 
well  off.  We  have  got  all  we  need  to  eat,  and  while  prices 
are  high.  Great  Britain  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
famine.” 

But  the  following  November  the  British  Government  was 
endowed  by  an  Order  in  Council  with  wider  powers  to  conserve 
the  food  supplies.  This  was  an  unexpected  step  and  fore- 
shadowed that  the  British  Isles  sooner  or  later  might  be  forced 
to  submit  to  a war  diet  like  the  Teutons.  The  prospect  was  not 
imminent ; but  the  Government  sought  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. Looking  forward  to  protracted  hostilities,  it  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  timely  measures  for  safeguarding  the  national  food 
supply  by  an  effective  organization  of  resources  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  Germany.  It  was  anticipated,  in  fact,  that  the  chief 
strain  Great  Britain  would  have  to  bear  in  1917  in  connection 
with  the  war  would  relate  to  food. 
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The  Government  assumed  the  power  to  issue  food  tickets  at 
any  time  it  chose,  limit  prices,  and  control  the  use  of  sugar, 
potatoes,  flour — while  flour  was  to  be  forbidden — and  other 
commodities.  The  food  controller  appointed  was  Lord  Devon- 
port,  a new  peer  of  the  Lipton  school  of  provision  merchants. 

This  drastic  action  of  the  British  Government  was  primarily 
stimulated  by  the  failure  of  its  repeated  appeals  for  voluntary 
economy.  People  who  had  not  money  to  spend  had  economized. 
Others — especially  the  nouveaux  riches  in  every  class  of  society 
— paid  little  attention  to  homilies.  Meantime  the  need  of  con- 
versation steadily  increased,  and  the  stage  was  reached  when 
Government  pressure  as  a precautionary  step  was  deemed  essen- 
tial. Beyond  this  duty  of  curbing  extravagance  and  waste  were 
two  other  difficulties  to  be  met.  The  overseas  food  supply,  on 
which  Great  Britain  mainly  depended,  had  greatly  diminished, 
especially  the  imports  of  cereals  across  the  Atlantic.  Further, 
the  shortage  of  shipping,  partly  through  the  depredations  of  sub- 
marines, and  partly  through  the  commandeering  of  vessels  for 
war  service,  had  decreased  the  means  of  food  transport.  There 
was  no  lack  of  food  supplies — Canada  and  Australia,  indeed, 
had  ample  granaries  and  herds — but  there  was  a growing  lack 
of  food  vessels. 

In  Russia  a food  crisis  helped  to  wreck  the  Sturmer  cabinet; 
but  the  difficulty  was  not  due  to  poor  harvests.  The  wheat  and 
other  crops  of  1916  were  abundant,  yet  there  was  nevertheless 
an  economic  breakdown.  There  had  been  an  enormous  requisi- 
tion of  food  supplies  for  the  army,  and  as  a consequence  a 
prohibitive  rise  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country,  especially  of  meat  and  bread. 
Food  purveyors  held  back  their  reserve  stocks  to  raise  prices 
still  further,  heedless  of  the  clamoring  needs  of  the  populace. 
In  the  summer  the  Government  sought  to  pacify  the  unrest  due 
to  the  soaring  cost  of  living  by  setting  a limit  on  prices.  The 
result  was  directly  the  reverse  of  that  aimed  at  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  food  merchants,  the  landlords,  even  the  peasants,  to 
some  extent,  who  controlled  the  nation’s  food  supply,  stopped 
selling,  precipitating  a condition  that  threatened  an  actual 
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famine.  In  October,  1916,  many  towns  and  cities  were  reported 
to  be  almost  without  food.  The  Government  lost  its  bearings  in 
the  face  of  the  great  outcry;  the  bureaucrats  quarreled  as  to 
what  department  should  solve  the  problem;  the  cabinet  fre- 
quently met  and  vacillated,  and  finally  trusted  that  the  crisis 
would  adjust  itself.  But  it  did  not.  It  appeared  that  the  food 
provision  for  the  army  was  greatly  in  excess  of  its  needs.  Great 
stores  of  bread  reserves  had  been  requisitioned  by  Government 
officials  empowered  with  such  authority,  and  the  people  were 
wrathful  at  the  knowledge  that  these  stores,  which  were  held 
back  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  many  times  exceeded  the 
army’s  bread  consumption  for  a whole  year.  The  Sturmer 
cabinet  fell  under  the  stress.  With  the  convening  of  the  Duma 
the  problem  was  attacked ; but  it  was  not  easily  solved,  and  M. 
Sturmer’s  successors  found  it  perplexing.  One  of  the  devices 
utilized  to  break  the  food  “corner”  was  the  purchase  of  great 
quantities  of  grain  by  the  Imperial  Bank,  which  sold  it  to  the 
people  and  army  at  cost  price. 


CHAPTER  LXII 

THE  WAR  CHESTS 

TpUROPE  had  raised  over  sixty  billions  of  dollars  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  war  up  to  the  close  of  1916,  She  had  not  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus,  which  could  not  be  emptied ; but  the  fact  that  the 
belligerents,  especially  Great  Britain,  were  capable  of  bearing 
even  a greater  strain  on  their  resources  at  least  showed  that 
financial  exhaustion  was  far  from  being  in  sight.  It  was  plain 
that  diminished  financial  power  would  not  determine  the  dura- 
tion of  hostilities,  because  every  fiscal  and  industrial  factor  of 
national  and  individual  life  in  the  affected  countries  was  utilized 
for  the  repletion  of  the  war  chest. 

The  actual  estimated  cost  of  twenty-nine  months  .of  war  was 
$61,769,000,000,  or  $41,144,000,000  for  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
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$20,625,000,000  for  the  Central  Powers.  The  following  table 
gives  the  figures  for  the  principal  nations  involved : 


Great  Britain: 

Total  cost  to 
Dec.  31, 1916 

Present  average 
cost  per  day 

United  Kingdom 

. . .$14,374,000,000 

$23,500,000 

Canada 

400,000,000 

900,000 

Other  colonies 

600,000,000 

600,000 

Total  Great  Britain . . , 

. . .$15,374,000,000 

$25,000,000 

France 

..  .$12,200,000,000 

$18,000,000 

Russia 

. . . 8,500,000,000 

16,000,000 

Italy 

. . . 4,000,000,000 

7,000,000 

Belgium 

490,000,000 

1,000,000 

Serbia 

330,000,000 

1,000,000 

Rumania 

250,000,000 

2,000,000 

Entente  Allies 

. . .$41,144,000,000 

$70,000,000 

Germany 

. . .$14,600,000,000 

$21,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 

. . . 5,000,000,000 

11,000,000 

Turkey 

650,000,000 

1,500,000 

Bulgaria 

375,000,000 

1,500,000 

Central  Allies 

. . .$20,625,000,000 

$35,000,000 

Grand  Total 

...$61,769,000,000  $105,000,000 

War  budgets  necessarily  overlapped  normal  expenditures  of 
peace  times,  and  they  were  so  merged  that  a distinctive  line  could 
not  be  drawn  between  them.  The  British  Chancellor’s  estimates 
for  national  outlays  to  March  31,  1917,  the  end  of  the  current 
financial  year,  for  example,  raised  the  sum  needed  to  $19,415,- 
000,000,  which  included  every  item  required  for  the  army,  navy, 
and  civil  administration  had  not  the  war  multiplied  the  cost  of 
their  operation.  It  also  included  some  $4,000,000,000  advanced 
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to,  or  provided  for,  Great  Britain’s  allies.  A rough  subtraction 
of  say  $3,000,000,000,  the  estimated  amount  of  peace  budgets  for 
the  war  period,  placed  the  British  war  budget  to  March  31,  1917, 
at  $16,415,000,000. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  British  finances  was  the  manner 
in  which  revenue  was  raised  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditures. 
Almost  as  striking  was  the  fact  that  much  more  than  half  the 
war  cost,  or  $9,125,000,000,  was  spent  or  provided  for  in  the 
British  financial  year  of  March  31,  1916-17,  a period  which  over- 
lapped the  second  and  third  year  of  the  war.  Reviewing  the 
position  in  August,  1916,  Reginald  McKenna,  the  British  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  pointed  out  that  of  that  nine  millions 
odd  no  less  than  $2,500,000,000  was  met  by  taxation  in  the  same 
period.  As  to  the  imports,  he  said : 

“We  have  increased  certain  indirect  taxes  on  tobacco,  tea, 
sugar,  etc.,  and  we  have  introduced  new  ones  on  matches,  table 
waters,  entertainments,  etc.,  but  our  heaviest  demands  have  been 
made  through  direct  taxes,  our  citizens  to-day  paying  in  an 
income  tax  from  slightly  under  1 per  cent,  when  their  incomes 
are  very  small,  up  to  over  411/2  per  cent,  when  their  incomes  are 
very  large.  Before  the  war  they  paid  two-fifths  of  1 per  cent  on 
very  small  incomes  to  13  per  cent  on  very  large  incomes.  Finally, 
we  have  accomplished  that  from  any  increase  in  profits  earned 
during  the  war  60  per  cent  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  state.” 

This  $2,500,000,000  was  the  product  of  war  taxation,  and  was 
in  addition  and  apart  from  the  normal  revenue  running  slightly 
under  $1,000,000,000  annually  which  the  British  taxpayers  also 
provided. 

The  American  dollar  was  an  impressive  contributor  to  the 
Allied  borrowings.  The  total  sum  provided  by  American  finan- 
ciers in  the  form  of  British  credits,  secured  in  the  main  by 
collateral,  reached  $1,300,000,000.  Not  a dollar  of  this  sum  went 
to  Great  Britain  where  the  money  was  not  needed,  but  was  sub- 
scribed by  American  investors  and  deposited  in  American  banks 
to  finance  a large  proportion  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  in  the 
United  States  for  enormous  war  supplies  and  foodstuffs  fur- 
nished to  the  Allied  belligerents. 
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Three  loans  or  credits  of  this  character  of  $250,000,000, 
$300,000,000,  and  $250,000,000  respectively  were  arranged  in 
August  and  November,  1916,  and  January,  1917,  and  belong  to 
the  record  because  they  signalized  an  innovation  in  American 
financial  relations  with  foreign  governments.  A previous  credit, 
that  for  $500,000,000,  known  as  the  Anglo-French  loan,  v/as 
arranged  in  1915  on  the  bona  fides  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
without  other  security.  The  good  faith  of  both  countries  was 
collateral  enough,  since  their  commitments  to  the  loan  made  it 
substantially  a first  lien  on  the  property  and  income  of  the 
British  and  French  people.  The  Morgan  view  was  that  “the 
unsecured  Government  bond  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  free 
from  home  income  tax  and  payable  in  dollars  in  the  United 
States  is  just  as  sure  to  be  paid  as  the  unsecured  bond  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  the  war  terminates.”  The  British 
attitude  was  that  “an  internal  obligation  of  the  Government  is  a 
debt  owed  by  the  Government  to  its  own  people,”  but  that  “an 
external  obligation  of  the  Government  is  a debt  of  all  the  people, 
through  the  Government,  to  holders  without  the  country.” 
Nevertheless,  further  credits  in  which  Great  Britain  was  a 
participant  were  not  made  without  the  provision  of  collateral. 
The  British  Government  appeared  to  recognize  that  unsecured 
foreign  bonds,  despite  the  financial  strength  of  the  borrowers, 
were  debatable  investments  for  American  banking  institutions, 
and  that  a nation’s  good  faith  was  not  a tangible  enough  security 
to  assure  American  investors,  unaccustomed  to  converting  their 
funds  into  foreign  bonds,  that  their  money  was  safe.  Great 
Britain  therefore  willingly  acceded  to  the  proposal  to  furnish 
collateral,  which  grew  out  of  attacks  on  the  $500,000,000  un- 
secured loan.  As  governments  did  not  invest  in  securities,  the 
British  Exchequer  practically  raided  the  private  holdings  of 
British  citizens  by  forcing  them  to  transfer  their  securities  to 
the  Government  either  for  cash  or  as  a loan  or  in  exchange 
for  Government  bonds.  In  this  way  the  requisite  collateral 
both  for  the  two  $250,000,000  loans  and  the  $300,000,000 
loan  was  obtained.  The  Exchequer  had  practically  to  buy  the 
greater  part  of  the  deposited  securities  before  it  could  pledge 
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them;  in  other  words,  the  bulk  of  these  credits  was  actually 
raised  at  home.  For  the  two  $250,000,000  loans  collateral  of 
the  market  value  of  $300,000,000  for  each,  composed  of  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  securities,  and  bonds  of  Holland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Argentina,  and  of  British  Dominions,  was  de- 
posited. For  the  $300,000,000  loan  the  collateral  furnished  was 
worth  $360,000,000  in  the  market,  and  composed  of  a wide  range 
of  securities  covering  American  and  Canadian  corporation  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  government  and  municipal  bonds  of  the  chief 
British  Dominions  and  of  other  countries.  Here  was  $960,000,- 
000  worth  of  securities  wrung  from  the  private  possessions  of 
Britons  for  deposit  in  New  York  to  buttress  an  $800,000,000 
credit  and  assure  American  banks  and  investors  that  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  short-term  bonds  which  the  credits  represented 
were  adequately  protected.  But  apart  from  this  consideration, 
American  bankers  saw  the  necessity  of  issuing  the  new  credits  in 
a different  form  from  that  of  the  earlier  unsecured  loan  in  order 
to  protect  the  latter  from  being  impaired  by  competition  in  the 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,300,000,000  contributed  by  American 
dollars  to  Anglo-French  credit  and  a number  of  small  loans  fur- 
nished to  other  belligerents,  an  attempt  was  made  in  November, 
1916,  to  float  an  indefinite  amount  of  short-term  British  and 
French  treasury  bills  in  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  interposed  with  an  objection  to  their  purchase  by 
banks  except  in  a strictly  limited  degree.  It  warned  the  banks 
that  such  bills,  though  purporting  to  be  short-term  investments, 
were  really  long-term,  because  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments must  finally  convert  them  into  long-term  loans,  having  no 
other  means  of  discharging  them.  As  such  they  might  become 
an  element  which,  if  not  kept  under  control,  would  tend  toward 
instability  and  ultimate  injury  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  country.  In  other  words,  the  board  feared  that  a flood  of 
such  bills — it  was  said  a billion  dollars’  worth  were  to  be  placed 
— would  materially  reduce  the  liquid  assets  of  banks  available 
for  supplying  the  short-credit  needs  of  American  trade  and  in- 
dustry. The  Morgan  interests,  at  the  request  of  the  British 
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and  French  Governments,  promptly  withdrew  the  issues  from 
sale. 

Germany’s  financial  burden,  outside  $20,000,000  raised  in  the 
United  States  and  small  neutral  loans,  was  borne  by  her  own 
people.  Like  Great  Britain,  she  was  also  the  mainstay  of  her 
allies’  exchequers  for  war  purposes.  Germany  raised  a fifth  war 
loan  in  October,  1916,  approximating  $2,600,000,000.  Austria 
also  floated,  in  January,  1917,  a fifth  loan,  which  realized  about 
$950,000,000.  Both  countries  were  proud  of  these  achievements, 
effected  as  they  were  in  a period  of  unfavorable  political  and 
economical  conditions.  Germany  especially  embarked  upon  the 
project  of  making  another  raid  on  her  people’s  pockets  with 
misgivings.  In  fact  within  a week  of  its  closing,  German  re- 
ports gave  the  impression  that  the  loan  was  a partial  failure. 
One  journal  frankly  declared  that  the  farmers  declined  to  sub- 
scribe, fearing  imperial  bankruptcy;  but  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
perhaps  under  Government  pressure,  the  loan  was  subscribed 
from  some  quarter.  The  Financial  Secretary’s  advertising 
propaganda  exploiting  the  loan  was  described  as  modem,  almost 
American,  in  its  efficiency.  However  that  might  be,  the  loan 
campaign,  according  to  Entente  sympathizers,  was  conducted 
on  lines  peculiarly  Teutonic.  Feats  of  arms,  the  extent  of  terri- 
tories occupied,  the  number  of  men  and  the  booty  captured  were 
set  forth  in  glowing  terms,  especially  the  achievements  of  the 
Zeppelins.  These  statements  were  described  as  past  belief  in 
their  exaggerations.  Each  Zeppelin  was  credited  with  having 
destroyed  a complete  series  of  docks,  ships,  and  railroads,  result- 
ing in  ruin  and  desolation  along  the  entire  British  coast. 

However,  the  result,  in  the  words  of  the  kaiser  in  a message 
to  the  German  Chancellor,  “must  be  considered  an  expression  of 
the  unshakable  confidence  of  the  nation  in  itself  and  its  future.” 

The  Allied  financial  experts  were  at  sea  in  trying  to  determine 
the  precise  economical  position  of  the  Teutonic  Powers.  That 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  were  leaning  on  Germany  was 
plain,  and  it  was  equally  plain  that  Gennany  was  not  staggering 
under  the  load,  or  else  had  succeeded  in  screening  her  burden. 
German  financial  methods,  however,  provided  a basis  for  the 
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Allied  critics  to  form  an  approximate  judgment,  which  was,  of 
course,  convincing  to  those  to  whom  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought.  Germany  had  counted  on  a short  and  successful  war, 
and  all  proposals  to  avoid  currency  inflation  or  to  provide 
revenue  for  interest  on  the  war  loans  were  therefore  unheeded. 
Reliance  was  placed  on  war  indemnities  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
war ; but  the  prospect  of  such  a windfall  had  long  since  vanished. 
Her  critics,  who  rejoiced  in  their  role  of  Job’s  comforters,  fore- 
saw the  complete  collapse  of  her  external  credit  when  neutrals 
perceived  the  inevitable  ultimate  economic  results  of  raising 
huge  loans  without  making  provision  by  revenue  from  taxation 
of  meeting  the  interest  which  was  being  paid  out  of  the  loans 
themselves  as  raised.  Pressure  of  inadequate  supplies,  it  was 
also  predicted,  would  eventually  wreck  German  credit  at  home. 
But  the  fact  remained  that  the  war  outlays  of  the  Teutonic 
Powers  were  far  from  reaching  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  their 
foes’,  and  steps  were  taken  to  raise  a sixth  loan  of  $2,400,000,000 
in  the  spring  of  1917.  If  the  structure  of  German  war  finance 
was  built  on  sand,  the  foundation  is  holding  well. 


PART  VII  — THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  BELLIGERENTS 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

THE  OLD  MENACE 

A WELCOME  period  of  quiet  in  the  submarine  controversy 
with  Germany  followed  the  settlement  of  the  Sussex  case 
recorded  in  the  previous  volume.  But  neither  the  Administration 
nor  the  country  was  deluded  into  resting  in  any  false  security. 
The  dragon  was  not  throttled ; it  merely  slumbered  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a diplomatic  opiate.  While  the  war  lasted  the  menace 
of  its  awaking  and  jeopardizing  German  peace  with  the  United 
States  was  always  present. 

The  achievements  of  the  Deutschland,  a peaceful  commercial 
submarine  which  inaugurated  an  undersea  traffic  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  provided  an  interesting  diversion 
from  the  tension  created  by  the  depredations  of  her  armed  sis- 
ters. After  safely  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  finding  a safe  berth 
in  an  American  port  in  the  summer  of  1916,  she  showed  such 
hesitation  in  setting  out  on  the  return  trip  that  doubts  were 
general  as  to  whether  the  dangers  of  capture  by  alert  Allied 
cruisers  were  not  too  great  to  be  risked.  The  attempt  neverthe- 
less was  finally  made  on  August  2,  1916,  when  she  darted  under 
water  after  passing  out  of  the  three-mile  limit  at  the  Virginia 
Capes  and  was  successful.  She  arrived  at  Bremen  on  August 
23,  1916,  with  a cargo  of  rubber  and  metal,  and  apparently 
found  no  difficulty  in  eluding  the  foes  supposedly  in  wait  for  her 
on  the  high  seas.  When  she  left  her  Baltimore  berth,  so  the 
story  went,  eight  British  warships  awaited  her,  attended  by 
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numerous  fishing  craft  hired  to  spread  nets  to  entangle  her. 
Near  the  English  coast  dense  fogs  aided  by  obscuring  the  vision 
of  her  foes’  naval  lookouts,  and  in  rounding  Scotland  to  reach 
the  North  Sea  she  had  to  evade  a long  line  of  warships  and  in- 
numerable auxiliary  craft  extended  far  north. 

Germany  found  occasion  for  exultation  in  her  return  without 
mishap.  The  blockade  was  broken.  Berlin  was  bedecked  with 
flags  and  the  whole  country  celebrated  the  event  as  though 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg  had  won  another  victory.  The  Deutsch- 
land again  left  Bremen  on  October  10,  1916,  and  found  her  way 
into  New  London,  Conn.,  on  November  1,  1916,  leaving  for 
Germany  three  weeks  later  with  a rubber  and  metal  cargo  said 
to  be  worth  $2,000,000  and  a number  of  mail  pouches.  She  was 
reported  to  have  arrived  safely  off  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  on 
December  10,  1916. 

A repetition  of  the  Deutschland' s exploits  was  looked  for  from 
her  sister  undersea  craft,  the  Bremen,  about  whose  movements 
the  widest  speculation  was  centered.  She  was  reported  to  have 
left  Germany  for  the  United  States  on  September  1,  1916,  but 
did  not  appear,  nor  was  any  trace  of  her  seen  en  route.  She 
never  arrived,  and  became  a mystery  of  the  sea.  A story  circu- 
lated that  she  had  been  captured  by  a British  patrol  boat  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  thirty-three  of  her  crew  of  thirty-five  made 
prisoners,  the  remaining  two  having  been  killed  when  the  boat 
was  caught  in  a steel  net.  The  British  admiralty  preserved  its 
customary  silence  as  to  the  truth  of  this  report.  Her  German 
owners  finally  acknowledged  their  belief  that  she  had  been  lost 
probably  through  an  accident  to  her  machinery.  At  any  rate  a 
life  preserver  bearing  the  name  Bremen  was  picked  up  off  the 
Maine  coast  about  the  end  of  September,  1916. 

As  the  summer  of  1916  advanced  American  contemplation  of 
this  agreeable  trade  relation  with  blockaded  Germany  by  means 
of  a commercial  submarine  service  was  abruptly  switched  to  a 
review  of  the  manner  in  which  that  country  was  observing  its 
undertaking  not  to  sink  unresisting  vessels  without  warning. 
A certain  communication  credited  to  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  was 
circulated  in  Germany  urging  a return  to  his  discarded  sea  policy. 
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This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  pursuit  of  unrestricted 
and  ruthless  submarine  warfare,  the  espousal  of  which  by  him 
as  Minister  of  Marine,  in  conflict  with  the  milder  methods 
favored  by  the  German  Chancellor,  forced  his  resignation  earlier 
in  the  year.  Of  course  such  a change  would  mean  an  immediate 
clash  with  the  United  States  and  the  ending  of  diplomatic 
relations. 

President  Wilson  had  been  watching  Germany’s  behavior  since 
May,  1916,  when  she  pledged  her  submarine  commanders  to 
safeguard  the  lives  on  board  doomed  vessels.  Three  months’ 
probation,  according  to  American  reports,  failed  to  show  any 
evidence  that  she  was  not  living  up  to  her  promise ; but  British 
reports  cited  a number  of  instances  pointing  to  an  absolute  dis- 
regard of  her  undertaking  with  the  United  States.  She  had 
hedged  this  promise  with  a condition  reserving  her  liberty  of 
action  should  a “new  situation”  develop  necessitating  a change 
in  her  sea  policy,  and  the  question  arose  whether  she  was  not 
trying  to  create  a new  situation  to  justify  such  a change.  Con- 
current with  the  new  Von  Tirpitz  propaganda,  at  any  rate,  came 
a recrudescence  of  submarine  destruction  without  warning, 
mainly  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  activity  lent  weight  to  a fear 
that  the  kaiser  and  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  were  yielding  to  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  Von  Tirpitz  party.  Germany  regarded 
her  submarines  as  her  chief  weapons  for  damaging  the  Allies; 
but  she  was  embarrassed  by  the  problem  of  how  to  operate  them 
without  clashing  with  American  interests.  Her  policy  at  length 
shaped  itself  to  a careful  discrimination  in  raiding  Atlantic 
traffic  and  avoiding  attacks  on  liners  altogether. 

The  leader  of  the  German  National  Liberals,  Dr.  Ernest 
Bassermann,  echoed  the  Von  Tirpitz  cry,  in  an  address  to  his 
constituents  at  Saarbriicken.  The  most  ruthless  employment  of 
all  weapons,  he  urged,  was  imperative.  Besides  Von  Tirpitz, 
High  Admiral  Koester,  Count  Zeppelin,  and  Prince  von  Billow 
shared  this  view.  He  told  the  world,  which  he  was  really  ad- 
dressing, that  the  submarine  campaign  had  not  been  abandoned, 
but  only  suspended  solely  on  account  of  the  American  protest. 
It  was  not  clear  that  there  had  really  been  any  cessation  of  sub- 
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marine  activity,  though  some  abatement  had  undoubtedly  fol- 
lowed the  undertaking  with  the  United  States. 

The  manifest  unrest  in  Germany  provoked  by  the  curb  placed 
upon  her  submarines  by  President  Wilson  caused  the  eyes  of 
Washington  to  be  fixed  anxiously  on  the  uncertain  situation.  It 
was  solely  a pyschological  and  mental  condition,  but  of  a char- 
acter that  seemed  premonitory  of  an  outbreak  on  Germany’s 
part.  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  in  a cryptic  remark  to  the 
Reichstag  on  September  28,  1916,  succeeded  in  aggravating 
American  concern,  though  he  may  not  have  so  intended.  “A 
German  statesman,”  he  said,  “who  would  hesitate  to  use  against 
Britain  every  available  instrument  of  battle  that  would  really 
shorten  this  war  should  be  hanged.” 

There  was  no  obvious  reference  to  the  United  States  in  this 
utterance ; but  the  German  press  seized  upon  it  as  a pretext  for 
an  attack  on  American  neutrality.  The  connection  was  provided 
by  the  coincidental  death  of  an  American  aviator  named  Rock- 
well, who,  with  a number  of  compatriots,  had  served  the  Allies 
on  the  French  front.  The  point  made  was  that  the  active  part 
American  airmen  were  taking  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  com- 
bined with  the  enormous  supply  of  war  materials  furnished  by 
American  firms,  indicated  the  futility  of  abiding  by  concessions 
made  to  the  United  States  controlling  the  submarine  war.  The 
United  States  was  charged  with  taking  advantage  of  restricted 
submarine  activity  to  cover  the  participation  of  American  citi- 
zens as  aids  to  the  Entente  and  to  expand  its  war  trade.  Being 
simultaneous  and  couched  in  the  same  key,  the  press  outbursts 
bore  every  indication  of  a common  inspiration,  probably  official. 

“Moderation  in  the  use  of  Germany’s  undersea  craft,”  said  one 
group  of  journals  in  effect,  “merely  serves  to  further  American 
assistance  to  the  Entente  Allies  in  men  and  munitions.” 

Another  paper,  the  “Tageszeitung,”  characterized  the  Ameri- 
can policy  as  one  in  the  pursuance  of  which  President  Wilson 
was  making  a threatened  use  of  a “wooden  sword,”  and  called 
for  a policy  of  the  utmost  firmness  against  that  country. 

It  was  intimated  from  Washington  that  if  any  faction  in  Ger- 
many— in  this  case  the  Pan-Germans — succeeded  in  reviving 
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submarine  methods  whereby  ships  were  sunk  without  warning 
or  without  safeguards  against  loss  of  American  lives,  the  sub- 
marine crisis  with  Germany  would  be  reopened  with  all  its 
possibilities.  At  the  same  time  no  serious  importance  was  at- 
tached by  official  Washington  to  the  German  clamor  for  more 
frightfulness. 

It  was  true  that  the  Pan-Germans  were  making  a power- 
ful onslaught  for  the  overthrow  of  the  German  Chancellor, 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  was  the  only  obstacle  to  a 
return  to  ruthless  submarine  warfare.  Moreover,  as  perceived 
by  the  “Berliner  Tageblatt,”  “tension  in  the  atmosphere  of  im- 
perial politics  has  reached  such  a high  point  that  a discharge 
must  follow  if  the  empire  is  not  to  suffer  lasting  damage.”  But 
Washington  looked  for  development  on  the  high  seas,  not  in  the 
political  arena  of  Berlin,  where  the  sound  and  fury  of  words  did 
not  afford  a safe  barometer,  of  governmental  action. 

By  the  end  of  September,  1916,  a “lull”  in  German  submarine 
activity  was  reported,  due,  according  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  to 
a shortage  in  submarines.  But  reports  showed  that  between 
June  1,  1916,  and  September  24,  1916,  277  vessels,  sixty-six  of 
which  were  neutral,  had  been  sunk  by  submarines,  fifteen  of 
them  without  warning,  and  with  the  loss  of  eighty-four  lives. 
The  abatement  really  took  place  in  June  and  July,  1916,  following 
the  American  agreement  with  Germany  in  May,  1916.  The 
“lull”  may  therefore  be  measured  by  these  figures : Vessels  sunk 
in  June,  57;  in  July,  42;  in  August,  103;  in  September  (to  the 
24th) , 75. 

The  only  real  lull  was  a cessation  in  attacks  on  liners.  The 
British  view,  based  on  the  allegation  that  fifteen  vessels  had 
been  sunk  without  warning  causing  a loss  of  eighty-four  lives, 
was  that  German  frightfulness  was  already  in  full  swing  despite 
Berlin’s  promise  to  the  United  States.  The  American  attitude, 
however,  was  that  so  long  as  American  lives  were  not  lost  on 
ships  sunk  without  warning  the  United  States  had  no  ground 
for  intervention.  Hence  Germany  could  apparently  sink  vessels 
with  impunity  so  long  as  the  noncombatant  victims  belonged  to 
other  nationalities. 
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The  agitation  in  Germany  to  break  the  undertaking  with  the 
United  States  was  thrashed  out  between  the  adherents  of  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  the  Pan-Germanists  without 
shaking  the  Chancellor’s  strength.  He  had  the  support  of  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and  the  navy  chiefs,  who,  in  frowning 
on  an  unbridled  submarine  warfare,  successfully  imposed  the 
weight  of  their  authority  against  any  change.  The  subject 
divided  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  the  question 
being  whether  its  discussion  should  be  permitted  in  open  session. 
The  outcome  was  that  the  committee  decided,  by  a vote  of  24 
to  4,  to  smother  the  agitation  by  refusing  to  permit  its  ventila- 
tion in  the  open  Reichstag. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

THE  U-53’S  EXPLOITS 

WHILE  the  German  Budget  Committee  was  thus  occupied  a 
new  and  startling  turn  was  given  to  the  situation  by  the 
unheralded  appearance  at  Newport,  R,  I,,  on  October  7,  1916,  of 
a German  submarine,  the  U-53.  Rising  out  of  the  water  in  the 
afternoon,  it  remained  long  enough  for  its  captain  to  deliver  a 
missive  for  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador,  pay 
a call  on  Admiral  Knight,  the  American  commander  there,  ask 
for  news  of  the  missing  Bremen,  and  obtain  a sheaf  of  New  York 
newspapers  for  information  regarding  Allied  shipping.  Then  it 
left  the  port,  whither  it  had  been  piloted,  and  disappeared  under 
the  waves.  The  visit,  standing  by  itself,  was  an  interesting 
episode ; but  it  proved  to  be  much  more  than  a mere  social  call. 

The  next  day  revealed  the  real  object  of  the  submarine’s  pres- 
ence in  American  waters.  Off  Nantucket  it  appeared  in  its  true 
guise  as  a raider  of  shipping  and  sank  five  vessels — three  British, 
one  Dutch,  and  one  Norwegian,  Having  thus  brought  the  sub- 
marine war  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  United  States,  causing 
a reign  of  terror  among  held-up  shipping  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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board — a state  of  mind  which,  while  it  lasted,  meant  a virtual 
blockade  of  American  ports — it  disappeared  and  was  not  again 
heard  of. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  exploits  of  the  U-53  were  intended 
as  a demonstration  to  test  American  feeling  as  to  whether  Ger- 
many could  attack  on  this  side  of  the  water  munition  and  other 
vessels  bound  for  Allied  ports.  It  appeared  a bold  attempt  to 
create  a new  precedent  by  overriding  one  laid  down  in  1870  by 
President  Grant,  who  ruled  that  American  waters  must  not  be 
used  by  other  nations  for  belligerent  purposes.  Outside  the 
three-mile  limit,  however,  German  submarines  could  operate  with 
the  same  impunity  as  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  so  long  as  they  ob- 
served the  requirement  of  giving  warning  and  allowing  people  on 
board  the  intercepted  vessels  time  to  save  their  lives.  But  the 
manifest  point  was  that  the  waters  outside  the  three-mile  limit 
were  contiguous  to  the  American  coast,  and  provided  highways 
for  American  shipping,  coastwise  and  foreign.  The  proximity  of 
German  submarines,  even  though  they  confined  their  attention 
to  Allied  shipping  to  and  from  American  ports,  constituted  too 
great  a menace  to  the  free  movement  of  the  American  mercantile 
marine. 

A wolf  at  a man’s  door  is  none  the  less  dangerous  because  the 
wolf  is  lying  in  wait  for  the  appearance  of  an  inmate  of  the  man’s 
house  and  not  for  the  man  himself.  Informal  intimations  per- 
suaded Germany  that  she  could  not  safely  repeat  the  experiment 
of  carrying  the  war  to  America’s  door. 

The  innovation,  even  in  its  most  innocuous  form,  was  contrary 
to  good  international  usage.  Great  Britain  had  previously 
offended  in  this  respect  by  permitting  her  patrolling  cruisers  to 
intercept  and  examine  merchant  vessels  off  the  port  of  New 
York.  She  desisted  at  Washington’s  request.  But  a waiting 
cruiser,  plain  to  the  eye,  interfering  with  shipping  to  prevent 
communication  with  Germany,  was  a mild  offender  compared 
with  an  unseen  submarine  crossing  the  paths  of  ships  and  liable 
to  err  in  its  indiscriminate  destructiveness. 

Fortunately,  no  American  lives  were  lost.  But  this  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  submarine.  No  question  could  be  raised  of  its 
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behavior  in  sinking  four  of  the  five  ships,  namely,  the  Strathdene 
(British  freighter),  bound  from  New  York  to  Bordeaux;  the 
West  Point  (British  freighter),  bound  from  London  to  Newport 
News;  the  Bloomersdijk  (Dutch  freighter),  bound  from  New 
York  to  Rotterdam;  and  the  Christian  Knudsen  (Norwegian 
freighter),  bound  from  New  York  to  London.  The  danger, 
happily  averted,  to  American-German  relations  lay  in  the  sink- 
ing of  the  fifth  vessel,  the  Stephana,  a British  passenger  liner 
plying  regularly  between  New  York,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  Among  the  Stephana's  passengers  were 
a number  of  Americans,  who,  like  their  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, had  to  seek  the  doubtful  safety  of  small  boats  miles 
offshore. 

The  situation  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  American  de- 
stroyers in  the  vicinity.  Their  commanders  and  crews  were 
actual  witnesses  of  the  sinking,  and  afterward  interposed  as  life 
savers  of  the  shipwrecked  victims.  The  Balch  rescued  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  of  the  Stephana,  numbering  140,  and  other 
destroyers  took  on  board  the  crews  of  the  four  freighters.  The 
American  navy  in  saving  Germany’s  victims  had  saved  Germany 
fromi  facing  the  consequences  of  her  behavior  in  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  Americans  on  board  the  Stephana.  German  diplomacy 
was  even  capable  of  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  prompt  relief 
afforded  the  Stephana’s  passengers  by  American  destroyers  was 
proof  that  the  submarine  commander  had  safeguarded  their 
lives  by  relying  upon  the  American  navy  as  a rescuer.  The 
irony  of  such  a contention  lay  in  the  implication  that  if  Ameri- 
can destroyers  had  not  been  on  the  scene  the  vessels  might  have 
been  spared. 

It  was  a short-lived  panic.  The  TJ-53  came  and  went  in  a 
flash;  but  amid  the  scare  created  by  its  presence  President 
Wilson  found  it  necessary  to  assure  the  country  that  “the  Ger- 
man Government  will  be  held  to  the  complete  fulfillment  of  its 
promise  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I have  no  right 
now,”  he  added,  “to  question  its  willingness  to  fulfill  them,” 

The  Administration’s  deliberations  on  the  subject  produced 
the  decision  that  the  U-53  had  not  ignored  the  German  pledges. 
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It  came,  saw,  and  conquered  according  to  formula.  It  had  first 
warned  the  vessels,  gave  enough  time  for  the  people  on  board 
to  be  “safely”  transferred  to  boats,  and  there  were  American 
naval  eyewitnesses  to  testify  as  to  the  regularity  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  incident  passed  as  one  on  which  no  action  could  be 
taken  by  the  United  States.  But  Germany  saw  that  it  could 
not  well  be  repeated.  American  sensibilities  had  to  be  respected 
as  much  as  international  proprieties.  The  reproof  conveyed  to 
the  British  Ambassador  by  Secretary  Lansing  that  “the  constant 
and  menacing  presence  of  cruisers  on  the  high  seas  near  the 
ports  of  a neutral  country  may  be  regarded  according  to  the 
canons  of  international  courtesy  as  a just  ground  for  offense, 
although  it  may  be  strictly  legal,”  applied  with  double  force  to 
the  presence  of  German  submarines  because  of  their  greater 
danger. 

Tart  comments  on  the  incident  came  from  Great  Britain, 
though  its  Government  did  not  appear  to  have  protested  to  the 
United  States  against  the  view  that  the  U-53’s  proceedings  were 
lawful  and  regular. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  an  official  spokesman,  saw  a ruse  in  the 
submarine’s  visit: 

“German  public  opinion  appears  to  be  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  the  Allied  blockade  is  to  have  a suc- 
cession of  sudden  crises  with  neutrals,  which  may  be  used  for 
striking  diplomatic  bargains.  These  bargains,  in  the  mind  of 
Germany,  always  take  one  form — that  Germany  is  to  refrain 
from  violating  international  law  and  humanity  in  return  for  the 
abandonment  of  Great  Britain  as  toward  neutrals  of  the  legiti- 
mate military  and  naval  measures  of  the  Allies.” 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  United  States  was  accused  of  a 
breach  of  neutrality  by  Lords  Beresford  and  Sydenham.  Re- 
ferring to  “the  activities  of  the  U-53  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
American  navy”  and  to  President  Wilson’s  ultimatum  which 
resulted  in  the  German  pledge,  Lord  Sydenham  said: 

“Even  before  the  exploits  of  the  U-53  that  pledge  was  torn  to 
shreds.  Yet  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  made  no 
sign  whatever  that  the  sinking  of  neutral  ships  goes  on  almost 
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every  day.  What  must  small  neutrals  think  of  their  powerful 
representative  ?” 

No  life,  he  said,  was  lost  because  of  the  presence  of  American 
warships.  Lord  Sydenham  took  the  position  that  the  presence 
of  American  warships  actually  enabled  Germany  to  defy  what 
President  Wilson  had  described  as  a sacred  and  indisputable  rule 
of  international  law. 

Lord  Beresford  expressed  a similar  view : 

“The  United  States  are  really  aiding  and  abetting  this  rather 
serious  state  of  affairs.  If  the  United  States  had  not  sent  their 
ships,  which  for  some  extraordinary  reason  happened  to  be  on 
the  spot,  to  save  life,  the  Germans  would  no  doubt  have  broken 
the  pledge  to  which  their  attention  had  been  called.  I think  we 
are  bound  to  take  notice  of  a fact  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  neutrality  as  far  as  the  United  States 
are  concerned.” 

Lord  Grey,  Foreign  Secretary,  declined  to  commit  the  Govern- 
ment to  such  an  attitude.  He  held  that  the  American-German 
undertaking  was  no  affair  of  Great  Britain’s. 

It  was  left  for  the  spectator  to  be  truly  prophetic,  as  the  later 
peace  movement  showed,  in  seeking  a motive  for  the  U-53’s  pro- 
ceedings. It  considered  that  Germany  sought  to  force  the 
United  States  to  propose  peace  terms,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Entente  Allies  were  agreeable  or  not : 

“Thus,  with  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  as  a settled 
policy,  Germany  gives  America  warning  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  unless  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  declare  that  the 
war  has  reached  a point  where  it  is  dangerous  for  neutrals.  If 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  play  this  role,  the  Germans  will 
hold  their  hands  from  an  extra  dose  of  unlimited  submarine 
frightfulness.” 

The  JJ-53  had  no  sooner  gone  when  an  exchange  of  communi- 
cations between  the  American  and  Allied  governments  regarding 
the  status  of  foreign  submarines  in  neutral  ports  became  public. 
The  question  related  to  the  hospitality  accorded  the  Deutschland 
in  Baltimore  and  New  London ; but  as  it  arose  in  the  midst  of  the 
hubbub  occasioned  by  the  lJ-53,  the  American  view  appeared  to 
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deteraiine  that  such  craft  could  call  at  an  American  port  like  any 
other  armed  vessel,  so  long  as  it  did  not  stay  beyond  the  allotted 
time. 

The  Allied  governments  besought  neutrals,  the  United  States 
among  them,  to  forbid  belligerent  submarine  vessels,  “whatever 
the  purpose  to  which  they  are  put,”  from  making  use  of  neutral 
waters,  roadsteads,  and  ports.  Such  craft  could  navigate  and 
remain  at  sea  submerged,  could  escape  control  and  observation, 
avoid  identification  and  having  their  national  character  estab- 
lished to  determine  whether  they  were  neutral  or  belligerent, 
combatant  or  noncombatant.  The  capacity  for  harm  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  such  vessels  therefore  required,  in  the  view  of  the 
Allied  governments,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  rules  hitherto  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nations  governing 
the  admission  of  war  or  merchant  vessels  to  neutral  waters  and 
their  sojourn  in  them.  Hence  if  any  belligerent  submarine 
entered  a neutral  port  it  should  be  interned.  The  point  was 
further  made  that  grave  danger  was  incurred  by  neutral  sub- 
marines in  the  navigation  of  regions  frequented  by  belligerent 
submarines. 

The  American  answer  was  brusque,  and  resentful  of  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Allies  to  dictate  the  attitude  neutrals  should  take 
toward  submarines  which  visited  their  harbors.  The  govern- 
ments of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan  were  in- 
formed that  they  had  not  “set  forth  any  circumstances,  nor  is  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  at  present  aware  of  any  cir- 
cumstances, concerning  the  use  of  war  or  merchant  submarines 
which  would  render  the  existing  rules  of  international  law  in- 
applicable to  them.”  Moreover,  “so  far  as  the  treatment  of 
either  war  or  merchant  submarines  in  American  waters  con- 
cerned, the  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves  its  liberty 
of  action  in  all  respects  and  will  treat  such  vessels  as,  in  its 
opinion,  becomes  the  action  of  a power  which  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  establishing  the  principles  of 
neutrality.” 

Finally,  as  to  the  danger  to  neutral  submarines  in  waters 
frequented  by  belligerent  submarines,  it  was  the  duty  of  bellig- 
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erents  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  responsibility  for  any 
conflict  arising  from  neglect  to  do  so  must  rest  upon  the  negligent 
power. 

This  caustic  exchange  of  views  on  harboring  submarines  took 
place  before  the  appearance  of  the  TJ-53.  Had  the  Allies  deferred 
approaching  the  United  States  until  after  that  event,  the  situa- 
tion favored  the  belief  that  the  submarine’s  behavior  would  have 
dictated  a different  reply  from  Washington.  Indeed,  there  was 
a strong  presumption  that  if  another  German  armed  submarine 
had  the  temerity  to  visit  an  American  port  it  might  have  been 
promptly  interned,  not  under  international  law,  but  at  the  behest 
of  public  opinion. 


CHAPTER  LXV 

GATHERING  CLOUDS 

rpHE  conduct  of  the  country’s  foreign  policy  became  hampered 
by  the  presidential  campaign.  President  Wilson  was  frankly 
uncertain  of  reelection  and  embarrassed  by  the  feeling  that  any 
determination  he  made  of  a policy  toward  Germany  might  be 
overturned  by  his  successful  opponent.  So  American  domestic 
politics  perceptibly  intruded  at  this  stage  in  the  country’s  foreign 
policy. 

In  fact,  that  policy  was  practically  in  suspension.  Germany 
eagerly  availed  herself  of  the  hiatus,  and,  satisfying  herself 
that  President  Wilson  would  be  defeated,  and  that  his  successor 
would  adopt  a different  attitude  to  her  (she  had  no  real  ground 
for  this  supposition),  embarked  upon  a submarine  activity  that 
was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  moderation  which  the  German 
Chancellor  had  stubbornly  fought  for  in  its  conduct. 

The  point  to  be  remembered  was  that  Germany’s  pledge  to 
President  Wilson  was  the  only  curb  on  frightfulness.  Germany 
rashly  assumed  that  the  defeat  of  President  Wilson  would  nullify 
it.  At  any  rate,  his  uncertain  outlook  in  the  preelection  period 
opened  the  way  for  a submarine  outbreak  which  would  be  ex- 
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tended  with  impunity  owing  to  the  Administration’s  hesitation 
in  taking  action  that  might  not  be  sustained  by  the  President’s 
presumed  successor,  on  the  theory  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  defeat  would 
be  tantamount  to  a popular  repudiation  of  his  policies. 

Light  was  thrown  on  the  German  submarine  policy  by  a Berlin 
dispatch,  dated  October  26,  1916,  which  indicated  that  the  sub- 
marines were  at  least  placating  the  extremists : 

“While  the  silence  of  the  German  press  and  public  on  the 
subject  of  sharpened  submarine  warfare  may  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  stand  of  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  against 
it,  much  more  significant  is  the  growing  popular  realization  that 
sharpened  submarine  warfare  is  actually  in  force.  And  the 
public  is  beginning  to  regard  it  as  efficient  and  highly  satis- 
factory. The  fact  is  that  it  is  successful  as  never  before,  for  it 
is  sharpened  not  qualitatively,  but  quantitatively.” 

The  British  admiralty  later  reported  that  between  May  4 (the 
date  of  the  German  pledge)  and  November  8,  1916,  thirty-three 
vessels  had  been  sunk  by  German  submarines  without  warning, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  140  lives.  In  the  same  period  107  ships, 
all  of  British  registry,  had  been  sunk  and  “the  lives  of  the  crews 
and  passengers  imperiled  through  their  being  forced  to  take  to 
the  sea  in  open  boats  while  their  ships  were  a target  for  the 
enemy’s  guns.” 

President  Wilson’s  success  at  the  polls,  which  hung  in  the 
balance  several  days  after  the  election,  was  the  signal  for  a 
change  of  attitude  on  Germany’s  part.  The  Berlin  Government 
realized  that  his  foreign  policy  had  received  the  indorsement  of 
a majority  of  American  citizens,  and  the  assurance  was  com- 
municated that  the  German  admiralty  was  again  on  its  good 
behavior. 

But  many  depredations  had  been  committed  which  Germany 
would  be  hard  put  to  to  explain  satisfactorily.  No  less  than  ten 
pressing  American  inquiries  regarding  sunk  ships  were  sent  to 
the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  as  soon  as  the  President,  assured  that 
his  tenure  of  office  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  returned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  foreign  affairs.  The  submarine  outbreak  showed 
an  undoubted  disposition  on  Germany’s  part  to  violate  her 
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pledge,  and  if  the  Administration  was  satisfied  that  she  had  done 
so,  its  expressed  attitude  was  that  no  more  protests  would  be 
sent.  The  American  answer  to  Germany’s  defiance  could  only 
be  the  dismissal  of  Count  von  Bernstorff  from  Washington  and 
the  recall  of  Ambassador  Gerard  from  Berlin. 

The  outstanding  cases  on  which  the  United  States  called  for 
an  adequate  defense  from  Germany  were^: 

The  Rowanmore,  British  freighter,  bound  from  Baltimore  to 
Liverpool,  sunk  off  Cape  Clear  on  October  25,  1916.  Two  Amer- 
icans and  five  Filipinos  were  on  board.  No  lives  were  lost. 

The  Mariym,  a British  horse  carrier,  bound  from  Glasgow  to 
Newport  News,  sunk  without  warning  off  the  southwest  coast  of 
Ireland  on  October  29,  1916.  She  carried  a mixed  crew  of  British 
and  Americans.  Six  Americans  lost  their  lives. 

The  Arabia,  a Peninsular  and  Oriental  passenger  liner,  sunk 
in  the  Mediterranean  without  warning  on  November  6,  1916. 
One  American  was  on  board.  No  lives  were  lost. 

The  Columbian,  an  American  steamer,  sunk  off  the  Spanish 
coast  on  November  8,  1916,  after  being  held  up  for  two  days 
under  surveillance  by  the  submarine  during  a storm. 

Germany  charged  that  the  Rowanmore  attempted  to  escape 
on  being  ordered  to  stop.  Her  steering  gear  was  shot  away 
after  an  hour’s  chase,  when  the  captain  hove  to  and  lifeboats 
were  lowered.  The  crew  complained  that  the  submarine  shelled 
the  boats  after  they  had  cleared  the  ship.  This  the  commander 
denied.  The  flight  of  the  Rowanmore  appeared  to  deprive  her  of 
the  consideration  due  to  an  unresisting  vessel  under  cruiser 
warfare. 

The  Marina  carried  a defensive  gun,  as  did  the  Arabia.  This 
fact  alone,  Germany  contended,  entitled  her  submarines  to  sink 
both  vessels  without  warning,  in  addition  to  the  commander’s 
belief  in  each  case  that  the  vessel  Vv^as  a transport  in  the  service 
of  the  British  admiralty.  The  American  Government  was  satis- 
fied that  neither  vessel  was  engaged  in  transport  service  on  the 
voyage  in  question.  In  the  Arabians  case,  450  passengers  were 
on  board,  including  women  and  children,  who  were  only  saved 
because  the  Administration  had  already  held  that  the  gun’s 
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presence  on  a vessel  did  not  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  proper 
warning  before  being  sunk.  Germany  admitted  liability  for 
sinking  the  Columbian  and  agreed  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and  the  contraband  cargo  she  carried. 

The  Marina  case  stood  out,  in  the  view  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  a “clear-cut”  violation  of  Germany’s  pledges  to  the 
United  States.  Her  gun  was  not  used,  and  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  using  it.  The  “presumption”  on  the  part  of  a Ger- 
man submarine  commander  that  a vessel  was  a transport  was  a 
favorite  defense  of  Germany’s  and  disregarded  the  American 
ruling  on  armed  merchantmen,  which  held  that  “the  determina- 
tion of  warlike  character  must  rest  in  no  case  upon  presumption, 
but  upon  conclusive  evidence.” 

Berlin  was  looking  for  trouble.  A period  of  complications  in 
American-German  relations  was  frankly  predicted.  The  Ad- 
ministration was  plainly  concerned  by  the  situation;  but  no 
decision  to  take  action  was  forthcoming.  Its  hesitation  appeared 
to  be  due  to  the  apparent  need  for  a further  note  to  dispose  of 
new  interpretations  Germany  had  ingeniously  woven  in  her 
various  excuses  by  way  of  evading  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Sussex  agreement.  One  view  of  her  submarine  “rights”  which 
Germany  insisted  on  upholding  was  that  armed  merchantmen 
were  not  legally  immune  from  attack  on  sight. 

Herr  Zimmermann,  the  German  Undersecretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  defined  anew  his  Government’s  attitude : 

“As  the  armament  of  several  British  ships  has  been  used  for 
attack,  and  has  therefore  endangered  the  lives  of  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, of  course  armed  ships  cannot  be  considered  as  peaceful 
trade  boats.” 

The  cases  of  the  Marina  and  Arabia  put  the  German  pledges 
to  a test.  Neither  vessel  attempted  to  escape  nor  offered  resist- 
ance, though  armed  with  a solitary  gun.  The  issue  therefore 
resolved  itself  into  these  considerations: 

First.  Since  the  German  submarine  commanders  have  pleaded 
extenuating  circumstances  on  which  they  based  their  presump- 
tion that  the  Marina  and  Arabia  were  transports,  and  not  pas- 
senger vessels,  were  these  circumstances  sufficient  to  have 
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justified  the  commanders  in  mistaking  the  two  steamers  for 
transports  ? 

Second.  If  there  were  such  extenuating  circumstances,  were 
they  such  as  to  warrant  the  commanders  in  departing  from  the 
general  rule  laid  down  by  the  American  Government  in  the 
Sussex  note,  calling  forth  the  pledges  given  by  Germany  in  May, 
1916,  in  which  it  was  guaranteed  that  “in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  of  visit  and  search  and  destruction  of  mer- 
chant vessels  recognized  by  international  law,  such  vessels,  both 
within  and  without  the  area  declared  as  naval  war  zone,  shall 
not  be  sunk  without  warning  and  without  saving  human  lives, 
unless  these  ships  attempt  to  escape  or  offer  resistance?” 

Whatever  intimation  was  made  to  Germany  by  the  United 
States  did  not  become  public.  By  December,  1916,  the  whole 
question  appeared  to  have  been  suddenly  shelved  by  the  peace 
proposals  Germany  hurled  at  the  Allies  in  loud  tones  of  victory, 
coupled  with  an  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  interpose  as 
a mediator.  Peace,  of  course,  would  dispose  of  further  friction 
with  the  United  States.  While  the  proposals  were  pending, 
moreover,  American  action  on  German  violations  of  her  sub- 
marine agreement  was  suspended.  What  was  the  use  of  a diplo- 
matic rupture  with  Germany  on  the  eve  of  peace?  But  Germany 
knew  that  her  official  “peace  kite”  was  making  an  abortive  flight. 
Peace  she  really  did  not  expect,  knowing  it  was  not  within  reach ; 
but  she  was  anxious  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  although  daily  flouting  it  in  her  conduct  of  the 
submarine  war.  Her  peace  move  was  therefore  shown  to  have 
had  a double  edge.  It  postponed,  but  did  not  avert,  a final  crisis 
with  the  United  States,  and  that,  indeed,  might  well  have  been 
its  initial  aim  in  view  of  the  foredoomed  futility  of  its  ostensible 
object.  Certainly  President  Wilson  espoused  the  peace  proposal 
for  the  same  reason ; but,  as  shown  in  the  following  chapter,  the 
efforts  of  both  were  in  vain.  The  real  climax  was  to  come 
after  all. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

RUPTURE  WITH  GERMANY 

The  movement  for  peace  was  at  its  crest,  and  President  Wilson 
was  apparently  sanguine  that  his  efforts  in  furthering  it  were 
on  the  eve  of  bearing  fruit,  when  Great  Britain  planned  to 
extend  her  blockade  of  the  German  coast  in  the  North  Sea,  She 
enlarged  the  dangerous  area  which  hitherto  only  barred  the 
entry  of  German  naval  forces  south  into  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  the  English  Channel  by  cutting  off  the  German  North  Sea 
coast  altogether,  in  order  to  prevent  the  egress  and  ingress  of 
German  sea  raiders  by  the  northward  route  and  to  curtail  the 
chances  of  the  kaiser’s  warships  making  successful  forays  on 
the  English  coast.  The  significance  of  this  action  was  not  seen 
until  it  became  known  that  Great  Britain  had  discovered  that 
Germany,  while  seemingly  occupied  with  peace,  was  preparing 
a warning  to  neutrals  of  her  intention  to  establish  a deep-sea 
blockade  of  the  entire  British  and  French  coasts.  By  extending 
the  mined  area  round  the  German  coast  Great  Britain  sought  to 
counteract  and  anticipate  the  new  German  project,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  starve  the  British  Isles  by  a bitter  and  unrestrained 
submarine  war  on  all  ships.  The  British  warning  of  the  extended 
dangerous  area  came  on  January  27,  1917,  Germany  announced 
her  new  policy  four  days  later,  proclaiming  that  it  was  in  retali- 
ation of  Great  Britain’s  latest  attempt  to  tighten  her  strangle 
hold  on  German  food  supplies.  But  there  was  overwhelming 
evidence — the  German  Chancellor  himself  provided  it — that  the 
German  plan  had  been  matured  long  in  advance  of  Great 
Britain’s  course,  and  that  the  peace  overtures  had  really  been 
made  by  Germany  in  order  that  their  certain  rejection  could  be 
seized  upon  as  a justification  for  the  ruthless  sea  warfare 
projected. 

The  Wilson  Administration,  round  whose  horizon  mirages  of 
peace  still  appeared  to  linger,  was  not  prepared  for  the  blow 
when  it  came.  The  President  could  scarcely  credit  the  news 
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brought  by  a note  from  Germany  on  January  31,  1917,  that  she 
had  withdrawn  her  pledges  to  the  United  States  not  to  sink  ships 
without  warning.  But  the  situation  had  to  be  faced  that  a crisis 
confronted  the  country  in  its  relations  with  the  German  Empire. 

Germany  found  occasion  in  her  note  of  renunciation  to  link 
its  purport  with  that  of  the  President’s  address  delivered  to  the 
Senate  nine  days  previously.  (See  Part  VI,  Chapter  LVHI, 
“Peace  Without  Victory.”)  In  its  exalted  sentiments  she  gave  a 
perfunctory  and  manifestly  insincere  acquiescence  by  way  of 
prefacing  familiar  reproaches  to  the  Allies  for  refusing  to  accept 
her  peace  overtures.  In  rejecting  them,  she  said,  the  Allies  had 
disclosed  their  real  aims,  which  were  to  “dismember  and  dis- 
honor Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.” 

Germany  was  poignantly  grieved  by  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  not  solely  because  of  fear  of  this  supposititious  dismember- 
ment, but  because  “British  tyranny  mercilessly  increases  the 
sufferings  of  the  world,  indifferent  to  the  laws  of  humanity,  in- 
different to  the  protests  of  the  neutrals  whom  they  severely  harm, 
indifferent  even  to  the  silent  longing  for  peace  among  England’s 
own  allies.  Each  day  of  the  terrible  struggle  causes  new  destruc- 
tion, new  sufferings.  Each  day  shortening  the  war  will,  on  both 
sides,  preserve  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave  soldiers  and  be  a 
benefit  to  mankind.” 

Anything  to  end  the  war,  was  Germany’s  slogan.  Because  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  German  people  “a  new  situation”  had  been 
created  which  forced  her  to  “new  decisions.”  Because  of  the 
sufferings  of  other  nations,  and  the  Entente  Powers’  refusal  to 
make  peace  at  her  bidding,  she  thus  announced  her  resolve: 
**.  . . The  Imperial  Government,  in  order  to  serve  the  welfare 
of  mankind  in  a higher  sense  and  not  to  wrong  its  own  people, 
is  now  compelled  to  continue  the  fight  for  existence,  again  forced 
upon  it,  with  the  full  employment  of  all  the  weapons  which  are 
at  its  disposal.’* 

The  Imperial  Government  furthermore  hoped  that  the  United 
States  would  “view  the  new  situation  from  the  lofty  heights  of 
impartiality,  and  assist  on  their  part  to  prevent  further  misery 
and  unavoidable  sacrifice  of  human  life.” 
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The  “new  situation”  as  presented  to  the  United  States  was 
that  within  a barred  zone  Germany  had  drawn  round  the  British 
and  French  coasts,  extending  from  the  Shetlands  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  to  the  west  some  700  miles  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  sea  traffic  would  be  stopped 
on  and  after  February  1,  1917,  and  that  neutral  vessels  navigat-  ' 
ing  the  prescribed  waters  would  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  The 
only  exception  made  was  a “safety  lane”  permitted  for  one 
American  vessel  a week  with  identifiable  markings  to  sail  to  and 
from  Falmouth  through  the  Atlantic  zone  (the  United  States 
Government  to  guarantee  that  it  did  not  carry  contraband)  and 
another  safety  lane  admitting  sea  traffic  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Athens.  All  other  vessels  would  be  sunk  without 
regard  to  the  pledges  Germany  made  to  the  United  States.  Ger- 
many thus  practically  shut  off  American  traffic  with  Europe  in 
pursuance  of  her  new  sea  warfare  against  her  enemies. 

The  edict  was  extended  to  hospital  ships  on  the  charge  that 
the  Allies  used  them  for  the  transportation  of  munitions  and 
troops.  The  charge  was  denied  by  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments ; but  frightfulness  admitted  of  no  truth  nor  acceptance 
of  denials  of  German  charges,  obviously  made  deliberately  to 
justify  barbarities,  and  so  hospital  ships,  with  their  medical 
and  nursing  staffs  and  wounded,  were  to  be  sunk  whenever 
found  by  submarines. 

The  real  attitude  of  Germany  toward  her  withdrawn  pledges 
to  the  United  States  was  betrayed  by  the  German  Chancellor  in 
addressing  the  Reichstag  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He 
revealed  that  the  pledges  were  merely  a temporary  expedient, 
made  to  fill  up  a gap  until  more  submarines  were  available.  It 
appeared  that  in  March,  May  (when  Germany  surrendered  to  the 
American  demands),  and  in  September,  1916,  the  question  of 
unrestricted  warfare  was  not  considered  ripe  for  decision — ^that 
is,  Germany  was  not  ready  to  defy  the  United  States.  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  thus  defined  the  situation : 

“I  have  always  proceeded  from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
U-boat  war  would  bring  us  nearer  victorious  peace  or  not. 
Every  means,  I said  in  March,  that  was  calculated  to  shorten  the 
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war  constitutes  the  most  humane  policy  to  follow.  When  the 
most  ruthless  methods  are  considered  best  calculated  to  lead  us 
to  victory,  and  swift  victory,  I said  then  they  must  be  employed. 
This  moment  has  now  arrived.  . . . The  moment  has  come 
when,  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  we  can  undertake 
the  enterprise.” 

What  changes,  he  asked,  had  come  into  the  situation?  A firm 
basis  for  success  had  been  established  by  a considerable  increase 
in  submarines;  poor  harvests  confronted  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  who  would  find  their  difficulties  unbearable  by  an  unre- 
stricted submarine  war;  France  and  Italy  also  lacked  coal,  and 
the  submarines  would  increase  its  dearth;  England  lacked  orq 
and  timber,  her  supplies  of  which  would  be  diminished  by  the 
same  means;  and  all  the  Entente  Powers  were  suffering  from  a 
shrinkage  in  cargo  space  due  to  the  submarines.  With  the  bright 
prospect  of  success  afforded  by  the  supposed  plight  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  Germany,  he  indicated,  was  prepared  to  accept  all  the 
consequences  that  would  flow  from  the  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  decided  upon. 

So  was  President  Wilson.  The  German  Chancellor  made  it 
clear  that  after  Germany  gave  her  solemn  pledge  on  May  4,  1916, 
not  to  sink  ships  without  warning,  she  had  occupied  the  inter- 
vening months  in  feverish  preparations  to  break  it  and  to  tear 
up  the  pledge  like  a scrap  of  paper  and  throw  it  to  the  winds. 
On  the  Chancellor’s  own  words  Germany  had  been  convicted  of 
a breach  of  faith. 

The  President  considered  the  crisis  for  three  days.  There  was 
no  question  of  the  United  States  tolerating  Germany’s  disavowal 
of  her  unlawful  blockade  of  American  trade  with  the  belligerent 
countries.  The  only  questions  to  be  decided  were  whether  to 
warn  Germany  that  a rupture  would  follow  her  first  act  hurtful 
to  American  life  or  property;  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  her 
decree  by  an  ultimatum;  to  wait  until  she  committed  some 
“overt  act”  before  taking  action ; or  whether  to  cease  diplomatic 
relations  without  any  parley  at  all. 

The  last-named  course  was  determined  upon.  On  February  3, 
1917,  President  Wilson  addressed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in 
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joint  session,  informing  them  that  the  United  States  had  severed 
its  relations  with  Germany.  The  President  reviewed  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  giving  of  the  German  undertaking 
to  the  United  States  following  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex 
on  March  24,  1916,  without  warning.  He  reminded  Congress 
that  on  the  April  18  following  the  Administration  informed 
the  German  Government  that  unless  it  “should  now  immedi- 
ately declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods 
of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger  and  freight-carrying 
vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  have  no 
choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Em- 
pire altogether.”  The  German  Government  consented  to  do  so 
with  reservations.  These  the  United  States  brushed  aside,  and 
committed  Germany  to  the  plain  pledge  that  no  ships  should  be 
sunk  without  warning  unless  they  attempted  to  escape  or  offered 
resistance.  In  view  of  Germany’s  new  declaration  deliberately 
withdrawing  her  solemn  assurance  without  prior  intimation,  the 
President  told  Congress  that  the  Government  had  no  alteniative 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  States  but 
to  hand  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  Ambassador,  his 
passports,  and  to  recall  Ambassador  Gerard  from  Berlin.  But 
the  President  refused  to  believe  that  the  German  authorities 
intended  to  carry  out  the  decree. 

“I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,”  he  said,  “that  they  will 
indeed  pay  no  regard  to  the  ancient  friendship  between  their 
people  and  our  own  or  to  the  solemn  obligations  which  have  been 
exchanged  between  them  and  destroy  American  ships  and  take 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  the  willful  prosecution  of  the 
ruthless  naval  program  they  have  announced  their  intention  to 
adopt.  Only  actual  overt  acts  on  their  part  can  make  me  believe 
it  even  now.” 

But  in  the  event  of  such  overt  acts  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  was  clear: 

“If  this  inveterate  confidence  on  my  part  in  the  sobriety  and 
prudent  foresight  of  their  purpose  should  unhappily  prove  un- 
founded, if  American  ships  and  American  lives  should  in  fact  be 
sacrificed  by  their  naval  commanders  in  a heedless  contravention 
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of  the  just  and  reasonable  understanding  of  international  law 
and  the  obvious  dictates  of  humanity,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
coming  again  before  the  Congress  to  ask  that  authority  be  given 
me  to  use  any  means  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  seamen  and  our  people  in  the  prosecution  of  their  peaceful 
and  legitimate  errands  on  the  high  seas.  I can  do  nothing  less. 
I take  it  for  granted  that  all  neutral  governments  will  take  the 
same  course.” 

Should  Germany  compel  the  United  States  to  declare  war,  the 
President  repudiated  that  any  aggressive  attitude  would  dictate 
such  a course: 

“We  do  not  desire  any  hostile  conflict  with  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government.  We  are  the  sincere  friends  of  the  German 
people,  and  earnestly  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment which  speaks  for  them.  We  shall  not  believe  that  they  are 
hostile  to  us  unless  and  until  we  are  obliged  to  believe  it,  and 
we  purpose  nothing  more  than  the  reasonable  defense  of  the  un- 
doubted rights  of  our  people.  We  wish  to  serve  no  selfish  ends. 
We  seek  merely  to  stand  true  alike  in  thought  and  in  action 
to  the  immemorial  principles  of  our  people  which  I have  sought  to 
express  in  my  address  to  the  Senate  only  two  weeks  ago — seek 
merely  to  vindicate  our  right  to  liberty  and  justice  and  an  un- 
molested life.  These  are  the  bases  of  peace,  not  war.  God  grant 
that  we  may  not  be  challenged  to  defend  them  by  acts  of  willful 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Germany!” 

War  was  apparently  inevitable.  Submarine  warfare  on 
Atlantic  shipping  made  certain  some  “overt  act”  offensive  to  the 
United  States.  The  German  attitude  was  that  the  new  decree 
would  be  remorselessly  acted  upon ; it  could  not  and  would  not  be 
modified;  it  was  absolute  and  final;  and  the  only  security  for 
American  shipping  was  to  avoid  the  prohibited  zone  by  abandon- 
ing its  trade  with  Europe. 

Germany  frankly  discounted  the  effect  of  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  as  a belligerent  opposed  to  her.  Measuring  her 
estimated  gains  from  the  pursuit  of  an  unbridled  sea  war,  she 
decided  that  they  would  more  than  outweigh  the  disadvantage 
of  American  hostility. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII 

NOTHING  SETTLED 

WITH  the  Allied  Powers  the  American  Government’s  rela- 
tions continued  to  be  friendly  under  certain  diplomatic 
difficulties,  due  to  a group  of  unadjusted  issues  relating  to  the 
blockade  of  German  ports,  mail  seizures,  and  the  blacklist. 
Popularly,  overwhelming  pro-Ally  sympathies  and  an  enormous 
trade  due  directly  to  the  war  more  than  offset  commercial  irrita- 
tion arising  from  Allied  infractions  of  American  rights;  but 
while  they  continued  they  intruded  as  obstacles  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  official  amity.  If  the  Administration  was  content  to  enter 
its  protests  and  then  let  matters  rest,  its  inaction  merely  meant 
that  the  Allies’  sins  were  magnanimously  tolerated,  not  condoned. 
The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  they  were  not 
sinning  at  all,  that  they  were  only  doing  what  the  United  States 
itself  had  done  when  engaged  in  war  and  would  do  again  if  it 
ever  became  a belligerent.  Diplomacy  failed  to  reconcile  the 
differences,  and  so  nothing  was  settled. 

Great  Britain,  as  the  chief  offender  in  trampling  roughshod 
over  American  privileges  of  trade  in  war  time,  added  to  her 
manifold  transgressions,  in  August,  1916,  by  placing  further 
curbs  on  neutral  trade  with  the  Netherland  Overseas  Trust. 
Under  a scheme  to  ration  the  neutral  countries  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland — that  is,  restricting  their  im- 
ports to  their  estimated  domestic  needs — further  licenses  granted 
to  British  exporters  to  trade  with  these  countries  were  discon- 
tinued. Here  was  a check  on  British  exports  for  fear  of  the 
surplus  reaching  Germany  through  neutral  channels.  A check 
on  American  exports  followed  by  Great  Britain  forbidding  the 
Overseas  Trust  to  accept  further  consignments  of  certain  com- 
modities from  the  United  States  for  Holland,  and  by  her  refusal 
to  grant  letters  of  assurance  safeguarding  the  delivery  of  Amer- 
ican shipments  destined  for  the  three  other  countries.  By  these 
devices  Great  Britain  controlled  supplies  to  these  countries  at  the 
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source.  The  effect  was  that  certain  American  consignments 
predestined  for  Holland  were  stopped  altogether,  while  the  ship- 
ping companies  trading  between  the  United  States  and  Scandi- 
navia could  not  take  cargoes  without  British  assurances  of  safe 
discharge  at  their  ports  of  destination.  The  British  official  view 
was  that  excessive  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  these  countries 
could  not  very  well  be  forbidden  while  permitting  them  from 
the  United  States  and  other  neutral  sources.  The  veto  had  to  be 
general  to  be  effective. 

One  measure  passed  by  Congress,  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a Shipping  Board,  empowered  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  forbid  clearance  to  any  vessel  whose  owner  or  agents  refused 
to  accept  consignments  offered  for  transport  abroad  by  an 
American  citizen  for  reasons  other  than  lack  of  space  or  in- 
adaptability of  the  vessel  to  carry  the  cargo  offered.  Another 
measure,  the  Omnibus  Revenue  Law,  made  similar  provisions  in 
a more  drastic  form,  aiming  specifically  at  retaliation  for  the 
Allies’  blacklist  of  German-American  firms,  and  the  various 
blockades  and  embargoes  in  operation  against  American  prod- 
ucts. It  provided  that  the  owners  or  agents  of  vessels  affiliated 
with  a belligerent  engaged  in  a war  to  which  the  United  States 
was  not  a party  must  neither  discriminate  in  favor  of  nor 
against  any  citizen,  product,  or  locality  of  the  United  States  in 
accepting  or  refusing  consignments  on  pain  of  clearance  being 
refused. 

The  same  penalty  attached  to  vessels  of  any  belligerent  which 
denied  to  American  ships  and  citizens  the  same  privileges  of 
commerce  which  the  offending  belligerent  accorded  to  its  own 
vessels  or  to  those  of  any  other  nationality.  An  alternative 
penalty,  to  be  exercised  by  the  President  in  his  discretion,  denied 
to  such  offending  belligerents’  ships  and  citizens  the  privileges 
of  commerce  with  the  United  States  until  reciprocal  liberty  of 
trade  was  restored.  A third  provision  aimed  at  penalizing  a 
belligerent  who  prohibited  the  importation  at  its  ports  of  any 
American  product,  not  injurious  to  health  or  morals,  by  barring 
importation  into  the  United  States  from  the  offending  country 
of  similar  or  other  articles. 
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The  prevailing  view  was  that  the  exercise  of  such  reprisals 
by  the  President  would  virtually  mean  nonintercourse  in  trade 
and  involve  serious  international  complications.  An  isolated 
English  impression,  only  of  moment  because  it  placed  the  aspects 
of  the  legislation  in  a nutshell,  recognized  that  while  it  might 
be  merely  a “flourish”  having  a special  virtue  on  the  eve  of  a 
presidential  election,  the  reprisals  were  aimed  at  the  Allies, 
primarily  against  Great  Britain,  and  Were  popular  in  the  United 
States  as  a commercial  club  that  could  be  wielded  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  the  threats  that  brought  Germany  to  respect 
American  demands.  But  the  British  official  attitude  as  taken  by 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  unmoved.  “It  is  not  likely,”  he  said,  “that 
Great  Britain  will  change  her  blacklist  policy  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States.  The  idea  that  Great  Britain  is  adopting  a 
deliberate  policy  with  which  to  injure  American  trade  is  the 
purest  moonshine,  since  outside  of  our  own  dominions  our  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  the  most  important.  Of  course,  natural 
trade  rivalry  exists,  but  no  responsible  statesman  in  this  country 
would  dream  of  proposing  an  insane  measure  designed  to  injure 
American  commerce,” 

The  blacklist  was  the  last  straw  which  provoked  the  retaliatory 
legislation.  But,  alone  of  the  seemingly  unadjustable  disputes 
pending  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  on 
the  blacklist  issue  that  the  latter  had  an  unanswerable  defense. 
The  British  stand  left  official  Washington’s  complaint  bereft  of 
foundation  under  international  law.  The  only  ground  on  which 
the  American  protest  could  be  justified  was  by  contending  that 
the  blacklist  violated  international  comity.  In  other  words,  if  it 
was  not  illegal — there  was  no  doubt  of  its  legality — it  was  an 
incivility. 

There  had  been  the  usual  diplomatic  exchange  between  the 
two  governments  on  the  subject  prefacing  a lengthy  communica- 
tion sent  by  Lord  Grey — ^the  new  title  of  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  upon  his  promotion  to  the  peerage — on  October  10, 
1916.  Therein  he  repeated  that  the  blacklist  was  promulgated 
in  pursuance  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  (a  war  measure 
explained  in  a previous  volume),  and  was  a piece  of  purely 
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municipal  legislation.  Moreover,  the  American  Government  was 
assured,  "the  Government  of  Great  Britain  neither  purport  nor 
claim  to  impose  any  disabilities  or  penalties  upon  neutral  indi- 
viduals or  upon  neutral  commerce.  The  measure  is  simply  one 
which  enjoins  those  who  owe  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  to  cease 
having  trade  relations  with  persons  who  are  found  to  be  assist- 
ing or  rendering  service  to  the  enemy.” 

Nor  were  the  steps  taken  confined  to  the  United  States : 

"With  the  full  consent  of  the  Allied  Governments,  firms  even 
in  Allied  countries  are  being  placed  on  the  statutory  list,  if  they 
are  firms  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  British  subjects 
from  trading.  These  considerations  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  con- 
vince the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  measures 
now  being  taken  are  not  directed  against  neutral  trade  in  general. 
Still  less  are  they  directed  against  American  trade  in  particular ; 
they  are  part  of  the  general  belligerent  operations  designed  to 
weaken  the  enemy’s  resources.” 

The  burden  of  the  note  was  that  Great  Britain  maintained 
the  right,  which  in  the  existing  crisis  she  also  deemed  a duty, 
to  withhold  British  facilities  from  those  who  conducted  their 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  her  foes.  This  right  Lord  Grey  char- 
acterized as  so  obvious  that  he  could  not  believe  the  United  States 
Government  seriously  contested  the  inherent  privilege  of  a 
sovereign  state  to  exercise  it  except  under  a misconception  of  the 
scope  and  intent  of  the  measures  taken.  It  would  appear  that 
the  American  Government  gracefully  surrendered,  by  default,  its 
earlier  contention  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  forbid  her 
subjects  from  trading  with  American  firms  having  Teutonic 
affiliations. 

The  American  objections  to  detentions  and  censorship  of  mails 
by  the  Allied  Powers,  which  were  bent  on  preventing  German 
sympathizers  from  using  the  postal  service  to  neutral  countries 
as  a channel  for  transmitting  money,  correspondence,  and  goods 
for  the  Central  Powers,  brought  a further  communication  from 
Lord  Grey  on  October  12,  1916.  It  threw  no  new  light  on  the 
subject,  the  bearings  of  which  were  dealt  with  in  a previous 
volume.  The  American  contentions,  so  far  from  being  conceded. 
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were  themselves  attacked  in  an  argument  intended  to  refute 
them.  The  Allied  governments  were  only  prepared  to  give  assur- 
ances that  they  would  continue  to  lessen  the  annoyances  caused 
by  the  practice  and  were  “ready  to  settle  responsibility  therefor 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  and  justice,  which  it 
never  was  and  is  not  now  their  intention  to  evade.” 

Lord  Grey  thus  defined  the  Allied  position : 

“The  practice  of  the  Germans  to  rnake  improper  use  of  neutral 
mails  and  forward  hostile  correspondence,  even  official  com- 
munications, dealing  with  hostilities,  under  cover  of  apparently 
unoffensive  envelopes,  mailed  by  neutrals  to  neutrals,  made  it 
necessary  to  examine  mails  from  or  to  countries  neighboring 
Germany  under  the  same  conditions  as  mails  from  or  to  Ger- 
many itself;  but  as  a matter  of  course  mails  from  neutrals  to 
neutrals  that  do  not  cover  such  improper  uses  have  nothing  to 
fear.” 

Germany’s  treatment  of  mails.  Lord  Grey  pointed  out,  went 
much  further  than  mere  interception : 

“As  regards  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Empire  toward 
postal  correspondence  during  the  present  war,  the  Allied  govern- 
ments have  informed  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the 
names  of  some  of  the  mail  steamers  whose  mail  bags  have  been 
not  examined,  to  be  sure,  but  purely  and  simply  destroyed  at  sea 
by  the  German  naval  authorities.  Other  names  could  very  easily 
be  added.  The  very  recent  case  of  the  mail  steamer  Hudikswall 
(Swedish),  carrying  670  mail  bags,  may  be  cited.” 

The  discussion  was  as  profitless  as  that  arising  from  the 
blacklist.  As  to  the  blockade  issue,  involving  interference  with 
American  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  both  sides  appeared  to 
epistolarily  bolt,  and  the  question  remained  in  suspended  anima- 
tion. The  blacklist  and  mail  disputes  acquired  a similar  status. 


PART  VIII  — THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN 
THE  WAR 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 

THE  “TANK” 

rpHE  second  month  of  the  third  year  of  the  European  War 
witnessed  the  advent  of  a new  development  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  motor  vehicle  to  military  purposes.  This  was  the  big 
armored  car  traveling  on  gigantic  caterpillar  treads,  variously 
nicknamed  but  now  generally  referred  to  as  the  “tank.” 

The  “tank”  is  a British  conception  and  development.  As  an 
effective  war  machine  it  ranks  with  the  Zeppelin,  the  supersub- 
marine, and  mobile  artillery  of  large  caliber,  all  of  which  are  to 
be  credited  to  German  preconception  of  the  possibilities  and  re- 
quirements of  modem  warfare. 

To  the  general  public,  following  the  progress  of  the  war  largely 
through  newspaper  headlines,  the  “tank”  appeared  as  the  prin- 
cipal novelty  introduced  by  the  European  War.  To  those  study- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  war,  the  “tank”  represented  the  latest 
development  in  one  of  the  important  types  of  motor  vehicles 
finding  extensive  employment  with  the  armies  of  all  the  large 
nations  involved  in  this  great  struggle. 

This  type  is  the  armored  car,  first  used  in  large  numbers  by 
the  Germans  in  their  initial  drive  through  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  and  quickly  adopted  by  the  Entente  Allies.  It  was  found 
to  be  far  superior  to  cavalry  for  scouting  and  raiding  operations. 
This  type  was  also  used  in  infantry  charges,  advancing  over 
fields  as  well  as  on  roads. 

The  armored  cars  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  v^ere 
ordinary  types  of  touring  car  and  motor-truck  chassis,  encased 
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in  armor  and  mounting  armored  bodies,  carrying  machine  guns 
and  sometimes  rapid-fire  guns  of  larger  caliber.  They  were 
manned  by  crews  of  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  men. 

As  the  line  on  the  western  front  became  stationary,  and  the 
present  conditions  of  trench  warfare  began  to  develop,  the 
armored  car  became  impracticable  because  of  its  inability  to 
travel  across  the  trenches,  entanglements  and  shell  holes  of  the 
front  lines  and  of  “no  man’s  land”  lying  between  the  opposing 
armies.  The  help  of  the  armored  car  was  missed,  particularly 
in  attacking  machine-gun  positions  and  as  a support  and  partial 
protection  to  charging  troops.  To  the  British  belongs  the  credit 
for  solving  the  problem  of  adapting  the  armored  car  to  the  condi- 
tions of  trench  warfare,  and  the  “tank”  was  the  solution.  Before 
discussing  the  design,  construction,  and  method  of  operating  this 
man-made  armadillo,  let  us  first  review  its  initial  accom- 
plishments : 

By  the  middle  of  September,  1916,  the  Somme  campaign  had 
passed  through  several  stages,  and  after  losing  considerable 
ground  to  the  attacking  British  and  French  forces  the  Germans 
were  apparently  able  to  hold  fast.  In  the  initial  stage  of  this 
campaign,  during  the  preceding  July,  several  opportunities  to 
use  armored  cars  of  the  older  type  and  even  cavalry  had  been 
seized  upon  by  the  British.  The  former  were  brought  to  the 
front  at  various  places  to  support  newly  won  lines  against 
counterattacks,  temporary  bridges  being  built  to  enable  them  to 
cross  intervening  trenches. 

September  15,  1916,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  British 
advance  in  the  Battle  of  the  Ancre,  Somme  campaign,  and  also 
the  advent  of  the  “tank.”  These  new  armored  cars,  so  pro- 
nounced in  development  that  they  appeared  the  creation  of  a new 
engine  of  war,  comparable  with  the  introduction  of  artillery  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  or  the  advent  of  the  monitor  at  the 
naval  battle  of  Hampton  Roads,  had  been  constructed  and 
brought  to  France  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Each  unit  had  been 
built  at  a different  factory  in  England  and  shipped  to  a secluded 
motor-vehicle  repair  depot  back  of  the  British  lines  in  France, 
where  the  “tanks”  were  assembled.  Consequently  their  first 
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appearance  was  as  much  of  a surprise  to  the  British  troops  as  to 
the  Germans.  This  secrecy  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the 
“tanks”  were  a part  of  the  British  navy,  and  were  manned  by 
naval  officers  and  men.  Incidentally  the  Royal  Marine  Brigade, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  United  States  navy, 
has  taken  a leading  part  since  the  start  of  the  war  in  developing 
and  operating  armored  cars  and  motor-transported  artillery,  so 
that  its  members  were  well  qualified  to  handle  the  “tank.” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  troops  advancing  toward  the  German 
lines  through  the  early  morning  mists  of  that  15th  of  September, 
1916,  were  accompanied  by  a score  or  so  of  these  new  fighting 
machines,  not  as  high  but  considerably  wider  and  considerably 
longer  than  a motor  omnibus,  mobile  machine-gun  “nests”  amply 
protected  with  armor.  Small  wonder  that  the  Germans,  emerg- 
ing from  their  underground  caves  to  man  their  machine-gun 
positions  as  the  artillery  fire  lifted  beyond  their  trenches,  were 
taken  by  surprise.  A terrifying  sight  it  must  have  been  to  watch 
these  strange  machines  advancing  out  of  the  mists,  straddling 
trenches,  lumbering  in  and  out  of  large  shell  holes,  passing 
through  wire  entanglements  as  though  they  were  cornstalks, 
crushing  stone  walls,  shedding  rifle  and  machine-gun  bullets  and 
shrapnel  as  a duck's  back  sheds  the  rain,  and  impervious  to 
shells  of  respectable  size,  meanwhile  spitting  a deadly  machine- 
gun  fire  at  the  rate  of  some  2,000  shots  per  minute.  Back  and 
forth  they  crawled  seeking  out  the  strong  points  where  machine 
guns  were  holding  up  the  infantry,  silencing  these  with  their 
fire  or  crushing  them  beneath  their  tremendous  weight. 

The  moral  effect  was  as  stimulating  to  the  British  troops  as  it 
was  disquieting  to  the  Germans.  Of  equal  importance  to  the 
fighting  ability  of  the  “tanks”  was  the  fact  that  they  focused  the 
attention  and  fire  of  the  Germans,  thereby  saving  the  infantry, 
and  afforded  the  latter  a protecting  and  material  leadership. 
As  one  aviator  reported  to  headquarters  that  day,  “a  tank  is 
walking  up  the  main  street  of  Flers  surrounded  by  infantry.” 

At  Martinpuich  and  at  Courcelette,  as  reported  by  an  observer, 
“the  monsters  went  on  alone  and  had  astounding  adventures.” 
In  one  instance  a “tank”  came  suddenly  upon  a battery  of  field 
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artillery  in  action  and  place'd  its  crew  hors  de  combat  before  a 
gun  could  be  trained  on  it.  In  another  one  ran  out  of  fuel  and 
successfully  fought  off  the  Germans  until  rescued  by  British 
infantry.  In  the  latter  case  the  Germans  even  climbed  on  top 
of  the  ‘‘tank”  without  being  able  to  destroy  its  crew.  In  their 
initial  fighting  some  of  the  “tanks”  became  stalled  in  deep  shell 
holes,  while  others  were  disabled  by  artillery  fire,  but  in  no 
instance  was  one  captured  by  the  enemy.  Another  remarkable 
fact,  considering  their  accomplishments,  is  that  casualties  among 
the  crews  manning  the  “tanks”  were  few  in  number. 

Heretofore  each  side  has  shown  remarkable  aptitude  in  suc- 
cessfully copying  each  new  and  effective  use  of  the  motor  vehicle 
as  introduced  by  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such 
will  be  the  case  with  the  “tank.”  Consequently  the  appearance 
of  German  “tanks”  may  be  expected  when  fighting  is  resumed 
on  a large  scale,  and  these  monsters  may  meet  in  mortal 
combat  on  the  same  ground  where  a few  centuries  ago  men 
encased  in  armor  and  riding  powerful  horses  also  protected  with 
armor-splintered  lances  and  fought  with  heavy  swords  and  battle 
axes.  Combats  between  aircraft  high  in  the  clouds  and  between 
submarines  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  among  the  thrilling 
features  of  this  war.  To  these  may  soon  be  added  a fight  between 
the  superdreadnoughts  of  the  land. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  utmost  secrecy  has  been  main- 
tained in  connection  with  the  new  armored  cars,  the  only  infor- 
mation passed  by  the  British  censorship  being  accounts  of  their 
initial  accomplishments.  From  one  source  and  another,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  possible  to  gather  many  facts,  which  pieced 
together  afford  a good  general  idea  of  the  design,  construction, 
and  method  of  operating  these  remarkable  fighting  machines. 

The  over-all  dimensions  of  the  British  “tanks” — ^nautical  terms 
should  be  permissible  in  the  case  of  these  land  ships — are,  height 
about  12  feet,  width  about  10  feet,  length  between  80  and  40  feet. 
It  is  possible  that  the  different  machines  vary  in  length,  some 
being  30  and  others  40  feet  in  length,  the  latter  being  of  a later 
design.  There  is  a report  to  the  effect  that  the  British  are  build- 
ing new  “tanks”  measuring  60  feet  in  length.  The  weight  is 
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approximately  50  tons,  and  the  speed  does  not  exceed  four  miles 
per  hour. 

The  outstanding  feature  is  the  gigantic  caterpillar  or  creeping 
treads,  one  on  either  side  as  large  as  the  machine  itself.  This 
tread  is  an  American  invention,  used  extensively  for  heavy 
tractor  work,  or  where  soft  ground  must  be  negotiated.  Regular 
types  of  these  tractors  are  in  use  by  most  of  the  warring  nations, 
one  American  firm  having  supplied  over  one  hundred  thousand  to 
the  British  Government  alone.  They  are  principally  employed 
for  hauling  heavy  artillery.  With  these  tractors  the  caterpillar 
treads  take  the  place  of  the  rear  driving  wheels  on  ordinary 
tractors,  and  vary  in  length  from  15  to  20  feet,  a little  less  than 
half  the  length  being  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  any  one  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  “tanks”  the  caterpillar  treads  extend 
around  the  entire  outside  of  the  machine  itself,  and  therefore 
must  be  something  like  75  feet  in  length.  On  level  ground  less 
than  one-third  this  length  is  in  contact  with  the  ground,  with  an 
additional  10  feet  or  so  coming  into  operation  when  the  nose  is 
pushed  against  a bank  or  wall.  The  tread  is  in  the  form  of  a 
flexible  endless  belt  or  chain,  and  is  30  inches  in  width.  Each 
link  is  a corrugated  shoe  or  ground  contact  surface,  and  carries 
a section  of  double  rail  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  the  rails  form- 
ing the  tracks  of  a railroad.  Along  that  part  of  the  tread  in 
contact  with  the  ground  these  rail  sections  form  a continuous 
and  more  or  less  level  track,  over  which  the  wheels  or  rollers 
carrying  the  weight  of  the  machine  travel.  There  are  enough  of 
these  rollers  along  the  bottom  and  underside  of  the  nose,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  big  machines  is  evenly  distributed  along  that 
part  of  the  treads  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Despite  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  the  “tank,”  some  50  tons,  the  ground  pressure 
per  square  inch  of  contact  surface  is  only  about  3 pounds  less 
than  is  the  case  with  a horse  or  even  a heavy  man.  In  other 
words  a “tank”  will  travel  easily  over  ground  soft  enough  for  a 
horse  to  sink  in  over  its  fetlocks  or  a heavy  man  to  his  shoe  tops. 

Thus  these  new  armored  cars  possess  to  a marked  degree  one  of 
the  principal  advantages  of  the  caterpillar  tread,  namely  distri- 
bution of  weight  over  a considerable  area  of  ground.  They  also 
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have  in  equal  measure  the  other  big  advantage  of  this  tread,  the 
one  from  which  it  derives  its  name  “caterpillar,”  and  this  is  great 
tractive  adhesion.  At  either  end  of  the  machine  the  endless 
treads  pass  around  driving  sprockets,  while  a series  of  support- 
ing rollers  carry  them  across  the  top  of  the  machine  through  the 
“idle”  part  of  each  revolution.  Therefore  the  application  of  driv- 
ing power  is  applied  throughout  the  entire  part  of  the  tread  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  which  is  never  less  than  60  square  feet. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
the  “tank”;  sufficient  length  to  straddle  small  shell  holes  and 
trenches,  proper  weight  distribution  to  carry  its  tremendous  bulk 
over  any  kind  of  ground  surface,  almost  unlimited  traction  or 
ground  grip,  permitting  full  utilization  of  the  great  power  devel- 
oped by  its  motors,  and  the  carrying  of  the  treads  upward  at  the 
front  end  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  the  point  of  the 
nose,  enabling  the  machine  to  climb  up  steep  banks  against  which 
its  nose  has  been  pushed,  and  even  walls,  until  they  are  crushed 
by  its  tremendous  weight. 

The  power  plant  of  a “tank”  consists  of  four  powerful  slow- 
speed  gasoline  motors,  each  driving  a sprocket  in  mesh  with  a 
tread,  and  located  one  at  each  corner  of  the  machine.  Either 
the  front  or  rear  pair  of  motors  are  capable  of  driving  the 
machine  under  normal  conditions.  Steering  is  accomplished  by 
operating  one  tread  faster  than  the  other.  This  statement  brings 
up  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  pair  of  wheels  attached  to 
the  rear  of  the  machine — not  at  the  front  end  as  has  been  gener- 
ally asserted.  The  writer  believes  that  these  wheels  and  the 
extension  on  which  they  are  carried  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
additional  length  to  the  machine,  thus  enabling  it  to  straddle 
wider  holes.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  also  be  used  to  aid  the 
principal  method  of  steering  by  means  of  the  treads. 

The  “tanks”  are  comparatively  low,  and  actually  hug  the 
ground.  They  are  completely  encased  in  armor  heavy  enough, 
as  has  been  previously  stated,  to  withstand  rifle  and  machine- 
gun  fire  at  close  range,  shrapnel,  and  even  shells  up  to  3-inch 
caliber.  Their  exterior  finish  is  in  a mottle,  resembling  a toad, 
thus  making  them  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  When  sta- 
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tionary  in  a large  shell  hole,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  at 
close  range.  This  makes  them  more  or  less  immune  from  their 
principal  danger — long-range  fire  of  heavy  artillery.  There 
being  no  friction  between  the  treads  and  the  ground  there  is  but 
little  wear  on  these  important  parts.  These  machines  may  be 
said  to  carry  their  own  tracks,  laying  them  down  on  the  ground 
just  ahead  of  the  foremost  pair  of  wheels  or  rollers  and  picking 
them  up  again  as  soon  as  the  last  pair  have  passed  over. 

The  “tanks”  are  provided  with  a spring  suspension  similar  to 
that  of  railroad  coaches,  which  with  their  low  speed  makes  them 
ride  fairly  easy  on  smooth  ground.  In  traveling  over  the  holes 
and  obstructions  prevailing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  front  lines, 
however,  they  lurch  and  pitch  violently,  so  that  the  lot  of  the 
crew  is  not  a pleasant  one.  For  this  reason  the  interiors  are 
heavily  padded,  to  minimize  the  chances  of  injury  to  the  men, 
when  they  are  thrown  about  by  a sudden  pitch  into  a shell  hole 
or  sharp  contact  with  a tree  or  other  obstacle.  The  frame  is 
also  heavily  trussed  to  provide  for  the  strains  occasioned  by 
traveling  of  this  nature. 

Machine  guns  apparently  make  up  the  armament  of  the 
“tanks,”  although  they  can  readily  carry  rapid-fire  guns  of  as 
high  as  2-inch  caliber.  There  are  varying  statements  and 
opinions  of  the  number  of  machine  guns  mounted  on  these 
machines.  There  are  two  turrets,  one  at  either  side  toward  the 
front  end  where  the  height  reached  the  maximum,  and  these 
must  mount  two  guns  each.  There  are  also  at  least  two  more 
guns  at  the  front  end.  This  armament  would  provide  a three- 
gun  fire  to  the  front  and  to  each  side,  and  two  guns  able  to  fire 
astern.  Provision  is  also  said  to  be  made  for  operating  through 
a gas  attack.  This  is  accomplished  by  closing  all  openings,  those 
used  for  sighting  guns  and  steering  with  celluloid  windows,  and 
raising  the  air  pressure  within. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Swinton  of  the  Engineers  is  credited  with 
having  directed  the  design  and  construction  of  the  British 
“tanks.”  These  machines  are  said  to  have  been  purposely  mis- 
named “tanks”  to  give  the  impression  that  their  function  was 
that  of  containing  or  generating  some  new  form  of  gas  or  liquid 
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fire.  In  addition  to  their  use  in  the  Somme  campaign  there  have 
been  reports  of  “tanks”  sent  to  the  Entente  forces  at  Saloniki  and 
to  the  Russians.  There  was  also  a German  report  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  using  “tanks”  in  the  Dobrudja  campaign  of  the 
fall  of  1916. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

THE  ARMORED  MOTOR  CAR 

rpHE  remarkable  performances  and  unique  design  of  the  Brit- 
ish  “tank”  naturally  directs  attention  to  the  type  of  military 
motor  vehicle  of  which  it  is  the  highest  development,  namely,  the 
armored  car. 

Several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  the 
army  officials  of  the  principal  European  governments  recognized 
the  possibilities  of  the  automobile  in  modern  warfare.  This 
recognition  included  principally  the  employment  of  commercial 
types  of  motor  trucks  for  transporting  commissary  supplies, 
ammunition,  engineering  material,  etc.,  the  use  of  touring  cars 
and  runabouts  for  officers  and  dispatch  carrying,  and  the  motor 
ambulance.  To  insure  a sufficient  supply  of  motor  trucks  in  case 
of  need  France  and  Germany  at  that  time  inaugurated  a system 
of  subsidies  to  motor-truck  owners.  Later  Austria,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  England  followed  suit.  In  addition  to  encouraging  the  use 
of  motor  truck  by  individuals  and  business  interests,  the  subsidy 
system  provided  for  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  which  would  be 
standard  in  design  and  construction  and  more  or  less  adapted 
to  the  special  requirements  of  military  service.  As  pleasure 
types  of  automobiles  were  already  in  use  in  large  numbers,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  provide  subsidies  in  their  case,  although  they 
were  listed  and  catalogued,  and  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Germany  all  pleasure  cars,  together  with  their  owners  or  drivers, 
were  organized  into  a special  Automobile  Reserve  Corps. 

The  war  between  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  and  the  Italian 
campaign  in  Tripoli  demonstrated  the  high  value  of  motor 
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vehicles  for  army  transport  service,  and  suggested  other  uses^ 
such  as  hauling  and  even  carrying  artillery,  transporting  troops, 
convoying  aircraft,  and  as  portable  power  plants  for  various 
purposes.  As  an  armed  and  armored  fighting  machine,  however, 
the  motor  vehicle  was  hardly  considered,  except  by  one  govern- 
ment— Germany.  The  first  armored  car  on  record  was  exhibited 
by  a French  manufacturer  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1902.  Other 
countries  were  experimenting  in  a small  way  when  the  present 
war  started,  and  quickly  demonstrated  that  not  the  least  of  the 
admirable  equipment  of  the  German  fighting  machine  was  a 
large  fleet  of  armored  cars. 

The  efficient  work  performed  by  the  German  armored  cars, 
many  of  them  little  more  than  high-powered  touring  cars  with 
steel  plates  fastened  all  around  and  carrying  a machine  gun  and 
two  or  three  riflemen,  in  the  initial  drive  through  Belgium  and 
northern  France,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  They  led  the 
advance,  keeping  at  least  as  far  ahead  of  the  cavalry  as  the 
mounted  arm  wa,s  in  advance  of  the  infantry,  and  doing  much  of 
the  work  that  otherwise  would  have  been  performed  by  the 
cavalry.  The  swift  raids  carried  out  continually  along  the  line 
of  the  advancing  armies  by  squadrons  and  fleets  of  these 
armored  cars  terrorized  the  countryside,  and  played  havoc  with 
the  mobilization  of  the  Belgian  troops  in  many  sections. 

Being  the  first  to  experience  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Ger- 
man armored  cars,  the  Belgians  were  the  first  among  the  Entente 
Allies  to  adopt  this  new  type,  and  as  far  as  the  lightweight  types 
are  concerned  they  have  ever  since  set  the  pace  for  their  more 
powerful  associates.  France  and  England  were  but  little  behind 
Belgium,  and  by  the  time  the  retreat  from  the  Marne  began  both 
had  fleets  of  these  automobiles  in  service.  In  the  rush  to  extend 
the  lines  to  the  sea  which  followed  both  sides  made  extensive  and 
often  spectacular  use  of  these  swift  fighting  machines.  Then 
came  the  trench  warfare  along  the  western  front,  and,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  a rapid  curtailment  of  the  use  of  armored 
cars,  until  the  advent  of  the  “tank.” 

Wherever  there  has  been  open  fighting  or  drives  through  in- 
trenched lines,  armored  cars  of  various  types  have  played  an 
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important  part.  In  the  main  theaters  of  the  war  there  are  two 
instances  where  armored  motor  cars  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
play  an  important  part.  One  was  the  recent  advance  into 
Rumania,  in  which  the  Germans  made  excellent  use  of  their 
efficient  fleets  of  these  modern  fighting  machines.  Incidentally 
this  success  gave  the  Germans  an  additional  supply  of  crude  oil, 
which,  coupled  with  the  Galician  oil  fields,  they  have  held  since 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  assures  sufficient  fuel  for  all  of  their 
internal  combustion  engines,  whether  in  motor  vehicles,  sub- 
marines or  aircraft.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that 
the  German  problem  in  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  has  been 
to  secure  rubber  for  tires.  This  explains  why  the  cargo  of  the 
commercial  submarine  Deutschland  on  each  of  its  two  return 
trips  was  made  up  principally  of  crude  rubber.  The  other  case 
was  in  the  big  drive  which  the  Russians  conducted  in  June,  1916, 
over  a 250-mile  front  from  the  Ruktno  Swamps  to  Bessarabia, 
the  regular  Russian  equipment  of  armored  cars,  which  was  ex- 
tensive and  thoroughly  organized  by  that  time,  was  augmented 
by  several  fleets  of  Belgian  cars,  manned  by  Belgian  crews.  As 
soon  as  the  trench  lines  were  carried  and  the  enemy  in  retreat 
these  fleets  of  armored  cars  took  the  lead  in  the  pursuit  and  thus 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  substantial  gains  of  territory 
netted  by  the  Russians  in  this  drive. 

Of  equal  interest,  and  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  is  the  part 
armored  motor  cars  have  taken  in  practically  all  of  the  secondary 
fields  of  action — in  the  fighting  in  Africa,  in  the  Suez  Canal 
region,  at  the  Dardanelles,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Armenia,  and  else- 
where. The  rebellion  started  in  South  Africa  by  De  Wet,  shortly 
after  the  European  War  began,  was  crushed  in  two  months,  and 
an  official  report  largely  attributed  this  speedy  termination  to  a 
fleet  of  automobiles  used  by  the  British  forces,  and  added  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  Boer  War  itself  could  have  been 
stopped  in  the  same  time  if  a similar  equipment  of  motor 
vehicles  had  been  available.  The  armored  cars  used  in  this  cam- 
paign were  crude  affairs,  and  were  replaced  with  several  score 
of  modern  light  armored  cars  for  the  subsequent  campaigns 
carried  on  by  the  British  forces  in  Africa.  Much  of  the  success 
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in  capturing  practically  all  of  the  German  possessions  on  the 
Dark  Continent  is  due  to  the  efficient- aid  rendered  by  them. 

The  remarkable  efficiency  of  the  light  armored  car,  as  dem- 
onstrated in  the  various  theaters  of  the  Great  War,  is  due  as 
much  to  its  employment  as  a separate  organization  as  to  its  con- 
struction, in  which  both  the  automobile  engineer  and  the  military 
expert  have  combined  their  skill  and  experience.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  best  use  of  the  armored  car  is  not  as  an  individual 
machine  attached  to  an  infantry  battalion  or  a cavalry  regiment. 
To  carry  out  really  important  work  the  armored  car  must  form  a 
homogeneous  and  self-contained  corps  capable  of  operations  on  a 
really  important  scale.  Such  a corps,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Belgian  army,  comprises  ten  cars  fitted  with  cannon 
and  machine  guns  and  protected  by  armor  plating,  three  officers’ 
armor-plated  observation  cars,  one  motor  workshop,  two  ammu- 
nition cars,  three  supply  cars  with  gasoline,  tires,  oil,  and 
mechanical  spares,  and  one  ambulance.  In  addition,  the  corps 
has  attached  to  it  one  hundred  cyclists  and  twelve  motorcyclists. 

A corps  of  this  nature  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each  com- 
prising five  armored  cars,  one  officers’  observation  car,  one 
ammunition  car,  one  supply  car,  fifty  cyclists,  and  six  motor- 
cyclists. The  third  observation  car  is  used  by  the  corps  com- 
mander, whether  the  two  sections  are  working  together  or 
separately,  while  the  repair  car,  the  third  supply  car,  and  the 
ambulance  are  common  to  the  two  sections.  There  is  also  an 
ordinary  touring  car  used  for  dispatch  carrying  and  general 
work.  The  twenty-one  cars  forming  the  armored  corps  carry 
about  one  hundred  men,  thus  with  the  cyclists  and  motorcyclists 
making  a total  of  more  than  two  hundred  officers  and  men. 

The  staffs  are  picked  with  special  care,  every  man  being  a 
specialist  in  his  particular  task.  Every  driver  has  had  long 
experience  on  the  road;  the  gunners  are  the  best  the  army  can 
provide;  the  men  on  the  repair  car  can  be  relied  upon  to  make 
good  anything  short  of  a complete  smash;  there  is  an  expert 
electrician  for  the  electric-lighting  equipments;  every  motor- 
cyclist can  do  running  repairs  and  the  cyclists  comprise  many 
professional  road  racers. 
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The  corps  has  been  organized  and  the  cars  designed  and  pro- 
duced by  Belgian  manufacturers  of  long  experience  in  collabora- 
tion with  army  officers.  In  this  work  the  motor-car  engineer 
played  a more  important  role  than  the  military  expert,  although 
it  is  obvious  the  best  results  could  only  be  obtained  by  a reason- 
able cooperation  between  an  army  man  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  the  car  and  an  expert  engineer  knowing  what  features  to 
emphasize  and  what  mistakes  to  avoid  in  order  to  get  the  most 
efficient  service.  To  give  complete  credit  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  artillery  officer  has  to  find  a place  on  the  expert  com- 
mittee, his  task  being  to  design  the  mounting  of  the  guns  and  the 
armor  plating  on  the  cars. 

In  their  Armored  Car  Corps  the  Belgians  use  two  makes  of 
chassis,  one  of  twenty  horsepower,  the  other  of  eighteen.  The 
two  makes  are  practically  equal  in  speed  and  weight-carrying 
capacity.  The  cars  are  all  fitted  with  wire  wheels,  carrying  tires 
of  34  by  41/2  inches,  the  armored  cars  having  twin  wheels  at  the 
rear,  while  all  the  others  have  singles  both  front  and  back.  By 
this  arrangement  one-size  wheel  and  one-size  tire  is  made  use  of 
in  the  entire  corps,  thus  simplifying  the  carrying  of  supplies. 

No  detail  in  the  design  and  fitting  up  of  the  cars  has  been  over- 
looked. One  of  the  makes  has  a single  compartment  built  of 
13/64-inch  steel  plate  capable  of  resisting  a rifle  bullet  fired  at 
comparatively  short  range.  A partial  roof  is  fitted  over  the  head 
of  the  driver,  but  may  be  hinged  forward  so  as  to  give  easier 
movement  within  the  body.  There  are  no  doors,  the  crew  climb- 
ing in  over  the  sides.  The  gun  is  mounted  on  a steel  platform  at 
the  rear  of  the  body,  its  base  swinging  around  on  the  platform, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  fire  ahead,  astern,  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  these  cars  is  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  machine  gun  taking  the  rifle  cartridge,  and  a cannon 
of  practically  40-mm.  bore — 1.57  inches.  The  quick-firer  is 
mounted  immediately  above  the  cannon  in  such  a way  that  the 
gunner  can  use  either  one  or  the  other  at  will,  but  in  addition  the 
machine  gun  can  be  unshipped,  fastened  in  the  supports  on  the 
side  of  the  car,  and  used  in  one  direction,  while  the  bigger  gun  is 
firing  in  another  direction. 
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